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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
THE NABATAEAN TEMPLE OF QASR RABBAH! 


In A previous number of this JouRNAL,? an article was published on the Nabataean 
temple at Khirbet et-Tannir in southern Transjordan.* It was pointed out that this 
temple, devoted mainly to the worship of Hadad and Atargatis, was only one among 
numerous other Nabataean temples which testified to the highly developed agricul- 
tural civilization of the Nabataeans, especially between the first century B.c. and 
the second century A.p. There is a large group of Nabataean temples which can be 
listed with certainty in the south half of the Nabataean kingdom alone. The north 
boundary of this part of the kingdom may be identified with a west-east line running 
through MAadeba to the desert. Among these temples, aside from those at Petra, 
Ramm,* and Khirbet et-Tannir, may be listed those at Dhat RAs,* which is a few 
kilometres north of Khirbet et-Tannir, Khirbet edh-Dherth 7 which is six kilometres 
south of Khirbet et-Tannir, and Qasr Rabbah farther to the south, below the Wadi 
el-M6jib. In addition, there were undoubtedly Nabataean temples at er-Rabbah,* 
Kerak,® and at el-Mesheirfeh,'® and in all probability also at Umm el-Walid," 
Khirbet el-Moreighah near Kerak,'? Nakhl,'* Khirbet el-Moreighah near Ma‘4n," 
Mahaiy," which is visible from Dhat Ras, and at Khirbet Brak above Petra.'* The 
writer is convinced that this list by no means exhausts the number which existed in 
the southern Transjordan part of the Nabataean kingdom. It does not seem too 
much to say that almost every important Nabataean village and town in the area ° 
under discussion was marked during the heyday of Nabataean power and wealth 
by a temple dedicated to fertility gods. 

One of the largest and best preserved of these Nabataean temples is called Qasr 
Rabbah. It is situated approximately in the center of the fertile plain between the 
Wadi el-M6jib (the Biblical Arnén), and Kerak. A modern village has grown up 
around the ruins of the temple. Many of its stones, particularly the ornamental 
pieces, have been built into the rude walls of modern houses. The temple is con- 
structed of large, well-cut limestone blocks. It is oriented east-west, and measures 
31.60 by 26.90 metres '? (fig. 1). The west and north sides are well preserved in 
places to a height of nine courses, and generally to seven or eight courses (fig, 2). 

! With the exception of figs. 1, 2, 16, all the photographs were made for the joint expedition of the 
American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, and the Transjordan Department of Antiquities to 
Kh. et-Tannir and Qasr Rabbah by Mr. S. J. Schweig of the Palestine Archaeological Museum. The 
writer would like to express his thanks here also to Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Director of the Department 
of Antiquities, Palestine, for permitting Mr. Schweig to accompany the joint expedition. Qasr Rabbah 
was revisited on May 18, 1937. 2 xli, 1937, pp. 361-376. 

* Cf. the subsequent articles on this temple in BASOR. 67, pp. 6-16; 69, pp. 7-18; TZN. Aug. 21, 
1937, pp. 298-300. 4 JPOS. xviii, 1938, pp. 1-6. 5 BASOR. 69, p. 17. 

° RB. 45, 1936, pp. 249-50, 473; Briinnow and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia i, pp. 61-69. 

7 BASOR. 69, p. 9; AJA. xli, 1937, p. 373. 8 A ASOR. xiv, p. 62. ® Tbhid., pp. 37, 65. 

10 Ibid., pp. 37-8. 1 Tbid., pp. 10-12. 2 Tbhid., pp. 63-65. 13 Thid., p. 66. 

'“* Tbid., p. 64.  Ibid., xviii (in press). 16 Thid., xv, p. 79; xviii (in press). 

‘7 For a plan of the temple cf. Briinnow and Domaszewski i, p. 48, fig. 35. 
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Fig. 1.—Qasrk Rappan, East SIDE 


Fic. 2. —Qasr West WALL 
(Courtesy George Horsfield) 


Fic. 4. —ARCHITRAVE FROM RaBBAH 
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Near the top of the walls, and particularly along the east side, must have been a 
frieze of sculpture in relief of various kinds. It was built as a tetrastyle temple. 
There are some of the drums and capitals of four large Corinthian columns on the 
east side of the vestibule in front of the recessed east side. The columns measure 1.30 
m. in diameter. A main entrance in the recessed east side, and a smaller one to the 
right of it gave access to the temple proper. There is a similarity in this respect to 
the entrances in the east side of the Nabataean temple-court at Khirbet et-Tannfr. 
At either end of the east side is a corner tower, the east sides of which are parallel 
with the outer line of the columns. There are slight offsets at the outer corners of the 
other walls. 

In the village and police post, close by the ruins of the temple, are many sculptures 
in relief which once ornamented the temple. In the walls of the police post are several 
large blocks of architraves, decorated with floral and leaf designs, and with the egg 
and dart motif (figs. 3-4). A crude water-trough has been made from a fragment of 
the architrave, which at one time may have rested over the main entrance to the 
temple (fig. 5). Also fastened into the wall of the police post is a large building block 
bearing a lion spout, through the mouth of which water once gushed ' (fig. 6). 
There are several other lion spouts in modern house-walls in the village (fig. 7). One 
of them has been built high up into a modern wall, together with other building 
stones which come either from the temple or connected buildings (fig. 8). Near it 
to the left may be seen a stone, tooled in typical Nabataean fashion, with lines of 
tooling at a 45° angle. Over the doorway of another house in the village may be seen 
a winged Eros, and a fragment of an architrave (?) with floral design; there are also 
several other ornamented stones, one of which is partly visible in the photograph 
(fig. 9). A beautiful gazelle in relief sculpture (fig. 10) and one of a panther ? (fig. 11) 
are built into other walls of the village. At the base of an arch inside one of the 
modern houses is another lion spout, extending from a decorated block (fig. 12) 
while opposite it, at the base of the other end of the arch, is a large block with the 
bust of Helios-Apollo in relief (fig. 13). In the courtyard in front of this house is a 
large cornice piece (fig. 14). Near the police post is a large stone block with a huge 
sun-flower (?) panel (fig. 15). At the bottom of the wall of another house is a stone 
with a floral ornament (fig. 16), which may be part of the architrave shown in fig. 14. 

The lion spouts found at Qasr Rabbah are of the same type as those from Khirbet 
Tannir * and Khirbet edh-Dherith. Other similarities with Khirbet Tannir may be 
seen in the frequency of floral designs and egg and dart motifs, the Corinthian capi- 
tals, the Helios bust,‘ and in the fact that both temples are oriented to the east. 
The eastern orientation of Qasr Rabbah, the Helios bust found there, as well as the 
lion spouts, which may well be brought into relationship with Atargatis, seem to 
furnish clear evidence with regard to the nature of the worship and type of temple 
there, as witnessed elsewhere in Transjordan by the Nabataean temples at Ramm, 
Petra and Khirbet Tannir, and by Lucian’s description of the temple at Hierapolis.* 
The fertility character of the cult practiced at Qasr Rabbah, as at Khirbet Tannfr, 

'‘ Briinnow and Domaszewski i, p. 51, figs. 40, 41. 2 Op. cit. i, p. 50, fig. 39. 


’ BASOR. 67, p. 11, fig. 5 a-b. 4 [bid., 67, p. 16; Briinnow and Domaszewski i, p. 50, fig. 39. 
> Ibid., 69, p. 17; Lucian, De dea Syria, ed. Strong and Garstang, pp. 69-70, 74. 
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Fig. 11.—Rewier or Panruer rrom Qasr 


Fig. 10. —Rewier or GAZELLE FROM Qasr RaBBAH 
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Fig. 12.—Lion Spout From Qasr RaBBAH 


Fig. 138. —Hetios RELIEF FROM Qasr 
RaABBAH 


Fic. 14. —CornicE Piece From Qasr 


Fic. 15. —FLOWER ORNAMENT FROM Qasrk RaBBAH 


Fic. 16.—Part oF ARCHITRAVE 
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is indicated also by the frequency of the vine motif in the architectural decorations. 
At Khirbet Tannir, for instance, a relief of a thick cluster of grapes was found. The 
memory of the cultivation of the grape-vine still persists in the name of Beit el- 
Karm, by which name Qasr Rabbah is also known.' Traces of terraced vineyards 
-an still be seen in the vicinity of the site. The early ban on wine had been almost 
entirely overcome by the time Qasr Rabbah was built.’ 

To judge from the general type and similarity of sculptures, the Corinthian col- 
umns, the massive style of construction, and the prevalence of the same artistic 
motifs, the temple at Qasr Rabbah in its final stage is to be dated to the same time 
as the third period of construction at Khirbet Tanntir, and the time of the final 
period of construction at Khirbet Dherih. We would assign the third period at 
Khirbet Tannir to about the end of the first quarter of the second century A.p.* 
Whether or not there are earlier periods in the history of the construction of Qasr 
Rabbah than are apparent from the surface ruins, and which would be parallel to 
the earlier periods at Khirbet Tanniir can be established only through excavations. 
The likelihood of the existence of such earlier periods of construction is furnished by 
a clear Aretas IV —Shagilath coin purchased by the writer at Qasr Rabbah. Qasr 
Rabbah gives evidence not only of the extraordinary wealth and highly developed 
nature of the agricultural civilization of the thickly settled part of the Nabataean 
kingdom in southern Transjordan, but testifies again to the popularity of the fer- 
tility cult and of the worship there of Semitic-Hellenistic gods in the centuries before 
and after Christ throughout the length and breadth of the ancient Near East. Qasr 
Rabbah deserves to be properly excavated. 

NELSON GLUECK 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
JERUSALEM 


1 Briinnow and Domaszewski i, pp. 46-48; ii, p. 307. ? Cf. AJA. xli, 1937, p. 363. 
Cf. BASOR. 69, pp- 8-13, for the dating of the first two periods at Khirbet Tannir. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CHURCHES IN ROME! 


S. Lorenzo in Lucina 


Tue church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina, situated today near Palazzo Fiano, presents it- 
self in the form given it in 1606 and shortly after, as a single-naved building, with an 
apse and with six lateral chapels on each side. It has hardly ever been dealt with in 
its entirety from an archaeological point of view: Morey published the (mediaeval?) 
fresco of the apse from a copy he found in the Dal Pozzo codices at Windsor; some 
years ago I published a few observations on some older parts contained within the 
clerestory, without realizing at the time their full implications.‘ During the last few 
years it has been possible to clarify the history of the building sufficiently: in this 
light S. Lorenzo in Lucina is seen to be one of the great basilicas of the time of Sixtus 
III, contemporary with S. Maria Maggiore and S. Sabina, and their equal in size 
and importance. 

Within the walls and below the pavement of the present seventeenth-century edi- 
fice are preserved the remnants of at least two older churches and of a Roman build- 
ing. The mediaeval narthex was restored a few years ago. The clerestory shows, be- 
low the rectangular windows which were pierced through it in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and under the rubble work by which its wall was heightened, a series of small 
windows set in blind arcades, constructed of brickwork typical of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Indeed, it is known through extant inscriptions that the high altar and one 
side altar were newly dedicated in 1112, and that two new consecrations of the 
whole church took place during the twelfth century, one in 1130 and one in 1196;' 
since the construction of the clerestory may-well date from 1130, while the cam- 
panile was added to the clerestory somewhat later, it would be only logical to date 
this one to 1196. From the twelfth century on the church had the form of a basilica, 
with a narthex on columns, a nave and two aisles, and a semicircular apse. According 
to the number of windows, nave and aisles were separated by ten arcades, which 
were carried by oblong piers, as is shown by a drawing from the first years of the 
seventeenth century in the State Archives.*® 

Within this mediaeval clerestory, however, the left front corner and the right rear 
corner of a still older church are preserved, built in masonry consisting of opus 
mixtum in the upper parts and of brickwork in the lower parts, a combination typi- 
cal of the fifth century.’ This date is confirmed by a notice in the Liber Pontificalis, 
to the effect that Sixtus erected a basilica in honor of St. Lawrence,* evidently in 
place of the older edifice of the “‘titulus,”” where Pope Damasus had been elected in 

1 This is a preliminary report on some discoveries made during the last summers in Roman churches, 
in connection with the preparation of the second volume of the Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum 
Romae.? 

2 Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum Romae i, fasc. 1 and 2 so far published, Citta del Vaticano, 1937 
and 1938. 3 Morey, Lost Mosaics . . . of Rome, 1915, plate I, pp. 6 ff. 

4 Illustrazione Vaticana 1935, pp. 667 ff. ’Forcella, [scrizioni v, pp. 118 ff. 

6 State Archives, Rome, cart. 85, R. 508. 

7 Compare, e.g., S. Maria Maggiore, apse and nave; S. Vitale, ete. 


8 Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne i, 1886, pp. 234 and 235, n. 12. Contrary to Duchesne’s and Morey’s 
opinion, S. Pesarini (“‘Contributi alla storia di S. Lorenzo,” in: Studi Romani 1913, pp., 37 ff.) has 
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366.1 Fortunately these two corners determine not only the length, but also the 
width of the fifth-century nave; they show likewise the traces of two of the original 
windows, their height, width and distance apart (3.95 m., 2.05 m., and 0.90 m., 
respectively). In addition to these remnants of the clerestory, we discovered the 
foundation walls of the apse (reinforced later, possibly in the seventh or the eighth 
century),? of both the aisles, and of the colonnades of the nave (fig. 1). The founda- 
tion wall of the facade, with the thresholds of three of the original doorways, was 
also traced; it is situated under the facade of the present nave and indicates the 
original level of the building. All these foundation walls are built of the opus mixtum 
used in the upper parts of the old clerestory. Besides these foundation walls and the 
corners of the clerestory, quite a number of other walls of the fifth-century building 
are preserved: small parts of the side wall of the right aisle (which possibly belong to 
a later construction), and quite considerable sections of the rising wall of the apse, 
of a fore-choir which linked the apse to the nave, and of a side room south of the 
apse, which continued the right aisle along the fore-choir. This side room opened 
through a door into the aisle, evidently to serve as a sacristy; in the seventh or 
eighth century a small side apse was added. Finally, parts of the triumphal arch be- 
tween the nave and the fore-choir could be traced (fig. 2), including the remnants of 
the abacus and the capital of the left-hand supporting column. 

Thus the principal features of this fifth-century edifice are clear: it was a basilica, 
one of the largest in Rome, 54.10 m. long and 24.75 m. wide, measurements which 
correspond exactly to those of S. Sabina. It consisted of a nave, 13.25 m. wide and 
14.65 m. high, and of two lower aisles. The nave ended in a stilted, semicircular 
apse, the fore-choir of which was accompanied at least on the right by a side room 
continuing the aisle. Three doors led into the nave. The nave itself was lighted by ' 
thirteen large windows. Although this leads to the conclusion that nave and aisles 
were separated by thirteen arcades, we do not yet know the height of these arcades, 
nor the form of their supports. But apart from these unknown facts, we are now 
able to reconstruct one of the largest and most important Roman churches of the 
fifth century, which, besides representing the common type of Early Christian 
basilica, adds to it a few features before unknown in Rome at this period, such as 
the fore-choir of the apse and the accompanying sacristy-like side room at the right. 

This side room, certainly a sacristy, may have had a counterpart left of the choir 
in a baptistery, thus forming an arrangement known from other Roman churches, 
such as S. Crisogono and S. Stefano in Via Latina, though not before the middie of 
the fifth century. The fore-choir, on the other hand, certainly recalls ecclesiastical 
types of the Near East, and while it is obvious that Near Eastern elements were 
quite common in Rome from the late fifth century on, their apparition as early as 
the second quarter of the fifth century is quite unusual. Whether at that early period 
they really are derived from the Near East, or whether they belong to a common 


convincingly proved that the passage refers to S. Lorenzo in Lucina, not to S. Lorenzo f.l.m.; see also, 
Kirsch, Die rémischen Titelkirchen, 1918, pp. 80 ff. 

' Liber Pontificalis i, p. 364, n. 2. 

* Restorations are mentioned in the Liber Pontificalis under Benedict II (684-85) and Hadrian I 
(772-95). (Liber Pontificalis i, pp. 363, 507). 


Fic. 1.—S. Lorenzo in Lucina. GrounD PLAN AND SECTION 
(Drawing, W. Frank.) 
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Fig. 2.—S. Lorenzo in Luctna. Part or TRIUMPHAL ARCH 
(Photograph Sansaini) 


Fig. 5.—S. PeTRoNILLA IN DomitTILLaA. ANTEROOM OF First EpDIFICE 
(Photograph Sansaini) 
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stock of early elements which later disappear in Rome, while they were preserved 
in the Near East, remains to be decided. 

1.75 m. below the front parts of the fifth-century church, we found remnants of an 
edifice of the Antonine period. They consist of a series of cross-shaped piers and a 
wall, which seem to form a portico facing Via Lata. The cross piers evidently carried 
arches, 3.05 m. wide, and had pilasters added in front. The relation of this portico 
to others along the Via Lata (such as the Porticus Septorum and the Porticus 
Pollae), to the Ara Pacis and to the Obelisk of Campo Marzo, which were both situ- 
ated behind the church, may prove of particular interest. Walled up in the founda- 
tion wall of the reinforcement of the apse, we found fragments of columns and of a 
small Roman stele or basis, with socle and cornice. Neither decorations nor inscrip- 
tions are visible on it. 

SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. 

The church of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo is a relatively small edifice (25.73 m. by 
17.74 m.), situated opposite the Baths of Caracalla, with its fagade turned towards 
the ancient track of the Via Appia. Because of its small size, its importance in Roman 
Early Christian architecture, though considerable, has hardly been noticed. The 
original church was remodelled, but only slightly under Sixtus IV, between 1471 
and 1484, when the octagonal piers that carry the wide arcades were arranged in the 
interior and the clerestory was rebuilt with pointed windows, but on the same lines 
as the original one. Another change came in 1597-1602, when the church, which had 
lost all importance about 1500, was given to Cardinal Baronius: the edifice was 
restored, its walls were covered with frescoes and rectangular windows were pierced 
through the fifteenth-century clerestory. 

The original walls, which are still preserved in the facade, in the side walls, in the 
rear corners of the clerestory and in the apse and its side rooms, show masonry typical 
of the late eighth century; this date is confirmed by the figure of Leo III in the 
mosaic of the triumphal arch, as well as by a notice in the Liber Pontificalis relating 
to the construction of the edifice by Leo IIT (795-816)': at this time the church was 
constructed “‘ex novo,” at some distance from where an older ecclesiastical edifice 
had been situated. 

The building of Leo III has the form of a basilica, with a nave and two aisles 
(fig. 3). It has a narthex, of which only the left flank remains in front of the church, 
and a semicircular apse with three large windows, now walled up. On the right of 
the narthex remnants of an extensive convent building are preserved, belonging to 
two periods, one slightly later than the walls of the church, the other one of the 
twelfth century. The most interesting part, however, consists in the two side rooms 
that flank the apse. They form two approximately square two-storied constructions, 
tower-like and originally almost as high as the apse. Their ground floor is accessible 
from the aisles, while the upper chamber could evidently be reached only by wooden 
staircases, since no traces of other staircases are visible. While the upper story is 
carried out in masonry identical with that of the church itself, though separated 
from it by a break, the lower one not only has the same masonry as the church, but 
is also connected with it without any break. The lower section of these side construc- 

1 Liber Pontificalis ii, 30. 
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Fic. 3.—SS. NEREo ED AcHILLEO. ISOMETRIC PROJECTION 
(Drawing W. Frank!) 
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tions must therefore form part of the original structure, whereas the upper chamber 
was added slightly later. 

The importance of this structure lies in the fact that these lateral rooms flanking 
the apse form the nearest possible parallel to the pastophories, prothesis and 
diaconicon, so well known in churches of the Near East from the fourth century on. 
As a matter of fact, the whole of Near Eastern architecture is characterized by the 
use of these side chambers, which may be either one-storied or two-storied. The 
latter arrangement is found, for instance, at Qalb Louzeh and at Hass, in the sixth 
century.' In Rome, on the other hand, this arrangement would have seemed unique 
a few years ago, although the one-storied pastophories at S. Sinforosa on the Via 
Tiburtina, which are visible on any ground plan of the church,? should have been 
known. In the meantime one more instance of a one-storied pastophory has been 
discovered at S. Giovanni a Porta Latina, dated about 500.°* 

Thus the pastophories at SS. Nereo ed Achilleo are not an isolated feature, but 
form part of a Near Eastern tradition in Rome, which starts in the fifth century and 
ends in the early ninth century. While this seems not in any way problematical, two 
questions still remain to be explained: first, whether the pastophories in these 
Roman churches are a Near Eastern import, or whether they are developed from 
the older, possibly Roman arrangement, where the apse is flanked by a small 
sacristy on one side and by a considerably larger baptistery on the other side, 
projecting beyond the limits of the church and accessible from the outside and not 
from the church itself. Instances of this pattern are found at S. Crisogono and at S. 
Stefano a Via Latina, about 450, and possibly at S. Lorenzo in Lucina, 432-440.‘ 
If this were the case, we should have here an older Roman tradition, strengthened 
by Near Eastern influences, which had transformed the formerly irregular side 
rooms into regular pastophories. It seems, however, that a direct derivation of the 
pastophories from the Near East is more likely. If this is so, however, the second 
question arises how it came to pass that at SS. Nereo ed Achilleo the two-storied 
arrangement of the pastophories was adopted as late as the early ninth century, at a 
period when the Near Eastern models of this arrangement had died out and when 
in Rome itself the Near Eastern influence was coming to an end. 

Next to the right flank of the church and in front of its narthex, remains of 
Roman buildings were discovered by J. H. Parker in the 1870’s and were noted 
summarily by Lanciani in the Forma Urbis Romae. We can add to these remnants 
one Roman wall, contained in a wall contiguous to the right pastophory. It is ap- 
proximately 5.70 m. long and parallel to the Roman walls, as indicated on the 
Forma Urbis Romae. Whether these remnants belonged to the older ecclesiastical 
building,’ which was replaced by the construction of Leo III, remains to be seen. 
S. Lorenzo in Fonte 

The ancient buildings which were formerly situated on the present site of Via 
Cavour, which crosses the hill behind the little church of S. Lorenzo in Fonte, were 


1 Butler, Early Churches in Syria, Princeton, 1929, pp. 71 ff.; 130 f. 

2 Dehio-Bezold, Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes, 1888, pl. 17, 2. 
3 Krautheimer, AJA. xi, 1936, p. 485 ff. 4 See above, p. 389. 

5 It was possibly the Titulus de Fasciola; Kirsch, op. cit., pp. 90 ff. 
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drawn by P. S. Bartoli in 1684 and published in his posthumous ' work and by 
Lanciani and Noack-Lehmann-Hartleben after his reproduction? (fig. 4). They 
consisted of a wall with heating channels in its thickness (which Bartoli believed 
formed part of an aqueduct); a small room behind and a Doric colonnade in front of 
it; and a large barrel-vaulted room underneath the wall and the colonnade, which 
projected in front of them toward the valley. Since its walls were panelled with 
shells and mosaics, the room was evidently a nymphaeum. Still further below was 
situated a round well-house, which was connected with the nymphaeum by a winding 
staircase; it was contained in a terrace, which again projected toward the valley 
under the nymphaeum and was abutted by a travertine wall. All these parts evidence 
a large, terraced, suburban villa.* At present only the well-house is preserved; it is 
now accessible through a corridor from the valley side alone, where the church is 
situated above the former valley, so as to touch almost with the foundation wall of 
its apse the travertine wall abutting the original, undermost terrace. The corridor 
contains niches for lamps in its walls, as they are frequently used in the annular 
crypts so common in Roman eighth- and ninth-century churches. The whole arrange- 
ment suggests that this passage should date from about the same period. 

This date is confirmed by the constructions which we found under the present 
sixteenth-century church: two small rectangular rooms, connected by an arch, 
situated, as it seems, on the axis of the well-house. While the arch, according to its 
brick work, ought to be of the twelfth century, the original walls of these two rooms 
are evidently from the eighth century, as is proved again by their masonry and by 
the scanty remnants of some frescoes. They formed part of some ecclesiastical build- 
ing, which seems to have been erected when the ancient well-house behind it became 
an object of particular veneration, and when it was necessary to give access to the 
well-house by a corridor. Thus an arrangement is created which is quite frequent in 
Early Christian archaeology: the ecclesiastical edifice, combined with a separated 
building of special veneration, a memoria. The fact, however, that at S. Lorenzo in 
Fonte the ecclesiastical constructions (including the corridor) are relatively late, 
excludes the former assumption (which has already been refuted on topographical 
grounds by Huelsen) ‘ that this memoria was identical with the memoria of S. 
Ippolito, mentioned in an inscription of the late fourth century.’ It may have been 
a memoria of St. Lawrence, a saint whose name is mentioned in connection with S. 
Lorenzo in Fonte at least from the late Middle Ages on. 

S. Maria de Metrio 

The question of the memoria appears once more in connection with the ruins south 
of the arch of Titus, the so-called Terme di Eliogabalo. An excellent architectural 
survey of these ruins was made by Jonescu * a few years ago. He segregated in his 
analysis the older Roman parts, and pointed to the existence of a small, ecclesiasti- 
cal building within them. A new survey corrected his analysis in some points. It 

1 Bartoli, Receuil des peintures antiques, 1757. 

2 Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations, 1897, pp. 393 ff.; Noack-Lehmann-Hartleben, Pompeji, 1937, 
pl. 56. 3 Lehmann-Hartleben, op. cit., frequently discusses this type, see pp. 188 ff. 

* Ch. Huelsen, Le Chiese di Roma nel Medio Evo, 1927, pp. 263, 286 f. 

® De Rossi, Bull Arch Crist. 1867, pp. 57 ff. 


6 J. A. Jonescu, “Le cosidette Terme di Eliogabalo” . . . in Ephemeris Dacoromana iv, 1926, pp. 
1 ff. As early as 1883 J. H. Parker, Archaeology of Rome vi, had pointed to the church. 
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helped, above all, to clarify the appearance and the interpretation of this ecclesiasti- 
cal building. Originally it was, as Jonescu had already stated, a small, square con- 
struction, carried by four L-shaped corner piers, with arches opening on three sides; 
on the fourth side it had an apse added to it. All these walls are preserved up to a 
height of about four meters. In the middle of the square room is a deep well, evi- 
dently a hagiasma (holy well), accessible by a staircase from the outside. Thus it 
seems clear that the whole construction was not just a simple chapel, but a memoria, 
an ecclesiastical edifice erected above a venerable place (which in this case must have 
been the well). But while edifices of this type are well known throughout the Near 
East, they are quite unknown in the West. The apse contains a semicircular con- 
struction, which creates a kind of ambulatory along the curve of the apse and a 
semicircular niche in its front side, closed by marble slabs, evidently a confessio. 
In other words, we are dealing here with a forerunner of the annular crypt, with an 
intermediary link between the ambulatory under the synthronon (frequent in the 
Near East) and the Roman annular crypts of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
(Jonescu like all his predecessors, believed the construction to be a fountain.) 

While this construction within the apse seems to date from the eighth century, the 
masonry of the original edifice points to a period certainly not later than the middle 
of the sixth. Its importance lies in the fact that also architectonically its construction 
clearly represents a parallel to the first canopy-like memoria at St. John in Ephesos. 
The connection with the Near East is evidently maintained in this building for quite 
some time, hence the addition of cross wings to the original building in the eighth (?) 
century ' and the even later installation of the “ambulatory” within the apse. 
Likewise, the name of the church, S. Maria de Metrio, which seems to be a corrup- 
tion of Demetrios, points to connections with the Near East. 

S. Petronilla in Domitilla. 

The history of this catacomb church was partly clarified by a small excavation in 
the summer of 1936, and an investigation of the walls excavated by De Rossi ? in 
1874 and 1875. The first edifice, the existence of which had been already observed by 
De Rossi, evidently consisted of a small, square cubiculum of about 3 by 2.50 m., 
with four arcosolia in its four tufa walls, and with the entrance near the corner of 
the front wall.* The sarcophagi of three martyrs are arranged in this cubiculum, so 
as to fill its space in a block. The new excavation showed that a trapezoidal anteroom 
(7m.x6m.x5.50m.x6m.) was situated in front of this cubiculum (fig. 5, p. 391). An 
arched doorway connected both rooms; a second door led from the cubiculum into 
the galleries of the catacombs, while the anteroom was likewise connected with them 
by a passage. All these parts are constructed of the excellent brickwork common in 
edifices of the second half of the fourth century, and may well be dated in the period 
of Damasus I (366-84), who wrote one of his epigrams in honor of Saint Nereus and 
Achilleus, fragments of which were found in 1874 and 1875.4 The church itself, a 
quite late construction built of opus mixtum, replaced these older structures, pre- 
serving only the tomb of the martyrs, which came to be situated under the apse; its 


1 Jonescu, op. cit. 

2 De Rossi, Bull Arch Crist. 1874, pp. 1 ff.; 1875, pp. 68 ff. Lefort, RA. 1874, i, p. 372 ff.; ii, 128 ff. 
3 Marucchi, I cimitero di Domitilla, 1909 ff. 

‘ Commissione di Archeologia Sacra, Rome; J. H. Parker, Archaeology of Rome xii, 1877, pl. XXII. 
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excentric arrangement may be explained by the axis of these very tombs and the 
former constructions. 
S. Susanna 

A most important discovery was made during the summer of 1938 at S. Susanna. 
I had observed previously that at least the right upper wall of the church (which 
was given its present form by Carlo Maderna in 1595-1603) still contained some 
remnants of an earlier edifice. This summer the buildings adjoining the right flank of 
the church were demolished and we were able to make a complete survey of the 
church and of the earlier buildings situated below its level. The following results 
were obtained: 

(1) The church was a building of considerable size, with a nave 37.50 m. in 
length, accompanied by two aisles and terminating in a semicircular apse. Its brick 
work points definitely to the late eighth century, to the period when, according to 
the Liber Pontificalis, Leo III (795-816) erected a basilica in lieu of the former titulus 
duas domos”’ at this very place.’ 

Of this edifice the walls of the nave are completely preserved (fig. 6), with thirteen 
windows in the clerestory, thirteen gallery openings carried by square brick piers, 
and below them thirteen arcades connecting the nave with the aisles. The supports 
of the arcades have disappeared, and since piers would have left some traces, they 
must have been columns. As some remnants of the right aisle wall were still standing 
this summer (they have since been completely demolished), the width of the aisle 
could be determined at 4.65 m., the thickness of the walls at 0.76 m.; the height of 
the nave was about 17.05 m., of the aisle 7.25 m., of the gallery 4.75 m. Remnants of 
the facade, with thresholds of three doorways all leading into the nave, were traced, 
thus indicating the level of the nave, not much- under the present pavement. The 
semicircular apse is clearly recognizable. 

The most extraordinary feature of this church is its galleries. They are almost 
unique among Roman churches of the eighth and ninth centuries within the city, 
with the one exception of S. Maria in Cosmedin. If other churches in Rome 
have galleries, as do S. Lorenzo f.l.m. and S. Agnese f.l.m., it is because they are 
cemeterial basilicas, the main floor of which had to be set down to the level of the 
surrounding catacombs, while an upper floor, that is the galleries, had to be kept 
accessible at ground level. The reasons for which this particular type (which is defi- 
nitely more in the Near Eastern tradition than in the Roman Early Christian) was 
decided upon by Leo III at S. Susanna, where it was not needed for liturgical reasons, 
remain still to be clarified. 

(2) More important from the Roman archaeologist’s point of view are the rem- 
nants underneath and adjoining this basilica. Some remnants of Roman walls situ- 
ated under the nave have been known for a long time.” A closer investigation shows 
that they consist of two systems of walls: an older one with opus reticulatum walls 
and brick work at the corners only, containing a column * which evidences the 
existence of a peristyle, ran on an axial system, oblique to the direction of the church; 
a more recent one, with reticulatum foundations and with brick walls, ran on an axial 
system carried over to the church. Both these systems, Roman I and Roman II, 


1 Tiber Pontificalis ii, p. 3. 2 Lanciani, Bd. 1869, p. 229 f.; Kirsch, op. cit., p. 73. 
3 Photograph in F. Hendrichs, S. J., La voce delle chiese antichissime di Roma, 1933, fig. 37. 
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could be observed during this summer in numerous remnants outside the church as 
well; at the same time it became evident that each of them consisted of a number of 
construction periods. The oldest remnants of the oblique system (I) are evidently 
two walls situated thirteen meters behind the end of the nave, where they cross under 
the foundation wall of the right flank of the seventeenth-century nuns’ choir. 
One consists of large, tufa blocks, each 52 cm. high, while the whole wall is 2.85 m. 
thick. It looks as though they had been taken from the Servian Wall (which ran 
to the North at a short distance and into which, directly opposite the church, 
a large break seems to have been made).' The other one is a wall of opus 
incertum, only 50 cm. thick, which leans against the first one. The opus incertum 
wall could be traced for the length of eleven m. to the left flank of the nuns’ choir, 
while the tufa wall disappeared; evidently it has been superseded by the second 
system (see below). Next in time to them there would follow the opus reticulatum 
wall with brick corners, under the nave. It extended also outside the present church: 
remnants of a reticulatum wall were discovered adjoining the front half of the church 
and belonging to system (I); close to it the base of a column was found, which per- 
haps belongs to the peristyle, of which one column is preserved under the church. 
To system (I) belong, furthermore, a number of brick walls, situated partly near the 
right flank of the nave, partly behind its apse, where they cross under the foundation 
walls of the nuns’ choir; their brick masonry shows that they lead up through the 
first century A.D. to the first half of the second century and that they belong to at 
least three different construction periods, not including the earlier opus reticulatum, 
opus incertum and tufa walls. They seem to belong not to one, but to a number of 
different buildings, as is evidenced by the differences in their masonry and also by 
slight differences in their direction. ; 

Across this earlier system two very large edifices, covering an area of about 60 m., 
were erected at a later period, on an axial system corresponding to the present 
church (system IT). The walls along the front half of the church and below its nave, 
which pertain to this system, evidently belonged to some residence, of which rem- 
nants of numerous mosaic pavements and of pavements of opus spinatum have been 
uncovered. The walls of a second house are preserved under and along the rear part 
of the church, particularly well in the left foundation wall of the nuns’ choir, where 
they show the large openings commonly found in Roman shops. A brick stamp dis- 
covered in an arch of the residence seems to point to the middle of the second cen- 
tury,? and so does the brick masonry of the walls. Thus two very large houses can 
be clearly determined in the second system. Their existence explains also the expres- 
sion “‘ad duas domos,” used from the fourth to the eighth century for the titulus, 
which during the fourth century was founded in them.* 

The existence of the two Roman systems is interesting, particularly in connection 
with the urban development of the city in this quarter. Both systems have been 
found in the neighbourhood (as evidenced by the Forma Urbis Romae).‘ The find- 
ings at S. Susanna may contribute toward a clarification of the relative, and to some 
extent, the absolute chronology of this section of urban development in the city. 

RicHARD KRAUTHEIMER 
Vassar CoLLEGE in collaboration with WoLrcaNne FRANKL 


1 Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romae, pl. 10. 2 Thus I am kindly informed by Dr. H. Bloch. 
3 Kirsch, op. cit., p. 71. 4 Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romae, pl. 10. 
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In December, 1880, during excavations for the English Church on the Via del 
Babuino in the Campus Martius in Rome, several bronze portrait heads were 
found. They were reported by Lanciani as three heads and numerous fragments.! 
A fairly complete head of an unidentified young Caesar (fig. 1, a) and a face thought 
to represent Nero (fig. 1, b) were bought for the Conservatori Museum, where they 
still are.? The third, the best preserved, has disappeared (fig. 2). From the numerous 
fragments, two heads were repaired with the help of plaster, iron, bone, newspaper 
and silver, pieced out with unconnecting fragments, some turned inside out, and sold 
to Don Marcello Massarenti, who kept them in the Accoramboni Palace in Rome 
(figs. 3, 4). The catalogue of his collection * lists them as coming from the Via del 
Babuino, from the foundations of the English Church; it does not mention the 
pieces in the Conservatori, nor does any publication of the Conservatori pieces or 
of the excavation from which they came mention Massarenti’s little known collec- 
tion. Another head, of which the face is a modern forgery in the style of a Gallic 
warrior, and which is in large part made up of unconnecting fragments, was also in 
Massarenti’s collection (fig. 5). It was not catalogued as from the same source, but 
merely as “found in Rome.” Fragments of this, the back of the head, front of the 
neck and bust, may fit the face called Nero in the Conservatori. 

The Massarenti collection was sold to Mr. Walters of Baltimore in 1902. Recently 
the three bronze heads have been dismantled at the Walters Art Gallery and remade 
on brass frames without restoration of the missing portions. The pieces were restored - 
electrolytically, with the exception of a few fragments which required special treat- 
ment.® It is now possible to say what was in the original find, except for what may be 
concealed in the “Young Caesar” in Rome. 

Of the heads in Baltimore, one is certainly Augustus (figs. 6, 7).° Four connecting 
pieces give the essentials for establishing the type: the face, the forehead and the top 
of the head in front, the top of the head in the back, and a small piece of the back of 
the head. The facial profile and the division of locks on the forehead are unmistak- 
able. The four pieces, when set together, make a head 0.27 m. long from front to 
back, with a face 0.19 m. long. This is a usual size of head, approximately one and 
one-half times life size. The bronze is 0.04—0.05 m. thick. This is unusually thick for a 
wax cast, which I take it to be from the detailed conformation of back to front and 
the gnarled interior, especially around the mouth and nose and the fine rendering of 
the eyebrows.’ The eyes were inset, probably of colored stones. After casting, the hair 

1 Bull Comm. ix, 1881, p. 30, pl. 1; also Fiorelli, NS. 1880, p. 467 (Dec.). 

2H. Stuart Jones, Catalogue of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 1926, p. 288, nos. 7, 8, pl. 116. 

3 Edouard Van Esbroeck and U. and M. P., Catalogue du Musée de Peinture, Sculpture et Archéologie 
au Palais Accoramboni ii, 1897, pp. 3-4, nos. 1, 2. ‘ Ibid., p. 26, no. 142. 

5 The chin of the “Tiberius” was partially electrolyzed and then colored by Rutherford Gettens of 
the Fogg Art Museum. The other pieces were electrolyzed by Harold Ellsworth at the Walters Art 
Gallery. 6 Museum no. 23.105. 


7 For the characteristics of wax and sand casts, see Kluge and Lehmann-Hartleben, Die antiken 
Grossbronzen, i, 1927, p. 103. 
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was worked with a flat chisel. No repairs exist, and no trace of pour- or vent-channel 
is apparent. None of the neck remains, so that we cannot tell whether this was an 
independent head or a head from a statue. 

To these four pieces two may be added with reasonable probability of correctness. 
A left ear of proper size and the hair adjoining behind were formerly in the same head 
and seem to belong, although they do not touch the other surviving pieces. The tex- 
ture and technique are the same. The parting of the locks behind the ear, with the 
upper lock curling up, the lower down, is characteristic of Augustus. There is a 
depression on the interior into the protruding part of the ear, filled with what seems 
to be a sandy core. 

The head when thus put together shows Augustus in early middle life. The deep 
lines of the forehead, one horizontal, two vertical at the top of the nose, indicate 
age. Augustus is older than in the bronze from Meroé, the Vatican head and the 
Prima Porta statue, and the artist is a realist, who shows him to be older. 

Of a second head in Baltimore (figs. 8, 9) ! pieces which join one another make up 
the top and sides, with both ears, the left side of the face, the mouth and chin, and 
the front, right side and back of the neck. Other fragments belonging to the front of 
the bust are preserved, but do not join the parts of the head and do not indicate the 
shape of the bust in front. The pieces which form the right side of the face, including 
the right eye, do not join the other pieces, and are assigned tentatively to this head. 
To place each of the pieces in its correct position it has been necessary to rebuild 
the head much broader above the ears and much more pointed of face than it was 
formerly; by so doing and separating two unconnected fragments of hair above the 
forehead, the parts of the face can be related to one another. The joints have been 
made very wide: because of the bending of the material, it is not possible to have each 
piece correctly placed and still closely joined to its neighbors. 

The head when reset has a face 0.155 m. tall. It is of an average thickness of 
0.003 m. (thinner than the Augustus), with hair finely but not deeply chiseled after 
casting. It may be a wax cast. The eyes are hollow and were filled with colored 
stones. The indications are that this was a bust, not a head set into a statue. 

The person represented is a young man with head large above the ears, pointed 
face, small mouth, arched eyebrows, a prominent Adam’s apple, curly hair combed 
toward a rather square forehead with locks turned front at the corners and with three 
sections of locks of contrary directions over the forehead, a curl in front of the 
left ear, a curl turning out and then down before the right ear, short locks of hair at 
the back of the neck, and a long lock brushed forward behind the right ear. He looks 
like Tiberius. : 

The hair-line will repay study. To complete it we must discard the misfit piece of 
hair formerly inserted crosswise between the two large fragments, and separate 
them by more than its space. The innermost curl of the piece at the right side would 
have to be completed curving back with its tip facing the tip of the next curl; it 
would, therefore, end parallel to the lock on the piece at the left side of the head 
which just starts before the break. 

The prototype of this arrangement is to be found in heads of Augustus. His hair 

1 Museum no. 23.190. ] 
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is always combed down at the sides, and falls in three locks over his forehead: a lock 
over his left eye, turned to the left, a lock in the center, turned to the right, and a 
lock over his right eye, turned to the left. Add a lock turned toward the center at 
each corner of the forehead, and you have the headdress of our head, of most of the 
heads called Tiberius or his brother Drusus, and of many heads identified as other 
Caesars. The origin is clearest on our head, on a bronze in Naples, usually called 
Tiberius ! and on a marble from Samos called Drusus,? on which the violent separa- 
tion of locks over the right eye suggests the familiar type of Augustus; but it may 
be traced in most of the others by the part just to the left of the center, and by the 
curls turned forward at the corners of the forehead, of which the right side usually 
has one more strand than the left, showing that Augustus’ side lock is remembered 
though it merges with the corner lock. Another group of portraits of Tiberius has 
the main division of locks over the right eye.* This is a reversal of the type which 
we have been studying, as is proved by the extra lock at the left instead of at the 
right. 

If we look at portraits of Tiberius in his old age, after the death of Augustus, we 
see him with the curls turned forward at the corners of the forehead and the part 
just at the left of the center; but the separation of the locks has vanished. There can 
be but one explanation of this: that the three-lock division was characteristic of 
Augustus and became an artistic convention during his lifetime, but went out of use 
after his death, while the square forehead, curls turned forward at the corners, part 
just off center, and straight hair-line were characteristic of Tiberius; the two sets of 
features were combined in early heads of Tiberius, while only the set which really 
belonged to him was used in the later portraits. 

A study of the origin of the hair-line of Tiberius, however, gives us a warning 
against identifying every head which has this hair-line as Tiberius. If the coif- 
fure is nothing but a copy of that of Augustus, with two little locks added, it might 
have been used for anyone. It can be a criterion of date, and may be a criterion for 
judging identity when other features of Tiberius are present. In the case under dis- 
cussion, the small mouth with corners drawn in seems to be a determining feature. 
In general outline, however, it must be said that the head bears a decided resem- 
blance to several heads which may or may not represent Tiberius, and less resem- 
blance to heads which certainly represent him. It is most like the bust in Naples, 
mentioned above, and a statue in New York,‘ which has the same very short 
locks, an evidence of extreme youth. We can say only that the head may be a 
portrait of Tiberius. 

The face in the Conservatori shows the perfect Claudian nose and chin (fig. 1, b). 
Some pieces which may belong to it are in Baltimore, in the head with the modern 
face made after the Gaul (fig. 5).° The finding place of this head is not certain. It 
was rebuilt by a different workman from the others, on an iron frame, not in a solid 
plaster block. The back of the head, a piece from under the chin, and the front of the 
bust seem to fit the face in the Conservatori, and are here shown with a plaster cast 


1 RM. 50, 1935, pl. 55. 2 Ibid., p. 274, fig. 8. 3 Fuchs, Pantheon ix, 1937, pp. 270-273. 


4 RM. 50, 1935, p. 299, fig. 22; Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, 1915, pp. 149-152, no. 
333. 5 Museum no. 23.104. 
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of it! (fig. 10). The correspondence of technique of eyebrows and side-whiskers is 
good. It is probable that the pieces belong together, although proof cannot be given. 

This head must be that of a member of the Claudian family, and may be Nero. 
The possibility must, however, also be considered that it is Drusus the third, son of 
Germanicus.? The Claudian features, thick neck, hair long in the back of the neck 
and falling down over a low forehead, occur on his portraits too, and the division of 
locks above the forehead so that most of the hair turns to the right is characteristic 
of him rather than of Nero. Considering the uncertainty of the types of both Nero 
and Drusus the third, the hopeless condition of the fragments in question and the 
doubt as to their belonging together, it is impossible to form a decision as to the 
individual represented. I incline to the view that Nero is intended. 

The other head in the Conservatori cannot be identified in its present condi- 
tion (fig. 1, a). The nose, chin, left ear and cheek, and patches around the mouth 
are restored.’ The hair above the forehead is probably misplaced; pieces of hair of 
similar technique belonging to a very large head were combined with our head of 
Augustus. Caligula has been suggested as the subject, but most have thought it wise 
to consider it a private individual. Now that we know that it was in a find with Julio- 
Claudian portraits we can identify it as one of that family. The small but prominent 
chin and the small mouth are characteristic of them and the head resembles our pos- 
sible Tiberius. We cannot, however, say which member of the family is represented. 

The best preserved of the heads found (fig. 2) went neither to the Conservatori 
nor to the Walters Art Gallery. Its present location is unknown to me.‘ It was called 
Augustus * when found, an identification hard to accept in the presence of the certain 
Augustus from the same hoard. It resembles the statue by Cleomenes which is in the 
Louvre and which has been called Julius Caesar,’ Germanicus, and Augustus in the 
guise of Mercury.’ It is impossible to say which, if any, of these identifications is 
correct, but we can be sure that the period is that of Julius Caesar or the early years 
of the Principate of Augustus, and that the person represented was important, since 
he was represented as Mercury. The bronze head is of the same period, probably of 
the same person. We do not know whether or not it is that of a Julio-Claudian. 

These five heads are all from the Julio-Claudian period, and four of them represent 
members of the imperial family. All are of the better grade of commercial workman- 
ship. Mixed in with these heads in their former restorations were fragments of many 
other heads. We cannot be certain that all these fragments came from the same 
find, but it is a fair assumption that they did. They include fragments from three or 
more male heads of various sizes and from one female head, much smaller than any 
of the male heads, with short curls, and from one larger female head with braids 


1T am indebted to Commendatore Settimo Bocconi for preparing this cast and to Miss Lucy Shoe 
for studying the original in the Conservatori Museum. 

2 Studniczka, AA. 1921, col. 534; Johnson, AJA. xxx, 1926, pp. 158 ff.; West, Rémische Portrdatplastik, 
1933, pl. XLV, no. 195, and NS. 1919, pp. 116-117, figs. 3 and 4. *H. Stuart Jones, loc. cit. 

4 Lanciani, loc. cit. implies that Signor Scalambrini, who bought the two heads and gave them to 
the Conservatori, bought and kept the third. 

5 NS. 1880, p. 467; Jordan (Huelsen), Topographie der Stadt Rom, i, 3, 1907, p. 451. 

6 Scott, Portraitures of Julius Caesar, 1903, pp. 141-144. 

7 Brendel, RM. 50, 1935, pp. 251-259, pls. 27, 28, and note 2 on p. 254. 
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and short locks. It might be argued that this last, because of its coiffure, should be 
dated later than the Julio-Claudian period; but since the piece is so small that one 
cannot understand the entire coiffure, it seems best to base our judgment on the 
technique. The technique is that of the earlier period. For none of the other heads 
could a date other than this period be suggested. 

Lanciani, who saw these heads excavated, noted that they were piled up in the 
foundations of a house. He believed that they were collected during the barbarian 
attacks by a robber who intended to return and sell them, citing as parallels other 
groups of miscellaneous stolen works of art.1 The Massarenti Catalogue? assumes the 
same and suggests the neighboring Mausoleum of Augustus as the source of the loot, 
but the villa in the foundations of which they were found, a building of the same 
period as the heads, is a more plausible source. 

The younger Pliny had a group of imperial statues in his villa, handed down by his 
ancestors. In a letter to Trajan * he states that he had planned to move them to a 
temple in the neighboring town during the reign of Nerva, and to add a statue of that 
emperor; but circumstances prevented the building of the temple; he now wishes 
to build it and to add a statue of Trajan and presumably also one of Nerva to 
the group. It has been suggested ‘ that the statues had been inherited by Pliny from 
his mother’s family and were those which precipitated the difficulties of Marcus 
Granius Marcellus in the second year of the reign of Tiberius; he was tried for plac- 
ing his own statue higher than that of Tiberius, and for removing a head of Augustus 
from a statue to insert one of Tiberius.® 

Whether or not the identification is correct, these two stories help to explain 
how groups such as ours were formed. Pieces were acquired one at a time as tactful 
adornments of a private home; if they were very fine, or very much in the way, they 
might eventually be moved to a public building. Pieces might, of course, be placed 
in a public building as they were made. One would have expected to find a group in a 
private home long ere now, but excavations have been most unrewarding in this re- 
spect. A statue in the Villa Item at Pompeii has a head of Livia, replacing another, 
we trust not of a deified person.* A public building at Corinth, known as the Julian 
Basilica, was decorated with statues, of which four have retained their heads and rep- 
resent members of the imperial family.7 A number of imperial heads were found in 
1826 at Chiragan (Martres-Tolsanes), France, in a palace or basilica.* Another group 
was found in France at Beziers ;* the location was not reported carefully so that we 
do not know what type of building they adorned. 

Although excavational evidence is lacking, with Pliny’s statement in view we can 
assert that it is more probable that these miscellaneous portraits were in a villa and 


1 Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 1889, p. 297. 

2 Edouard Van Esbroeck and others, op. cit., p. 3. 

3 Letters, x, 8. 1am indebted to Professor Lehmann-Hartleben for this reference and for help in study- 
ing all of these portraits. 4Gamurrini, Strena Helbigiana, 1900, pp. 93-98. 

5 Tacitus, Annals i, 74; Suetonius, Tiberius, 58. 6 AA, xlv, 1930, pp. 387-394. 

7 Johnson, Corinth ix, 1931, pp. 70-85; Swift, AJA. xxv, 1921, pp. 142-157, pp. 248-265. 

* Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs de la Gaule Romaine ii, 1908, pp. 60 ff., nos. 948 ff.; 
Du Mége, Description du Musée des Antiquités de Toulouse, 1855, pp. 97-98. 

® Espérandieu, op. cit., i, 1907, pp. 341-343, no. 528. 
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were cheated out of their chance of being moved to a public building, than that they 
were set up in a public building and carried to the foundations of a villa for hiding. 
In every respect our heads are what one would expect to adorn the villa located 
above them. There is no reason to suppose that they were brought from far away, or 
that they were collected from various monuments. We cannot prove, however, that 
they came from this villa. We do not know whether they were put away whole and 
broken in the subsequent collapse of the house above them, or whether they were 
concealed as scrap metal. We do not know whether there were, with them, parts of 
the statues to which some of them belonged. We do not know whether the person 
putting them away was their owner or a robber. And we do not know the date of 
their hiding. Careful study at the time of the excavation might have revealed these 
facts. 

It seems to me probable that the heads were put away whole by their owner, 
who lived in the villa above, to preserve them during the riots in the years after the 
death of Nero, when mobs went about breaking and stealing ' and might have vented 
their hatred on the likeness of Nero, included in this group; and that the heads were 
demolished in the collapse of the house, immediately after their concealment or long 
afterwards. In favor of this theory is the consistent early imperial date of the heads, 
which agrees with the date of the house, and the presence of an iron grating with 
them.‘ This iron grating suggests that there may have been a subterranean cham- 
ber closed by a grating used by the owner of the house above. It is impossible to 
prove this theory. I can only say that the concealment of a group of heads, such as I 
have discussed, within the city of Rome during the period after the fall of Nero 


for the sake of preservation accords perfectly with the historical situation known to 
have existed and that it would be stranger not to have an example of it than to have 
one.?® 


Dorotuy Kent 
Tue Watters Art GALLERY 


1 Tacitus, Histories iii, 85; iv, 1. 2 NS. 1880, p. 467. 
3 This paper was presented at the General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
December, 1937 (AJA. xlii, 1938, p. 129). 


PROSYMNA: REMAINS OF POST-MYCENAEAN DATE 


ALMOST every campaign of excavation, whatever its aim, occasionally yields certain 
unanticipated tdapepya which are frequently hardly less interesting and valuable 
than the results that form the primary objective of the undertaking. Many classical 
sites in the course of being uncovered have thus accidentally produced remains of 
earlier periods (not to mention later) that have been useful in shedding light on 
problems of general importance. Sometimes the reverse occurs; and in the following 
pages we venture to offer a brief account of some such fortuitous discoveries that 
were made during the excavation of the preclassical settlement at the Argive 
Heraeum and its neighboring cemeteries. The material in question, which was un- 
earthed in many widely separated places during the seasons of 1925, 1927 and 1928, 
is all of post-Mycenaean date, and most of it can be referred to the Geometric, 
Orientalizing and Archaic periods of Greek art. 

The substance of this article was written to form the concluding chapter of the 
book Prosymna, dealing with the excavations at the Argive Heraeum. For various 
reasons it was judged expedient to omit the chapter from that volume, which 
gained somewhat in unity through the exclusion of matter having no very close con- 
nection with the main subject of the book. Since the material itself, however, in- 
cludes not a little of considerable interest, it has seemed to merit a permanent record 
in published form; and I am grateful to the editors of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY for their courtesy in extending to me the hospitality of its pages. 


I. A SHRINE OF THE EARLY SEVENTH CENTURY 


About 75 m. northwestward of the Tholos Tomb ! and some 25 m. southwest of 
Chamber Tomb XVII,? our exploratory trenches revealed a small terrace, supported 
in part on its southwesterly side by a massive wall of conglomerate and limestone. 
The terrace, or rather platform, had a length of ca. 12.50 m. from southeast to north- 
west and a width of ca. 8.50 m. On its northwestern side it was bounded by a shallow 
stream-bed, and the original construction at this end had doubtless been carried 
away in the course of time by occasional torrents. On the northeastern and south- 
eastern sides a substructure of rough stones was brought to light, but apparently the 
only retaining wall meant to be visible was that already mentioned on the south- 
western side. It was found standing to a height of 2 m. (fig. 1); the best built section 
was only 4.70 m. long, but the line was continued 5.70 m. farther southeastward by 
a wall of smaller stones. ; 

The floor of the platform was reached at an average depth of about 0.55 m. be- 
low the modern surface of the ground; it was roughly level, formed of some large 
stones and a fill of smaller stones and gravel. The topsoil covering it contained Hel- 
lenistic and classical potsherds as well as some earlier fabrics. Near the centre of the 
platform was a deposit of burnt débris, black earth and carbonized matter, occupy- 
ing an irregular area ca. 1.20 m. in diameter. The layer was 0.20 m. thick and con- 


1Cf. BSA. xxv, pp. 330 ff. 2 Cf. Prosymna, pp. 53 ff. 
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tained fragments of bronze, a piece of iron, and some potsherds of Protocorinthian 
and associated vases. Similar pottery and similar bits of bronze came to light almost 
everywhere about the platform, but most of these remains were utterly shattered 
and badly decayed. The deeper earth along the northeastern and the southwestern 
sides of the platform, however, yielded considerable quantities of material in a much 
better state of preservation. The bronzes found here included many mesomphalic 
phialae, numerous pins, and fragments of various other votive offerings. Potsherds 
were especially abundant, and there were not a few small votive vases of the un- 


Fig. 1. —Retarntnec WALL or TERRACE OF EARLY SHRINE 


painted Protocorinthian style. Some sherds of Geometric ware also came to light, 
principally in the lowest strata; and just above hardpan a few fragments of My- 
cenaean ware made their appearance. 

The evidence seemed to me to warrant the conclusion that the platform had been 
prepared to support a small shrine of some kind. It is true that no trace of an actual 
building could be recognized; if there ever was one at all it must have been a small 
and simple edifice, perhaps constructed mainly or entirely of crude brick. Its niost 
important feature, at all events, was apparently an altar, where burnt sacrifices 
were offered, as indicated by the thick deposit of charred matter in a restricted area 
on the floor of the platform. Perhaps the altar itself constituted the shrine, although 
there must presumably have been some sort of shelter in which the votive offerings 
could be kept. 

The great bulk of the pottery found on and about the platform was of the Proto- 
corinthian styles belonging mainly to the eighth and seventh centuries B.c.; and that 
period is indicated as the most flourishing in the history of the shrine. Its first estab- 
lishment as a sacred place, however, falls in an earlier age, the Geometric Period, if 
not before, if one may judge by the ceramic evidence from the deepest strata. The 
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same kind of evidence from the upper layers suggests that the shrine continued to 
exist through the classical age, although perhaps no longer enjoying its previous 
prosperity; but it seems not to have survived Hellenistic times. 

With regard to the identity of the cult, little can be said. The votive objects re- 
covered, mesomphalic phialae, pins, skewers, rings, etc., differ not at all from those 
found at the Heraeum itself, and the figurines of terracotta are of the same types 
as those from the sanctuary. Furthermore, one sherd of black-glazed ware came to 
light bearing the inscription HJEPA= EM[I (fig. 11, p. 421).' Our shrine thus appears 
to have been merely an outlying altar belonging to Hera herself. 

Salver 

The only object of precious metal is a silver ring (fig. 2) of rather delicate and curi- 

ous workmanship. D. 0.024 m., thickness of bar 3 mm. The hoop is made of a bar of 
silver, circular in section, bent in the form of a 
horseshoe, with its two ends pierced and connected 
by means of a fine straight silver wire. The latter 
passed through the perforation on each side and 
was fastened in a coil extending some distance 
along the bar. The fine wire served to attach and 
to hold in place a pierced bezel, or seal, of amber, 
some decaying remnants of which survived. The 
ring is similar in shape to two specimens in bronze 
found by Sir Charles Walston at the Heraeum.? 


Bronze 


The bronzes were very numerous, although the 
material was for the most part in a badly shattered 
and corroded state. Not a few pieces, however, had 
become coated with a fine protecting patina which 
had saved them from destruction. Many different 
kinds of objects are represented, all apparently of a votive character. Since they 
are in the main similar to the bronzes found in the excavations conducted by Sir 
Charles Walston, which were exhaustively catalogued by DeCou, we shall not at- 
tempt here to give a complete list and classification, but shall limit ourselves to a 
brief account of some of the better preserved pieces. 

Straight Pins. The selection shown in figure 3 is representative. The shaft is a 
straight wire, circular in section, tapering to a point, while the head is more or less 
elaborately decorated. The various types, differentiated by the form of the head, all 
find their counterparts among the classes established by DeCou,* and we seem to 
have no new categories. The commonest shapes are those with beaded upper end of 
shaft and a thin disc-like head. 

Safety-Pins. Only a few fibulae came to light, but they belong to several different 


Fig. 2. —SItvER FRoM TERRACE 
Bretow Toms XVII 


1 Pink clay, smooth black glaze inside and outside. The inscription is scratched in letters 5 to 6 mm. 
high. 

2 Argive Heraeum, ii, p. 251, pl. LX X XIX, Nos. 969, 970. 

3 Argive Heraeum, ii, pp. 207-239, pls. LX XVITI-LXXXI. Our examples vary from 0.042 m. to 
0.149 m. in length. 
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categories. Two are of the massive type having a high bow decorated with large 
corrugated knobs (fig. 4, Nos. 8, 9).! Two others (fig. 4, Nos. 10, 11) * are of plain, 
relatively thin wire, with a simple hook to catch the pin and with a single coil at the 
head. Another (fig. 4, No. 13)? is larger than the preceding, with a twisted wire back, 
rectangular in section, terminating in a flattened hooked end, while the spring is 
provided by a single coil. Yet another variety has a broad, flat, well shaped back, 
the upper surface of which bears a lightly incised pattern of crossing lines of dashes 
(fig. 4, No. 12), while the pin itself is a round-sectioned wire springing on a single 
coil. This latter type does not appear to be exemplified among the pins from the ear- 
lier excavations at the Heraeum, but the others have several analogies.® 

Rings. Plain rings were very common (fig. 4, Nos. 16-27); most of them are sim- 

- ple hoops of 
wire roughly 
circular in sec- 
tion, and not 
very thick, 
with diameters 
ranging from 
ca. 0.02 m. to 
0.0245 m. Thin 
flat bands also 
occur, and 

more rarely a 

type rectangu- 

lar in section, 

with the angles 

along the inner 

and outer cir- 

cumferences. 

One specimen 

Fic. 5.—Mrrrors, Discs, Mesompuatic PutaazE, FRoM TERRACE oF Earty is a mere loop 

SHRINE of wire with 

the ends overlapping, but not joined. A somewhat larger ring (fig. 4, No. 2) is still 

clasped by a staple, showing that it was attached to some object, perhaps as a 

handle. Two much larger rings (d. 0.05 m. and 0.052) may be miniature bracelets 
(fig. 4, Nos. 14, 15). 

Mirrors. A miniature, votive specimen in very thin bronze, is shown in figure 5, 
No. 2. It has a diameter of 0.05 m., and the handle is 0.029 m. long; the latter ends 
in a circular disc, pierced perhaps for hanging. A row of stamped dots following the 
edge all the way around is the only decoration. Only one larger example was well 


1 The larger is 0.052 m. long, 0.028 m. high; the smaller, with three instead of four knobs, is 0.038 
m. long. 

2 The larger is 0.043 m. long, 0.022 m. high; the smaller has corresponding dimensions of 0.036 m. 
and 0.017 m. 3 L. 0.092 m.; 1. of pin 0.063 m. 

‘L. 0.065 m.; ht. 0.018 m.; good patina. 5 Argive Heraeum, ii, pls. LXXXV-LXXXVIII. 

6 Similar types were found by Sir Charles Walston, ibid., pls. LX XXVIII, XC, XCI. 
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enough preserved to merit illustration (fig. 5, No. 1). It is an undecorated disc about 
one half millimetre thick, 0.132 m. in diameter; the handle is missing.! 

Sheathing. Our best piece of bronze is a fragment of sheathing or revetment, used 
for application presumably against wood (fig. 6). It is 0.463 m. high, broken above 
and below; the width increases slightly from the bottom toward the top: near 
the bottom it is 0.169 m., and at a point 0.29 m. higher it is 0.18 m. The sides are 
original, owing their preservation to the fact that they were strongly reinforced, the 
edges of the sheet of metal being turned over and wrapped around a wire. Although 
less than half a millimetre thick, the bronze is in excellent condition, and the surface 
has a fine green patina. The revetment was fastened by means of two parallel vertical 
rows of nails; five nail-holes (with remnants of four of the studs themselves) are 
preserved in the left row, not absolutely symmetrically spaced.? The right row in- 
cludes three studs and a hole for a fourth, none of them exactly opposite those of the 
other row.’ 

The sheathing is decorated in low relief in repoussé technique, with finer details 
added in delicate incision. The field was divided into small panels, portions of two of 
which are preserved. They were separated from each other by a band of guilloche, 
elegantly made and bordered both above and below by a line of dots. 

The upper panel is unfortunately incomplete at the top, and the heads of the fig- 
ures it contained are missing. The latter are two in number, a male warrior at the 
left, a female figure at the right. The warrior is clad evidently in dress costume, with 
crested helmet (the decorated lower border and the tip of the crest of which alone 
are preserved), a close-fitting leather jacket (or cuirass) fringed below, an orna- 
mented belt, greaves on his lower legs (fastened by a strap about the calf), and a 
dagger in its sheath at his left side. He is striding to right, his right arm bent for- ° 
ward at the elbow, and his left held out toward the female figure. The latter is also 
proceeding toward the right; the upper part of her body, above the waist, is lost, but 
the lower edge of the sleeve appears, indicating that her right arm was bent at the 
elbow. The left arm apparently carried some object, the lower end of which may be 
seen hanging near the edge of the panel. The skirt is full and long, almost bell- 
shaped, and with a suggestion of a bustle; it has a finely incised lower border while 
the field is decorated freely with small, stamped, dotted circles. The long narrow feet 
appear below the skirt. 

The lower panel, which is practically complete, and which has a height of 0.235 
m., contains two female figures. The one on the left is the shorter of the two;*:clad 
in a long-sleeved chiton with a full bell-shaped skirt, she faces right. Her hair is 
relatively short, fastened by bands over the crown and hanging down over the back 
of the neck in narrow locks, five of which appear from the side; they are covered with 
fine incisions in a herringbone pattern. The features, with massive nose and strong 
chin, offer a very grim un-Hellenic profile. The eye is large, almond-shaped, with 


1 Identical mirrors from the earlier excavations are illustrated, ibid., pls. XCII and XCIII. 

* In three instances the spacing is 0.095 m.; in one 0.083 m. 

’ The spacing here varies from 0.09 m. to 0.11 m. Both rows of nail-holes are set in ca. 0.04 m. from 
the respective edges. 

4 Ht. 0.218 m.; waist to bottom of skirt 0.128 m.; w. of skirt at ankles 0.065 m. 
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dotted pupil; the ear is conventionally formed by three intersecting stamped circles 
or ares; the mouth is short, with thin lips. The figure is attacking the second woman, 
seizing her by the hair with the left hand and thrusting a dagger into her waist with 
the right. The second woman ! has turned to face the first and, with both hands 
raised in an attitude of supplication, seems to be asking for mercy. She wears the 
same kind of costume as her antagonist and her features are similar; but her hair, 
though likewise bound about the crown, is much longer, falling down in more massive 
locks, which in further differentiation are represented by fine, stamped circles. Seven 
such locks appear from the side. The eye is like that of the other woman, except that 
an eyebrow is added, indicated by a deeply incised curving line; the nose and ear 
show no difference in treatment. Each figure has a slender waist, girdled by a narrow 
belt, and both skirts are ornamented with dotted stamped circles in the field and have 
a border of finer circles at the bottom. The attacking woman wears no ornaments, 
but her victim has a bracelet on each wrist, and perhaps an armlet above the left 
elbow, all depicted by transverse rows of stamped circles. 

All the figures are represented with the face in profile, the shoulders in frontal 
view, and the lower part of the body again in profile; but the most awkward attitude 
is that of the supplicating woman whose feet certainly pointed to the right, although 
the torso faces front and the head is turned to the left. 

The incised details have already been mentioned, but I think it necessary to refer 
again to the extraordinary delicacy of their execution, especially in the herringbone 
on the hair of the two women in the lower panel, and in the minute “‘stippling” on 
the lower part of the cuirass of the warrior. The treatment of the hands of the female 
figures is also interesting: each has one hand with the fingers separately indicated, . 
and one rounded off as if wearing a mitten, though here, too, the fingers are divided 
by grooves. In all instances the thumbs are free and much elongated in form. 

The drawing of the weapons is amusingly faulty: the details of the handles are 
carefully shown and it is clear that the daggers are blades of distinction and value; 
but the tip of the sheath borne by the warrior is out of alignment with the other end; 
and the middle section of the dagger wielded by the woman is misplaced both with 
reference to the hilt and the point. 

The regularly made guilloche, with its central bosses, recalls the similar ornament 
on broad strap-handles of Protocorinthian vases of the second quarter of the seventh 
century; and other details of our relief point to the same period. A certain relation- 
ship to some fragmentary bronzes from the Acropolis at Athens? is unmistakable, 
although the style is not exactly identical. On the other hand, the costumes of the 
female figures in particular exhibit some resemblances to those on certain early 
bronzes from Olympia, with engraved decoration,* which also have a guilloche in 
their main border. With regard to date we may then safely assign our relief to the 
period slightly before 650 B.c., to which the bulk of the pottery and other objects 


1 Ht. ca. 0.23 m. (allowing for missing feet); waist to bottom of skirt 0.143 m.; w. of skirt at ankles 
0.07 m. 

2 W. Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, pp. 64 ff.; Bather, JHS. xiii, pp. 259 ff.; a skirt and feet like 
those on our relief appear on an engraved fragment, ibid., p. 246, fig. 18; a guilloche border, p. 264, 
fig. 30. 

’ Olympia, iv, p. 154, pls. LVIII, LIX; W. Lamb, op. cit., fig. 4. 
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from our terrace sanctuary belong. Whether it is a local Argive work or an import 
from Corinth I do not know, but I think it unlikely that it came from farther afield. 

The sheathing may possibly have decorated the leg of a tripod, but the character 
of the nails renders it more probable that it was meant to be applied as a revetment 
against wood, as we have already remarked. One can readily imagine it as forming 
part of the leg ornament of a piece of furniture, such as a chair or throne, or what is 
even more probable, in the age of Kypselos, a chest. 

The subjects represented in the panels were doubtless, as in the case of the famous 
chest described by Pausanias, taken from mythology and traditions of the epic 
cycle. Lacking inscriptions, our two scenes are not easily identifiable, and one can 
only venture a conjectural interpretation. The best known of all the Argive tradi- 
tions deals with the Trojan expedition and its consequences, and one of its episodes 
might well be illustrated by our relief. That is the home-coming of Agamemnon 
after the capture of ‘Troy: the upper panel might show Agamemnon returning with 
his prize Cassandra, and the lower scene could well illustrate the slaying of Cas- 
sandra by Clytemnestra; while the king’s own fate may have occupied a missing 
panel below. A woman throttling another woman on the chest of Kypselos is inter- 
preted by Pausanias ! as Justice punishing Injustice, but that scene does not appear 
to have been closely similar to ours. On the other hand I can find no representation 
of the murder of Cassandra at all resembling that on our relief.? 

Cut-out Ornaments. The most interesting is a sphinx, in shattered state and in- 
complete (fig. 7, No. 2); most of the lion’s face, the tips of the wings, the haunches, 
and part of the tail are missing. Ht. ca. 0.083; 1. ca. 0.09 m.; very thin metal. Details 
are scantily indicated in incised technique: a line runs up the front leg and curves 
back to suggest the shoulder; another line extends from just behind the elbow toward 
the lower side of the wing. A claw is represented in relief on the front paw. 

No. 1 in the same figure illustrates the head and forepart of a griffin, of similar 
style. It is cut from extremely thin bronze which has suffered much damage. Pre- 
served length 0.101 m.; w. 0.055 m. A line of tiny dots in repoussé follows the out- 
line of the figure, and a curving line of the same kind marks the shoulder. The eye is 
represented by a larger impression encircled by dots, while a straight groove sug- 
gests the mouth. Below the shoulder are traces of a hole for attachment. 

The head of another griffin, found in a small deposit some 50 m. northwest of 
Tomb VII, may also be mentioned here (fig. 7, No. 3). It is 0.052 m. high, 0.04 m. 
long, and very thin. A border of fine dots follows the outline. The eye is a large boss 
surrounded by a dotted circle, while the scales on the neck are shown in delicate 
incision. 

From the terrace came also the figure of a bird standing on a small base (fig. 7, 
No. 4). Ht. 0.06 m., 1. 0.059 m.; very thin metal; head missing. A deeply incised line 
marks the edge of the wing, and the feathers are rendered in more delicate lines. A 
border of dots may be seen along the curve of the breast. 

An eagle, cut out within a circle, illustrates a different style (fig. '7, No. 6). It is of 
substantial thickness, about half a millimetre; the circle has a diameter of 0.06 m., 
and the border is 5 mm. wide. At the bottom is a hole for attachment. The bird is 

1V, 18, 2. 2 Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. Cassandra. 
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represented in a rather stiff attitude, with fan-like tail, wings half opened, and with 
the head turned to right. The details of the feathers are lightly incised. 

One further piece deserves mention, a tiny strip of thin bronze, 0.041 m. long, 
0.01 m. wide (fig. 7, No. 5). It bears a row of four spirals, connected by tangents, all 
in low relief. There is a small hole at either end for a nail or pin. 

Discs and fragments of discs were relatively numerous. Some typical specimens 
are illustrated in figure 5, Nos. 3-5, but as they all have counterparts among the 
dises catalogued by DeCou,! there is no need to describe them in detail here. 

Vessels. Mesomphalic phialae, for the most part in a fragmentary and corroded 
state, came to light in considerable numbers on the terrace. The better preserved 
examples shown in figure 5, Nos. 9, 10, are typical of the plain variety. They vary 
in diameter from 0.118 m. to 0.146 m., and in height from 0.035 m. to 0.037 m., 
while the central boss, or omphalos, ranges from 0.03 m. to 0.036 m. in diameter. 
Three much smaller and shallower specimens (fig. 5, Nos. 6-8), with a diameter of 
ca. 0.036 m. to 0.043 m., have each a small suspension hole near the rim; they must 
be votive offerings in miniature. 

The best example of the decorated variety (fig. 8, No. 1) is 0.045 m. high, with a 
diameter of 0.169 m., and its omphalos is 0.043 m. wide. The vessel is made of fairly 
thick bronze, well preserved, with a good patina. The decoration, in repoussé tech- 
nique, is somewhat heavy, consisting of a circle of dots framed by lines about the 
omphalos, then a rather large overlapping leaf pattern, beyond which are two lines 
of zigzags. Some of the more damaged pieces (fig. 8, No. 2) were done in a finer style. 

An undecorated, shallow bowl, with a spout and no handle (fig. 9, No. 3) is the 
only specimen of its kind. Ht. 0.044 m., d. ca. 0.134 m. The spout is 0.022 m. wide 
and has a projection of 0.026 m. 

Several fragments belonged to low cylindrical pyxides, only one of which was re- 
covered intact (fig. 9, No. 1). Ht. 0.025 m., d. at top 0.086 m., at bottom 0.089 m. 
Fairly thick metal, with handsome green patina. No decoration. A raised ring 
around the bottom sets off the base. 

The only further shape we have to mention is the skyphos, represented by a single 
crumbling example. Ht. 0.05 m., d. at top 0.07 m. No decoration. The two loop 
handles are particularly well made. 

Several handles were found (fig. 4, Nos. 1-6), presumably belonging to vessels of 
some kind; there were also numerous fragments of spits similar to those recovered 
in the excavations of Sir Charles Walston.? And finally we may refer to a piece of 
cable made of six strands of wire (fig. 9, No. 4). It is 0.168 m. long, broken at both 
ends; scanty traces of a sheathing of gold leaf are still preserved. 

Terracotta 
The figurines found on and about the terrace are all of rather crude style. The only 


1 Argive Heraeum, ii, pp. 267 ff., pls. XCIX-CI. 

2 Argive Heraeum, ii, pp. 300 ff., pls. CX XVII-CXXXII. Our longest piece, incomplete, measures 
1.14 m. Most of these spits were decorated with knobs or discs, sometimes few, sometimes many (fig. 
9, Nos. 5, 6); and in many instances the bar itself varied in shape, one portion being rectangular, an- 
other circular in cross section. Simple incised or stamped decoration occurs, generally in herringbone 
or some other linear pattern. 
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example of the standing type is No. 1254 (fig. 10, No. 3)! which lacks its head and 

left arm. Standing on a rough plinth, with both arms held out forward, it is a crudely 

made figure, without decoration. A goodly number of similar pieces from the sanc- 

tuary constitute Sir Charles Walston’s most primitive group.” 

No. 1251 (fig. 10, No. 5)* is the best example of the seated type. It is practically 

_ complete, lacking only 

the tips of the arms 

and the rear portion 

of the chair. The fig- 

ure sits on a four- 

legged throne, with 

seat and perhaps also 

a back. The face is of 

the pinched out va- 

riety, with large eyes 

indicated by flat pel- 

lets. On the head is a 

crown or diadem, 

decorated in front by 

a boss. The hair, ren- 

dered plastically, 

hangs in four thick 

braids, two down the 

back and one over the 

shoulder on either side. 

Each of the latter is 

adorned with two 

bosses which must 

_ represent ornamental 

. hair-fasteners. The 

Fic. 10. —Terracorra FiguRINES FRoM TERRACE OF Earty Surine  COils of the braids are 

shown by light incis- 

ions. Three plain strips of clay indicate an ornament hanging from the shoulders 

across the breast. The waist is narrow; from it the full skirt broadens in bell-shaped 

form toward the bottom, where the tips of the feet appear beneath it. Similar fig- 
urines were found in the earlier excavations at the Heraeum, and also at Tiryns.‘ 

No. 1252 (fig. 10, No. 1) * is the upper half of a seated figurine differing from No. 

1251 in some details. The hair is coiled on the top of the head and hangs down the 

back in a broad rectangular mass. The breast-ornament consists of two strips, with 


1 Ht. 0.05 m.; w. just below the arms 0.026 m. Buff clay, soft surface. 

2 Cf. Argive Heraeum, ii, pl. XLII, Nos. 3, 6. 

3 Repaired from five fragments. Ht. 0.151 m.; w. at bottom 0.08 m.; th. (at waist) 0.015 m. Pinkish 
buff clay, buff surface; the latter is soft and somewhat worn, with no traces of a slip. 

4 Argive Heraeum, ii, pl. XLIII, No. 6; Tiryns, i, pl. I, 1 and 2. 

5 Preserved ht. 0.055 m., broken at waist. Pinkish buff clay, buff at surface; no trace of slip. 
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an ornamental boss at the left shoulder. The arms are both missing, but they seem 
to have been more carefully modelled than those of No. 1251. 

No. 1253 (fig. 10, No. 2)! is a small fragment comprising the head and right 
shoulder, probably of a seated figurine, more primitive in execution than the two 
foregoing pieces. The face is pinched out very flat, and there are no pellets for the 
eyes. On the head is a plain diadem, and the breast-ornament seems limited to a 
single plain strip of clay. 

Nos. 1255, 1256, 1257, 1258 (fig. 10, Nos. 4, 6, 7, 8) are fragments from the lower 
parts of seated figurines similar to No. 1251. No. 1255 differs from the others in hav- 
ing the toes of the feet crudely indicated by means of incisions. 

Mounted figures, presumably warriors, also occurred in the deposit, although 
none was found at all nearly complete. The two fragmentary horses, Nos. 1259, 
1260 (fig. 11, Nos. 11, 12) belong to compositions of this type, but the riders have 
been broken away. A few similar figures were found by Sir Charles Walston.? The 
two heads of horses (?), Nos. 1261, 1262, illustrated in figure 11, Nos. 9, 10, might 
be from pieces of the same kind; but they are smaller in scale and belonged more 
probably to quadrupeds without riders. 

Among the other objects of terracotta should be mentioned some small rings with 
scalloped edges, four of which are shown in figure 11, Nos. 5-8. They vary from 
0.026 m. to 0.042 m. in diameter, and they are presumably to be interpreted as 
votive wreaths. Four similar rings are listed from Sir Charles Walston’s excavations. 

Finally we have to record thirty-seven spools and a conical loom weight. Thirty- 
six of the spools have flattened ends; twelve bear a stamped mark at one end, a 
rosette, circle, or dots; the rest are undecorated. One example has convex, rounded 
ends. Numerous spools of the same kinds were found by Sir Charles Walston.‘ 
Pottery 

The formidable quantity of pottery found on and about the terrace filled some 
fifteen baskets. Unfortunately the material was in a badly shattered state and it 
proved possible to reconstitute only a few vases with any approach toward complete- 
ness. The vessels shown in figure 12, however, are sufficiently representative of the 
whole mass. Apart from the relatively scanty Geometric sherds recovered in the 
deepest layers, and a small number of classical and Hellenistic fragments from the 
topsoil, the whole collection consists of Protocorinthian ware, together with associated 
fabrics, and some rare examples of the Corinthian style. Specimens of the finest 
types of these categories are not very numerous; the bulk of the material comprises 
small vases, somewhat carelessly made, either quite undecorated, or merely coated 
with a wash of brownish paint, and obviously intended to serve as votive offerings. 
Of the decorated pieces the great majority exhibit a somewhat severe geometrical 
style, and the orientalizing fashion is scantily represented. Most of the material 
clearly belongs to the middle phase of Protocorinthian ware, attributable to the final 
quarter of the eighth and the first half of the seventh centuries. More than a dozen 
different shapes may be recognized. 

1 Preserved ht. 0.041 m.; pinkish buff clay, buff surface in soft condition; no trace of slip. 


2 Argive Heraeum, ii, pl. XLVIII, Nos. 2 and 8. 
3 Ibid., ii, p. 44, No. 294. 4 Ibid., ii, p. 44, Nos. 288, 289. 
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No. 1223 (fig. 12) is a simple form of cup, rather deep and capacious, with convex 
profile of side, straight lip, and a single flat ribbon handle.! It is completely coated, 
inside and outside, with black paint, and there is no further decoration. Fragments 
of several other examples were noted. 

No. 1224 (fig. 12) is a similar cup with two flat ribbon handles.? Except for the 
form of the latter the vessel might be called a skyphos, and it doubtless illustrates 
one of the stages in the development of that shape. This cup was decorated in the 
linear Protocorinthian style, with the upper zone divided into triglyphs and metopes. 
The single metope on each side bore a careless scroll and apparently a dot-rosette. 

The ordinary skyphos, with two horizontally projecting loop-handles, was repre- 
sented by a dozen or more specimens, all shattered and incomplete. No. 1246? 
(fig. 12) is a good example of the type, very well made, with extraordinarily thin 
walls. The interior is coated with reddish brown paint; the exterior is divided into 
three zones: a broad one below containing six rays, radiating from the base, and two 
narrow zones above. The middle one bears a frieze of four animals carelessly drawn, 
while the upper is filled with parallel vertical dashes. Brownish black paint is used 
everywhere except in the middle zone, where the animals seem to have been done in 
red. 

No. 1225 (fig. 12) is a cup of another variety, with globular body, upright collar- 
like neck, and one thin vertical ribbon handle.* The only decoration is a coat of red- 
dish brown paint over the exterior and the interior. 

A two-handled version of the same type of cup was evidently a very common 
shape, since fragments of numerous specimens came to light. No. 414 (fig. 13) ® is 
the most nearly complete. It is coated inside and outside with a wash of brownish 
black paint, and about the middle of the body there are also two fine purple lines 
which seem originally to have edged a white line between them. The most interest- 
ing feature of this cup, however, is the inscription scratched on the neck, to the left 
of the handle. It reads from right to left 


IM3 SMOt 


The space between the B and the E is sufficient for a thin letter, but a bad fracture 
has obliterated all traces, if there ever was a letter there. The final hasta of the M 
has also been lost in a fracture. 

The first letter is presumably yx * and the inscription should probably be trans- 
literated yoon (or xovon) eivi. The meaning of yon is not clear to me. On the anal- 
ogy of other similar inscriptions on vases one might expect here a proper name in 


1 Restored from fourteen fragments. Ht. 0.08 m.; d. of rim 0.093 m.; d. of base 0.052 m. Thin walls, 
greenish yellow clay, worn surface. 

? Restored from twenty-two fragments; one handle and part of side missing. Somewhat warped. 
Average ht. 0.065 m.; d. of rim ca. 0.068 m.; d. of base 0.033 m. Very thin walls, pink clay, creamy slip, 
reddish paint. 

3 Restored from eleven fragments; more than one-third of side missing. Ht. 0.047 m.; d. of rim 0.058 
m.; d. of base 0.027 m. Buff clay, yellowish buff slip. 

‘ Restored from eighteen fragments. Ht. 0.055 m.; d. 0.076 m.; d. of rim. 0.07 to 0.065 m.; d. of base 
0.035 m. Very thin walls, pinkish clay. 

’ Restored from forty-one fragments; both handles missing. Ht. 0.105 m.; d. 0.113 m.; d. of rim 
0.096 m.; d. of foot 0.055 m. Thin walls, buff clay. 6 Tt might also be a badly written T. 
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the genitive case, but I can find no parallel to a name yon. On the other hand, the 
word might be connected with yoUs, a measure, and refer to the vessel itself rather 
than its owner. The inscription must apparently be dated, at the latest, to the mid- 
dle of the seventh century; and the form of the x, the use of san, and the Corinthian 
B are worth noting. The latter, at all events, shows that we are dealing with local 
writing of northeastern Peloponnesos. 

Yet another form of drinking vessel represented in our material is a well propor- 
tioned, shallow cylix on a low foot. Fragments of several specimens were recognized 
and one, though badly shattered, proved to be almost complete (No. 1245, fig. 12). 
The shape is practically that of the classical cylix and these vessels may constitute 
some of the late elements in the deposit on the terrace. No. 1245 was coated with 
brownish black paint inside and outside, now for the most part worn away, and it 
bore no further decoration. 

Among the jugs, which differ considerably in form of base and lip, the simplest 
variety is a vessel with flat base, ovoid body, collar-like neck with flaring circular 
lip, and a single flat ribbon handle. No. 1233, recovered intact, is a typical example: ° 
it is rather carelessly made and it bears no painted decoration (fig. 12). 

A second variety, which has a more globular body, a broader neck and a trefoil 
lip, is well illustrated (fig. 12) by No. 1229.’ Its surface is badly worn, but faint traces 
suggest that the exterior may once have been coated with brownish black paint. 

No. 1240‘ belongs to a third variety of shape, with broad flat base, conical body, 
tall neck, and circular lip. This, too, is an undecorated diminutive example (fig. 12). 

A fourth and very common type is similar to the third, except that the vessel has 
a trefoil lip; and this is the characteristic Protocorinthian oenochoe. No. 1231 °* of 
unusually squat proportions (fig. 12), is an example in unpainted ware; and No. 
1244 * shows a geometrical style of decoration (fig. 12), with an alternation of hori- 
zontal bands and fine lines below, and solid color above. Some of these oenochoae 
are of unusually delicate fabric and bear linear patterns of extraordinary fineness.’ 

A small jug or jar, with oval body, broad neck, and two loop-handles, represents 
a shape of less common occurrence; only one specimen could be reassembled, namely 
No. 1235 8 (fig. 12). It is very well made, and it bears a simple decoration consisting 
of horizontal bands and fine lines, with a few vertically arranged zigzags in the upper 
zone. 

Two more or less nearly complete examples of a pyxis of globular form were recov- 


1 Restored from thirty-three fragments. Ht. 0.075 m.; d. of rim 0.146 m.; d. of foot 0.09 m. Thickish 
walls, buff clay and slip. , 

2 Ht. 0.053 m.; d. 0.043 m.; d. of rim 0.024 m.; d. of base 0.025 m. Fairly thick walls, buff clay. 

3 Edge of lip missing. Ht. 0.065 m.; d. 0.064 m.; d. of base 0.042 m. Thin walls, buff clay, yellowish 
buff slip. 

4 Intact. Ht. 0.049 m.; d. of bottom 0.051 m.; d. of neck (at lower end) 0.021 m. Thin walls, pinkish 
clay, buff slip. 

> Ht. 0.079 m.; lower d. 0.078 m.; d. of neck (at bottom) 0.024 m. Thin walls, gray clay, buff slip. 

6 Restored from fifteen fragments. Ht. 0.08 m.; lower d. 0.065 m.; d. of neck (at bottom) 0.021 m. 
Relatively thick walls, greenish yellow clay and slip; grayish black paint, with purplish tinge here and 
there. Two longitudinal lines on handle. 7 Cf. Argive Heraeum, ii, p. 129, figs. 57, 58. 

8 Restored from seventeen fragments. Ht. 0.08 m.; d. 0.067 m.; d. of rim 0.044 m.; d. of base 0.033 
m. Flat ring-base, with hollow centre. Thin walls, light buff clay, creamy slip, reddish brown paint. 
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ered. No. 1226 (fig. 12) '! bears a thin wash of paint on the exterior and a thicker coat 
on the interior. It had two round loop-handles projecting almost horizontally from 
the body just below the rim. No. 1227 is similar in shape, but instead of loop-handles 
it seems to have had three nearly vertical lugs now missing. These vessels have a low 
collar about the opening, on which a lid could be fitted. Many fragments of such lids 
were recognized, but no example could be restored. No. 438 (fig. 14) * appears to be 
the central portion of a lid of this type, which was surmounted by a well modelled 
sphinx-head in place of the usual knob or grip. The face, framed by a heavy lock of 
hair on either side, is very broad and un-Hellenic. The huge almond-shaped eyes, 
under heavy brows, slant downward toward their outer corners. Brows, eyelashes, 
and large pupils are indicated in brownish black paint. The nose is broad and mas- 
sive, unfortunately broken at the tip. The mouth is very wide, with relatively thin 
lips, and the chin juts forward below it. The ears project laterally in front of the hair 
on each side. The hair itself, coated with brownish black paint, hangs down in a 
thick mass, held in at the back of the neck by a taenia, below which it spreads in a 
broad, fan-shaped mat. The tresses of the latter are indicated in delicate incised 
lines, and the lower limit of the perruque is bordered by a band of bright red paint. 

The only further shapes that should be recorded from the terrace are the aryballos 
and the alabastron. Fragments of three or four examples of each were recognized, 
but all were shattered and incomplete. All the aryballoi were of the ovoid form be- 
longing to the middle phase of Protocorinthian ware, as distinguished by Johansen.* 


II. A Bripce Across THE REvMaA Tou KastrRovu 


On the left bank of the Revma tou Kastrou, not far below the northeastern angle 
of the acropolis, our foreman discovered a heavy wall, which we cleared of the earth ; 
covering it (fig. 15). It proved to be a massive substructure ca. 2.50 m. wide by 3 m. 
long and 1.60 m. high, built of unworked stones of good size, laid fairly regularly in 
courses. Five such courses could be counted on the northeasterly side, which showed 
a more or less finished face. No corresponding face on the southwest was found, and 
the structure probably once extended farther in this direction. It seemed certainly 
to be the foundation of a bridge that had spanned the gully at this point. The op- 
posite bank, which is considerably higher, is formed by a ledge of bare rock, and no 
foundations were required here. No trace of bed cuttings could be recognized, but 
the rock rises more or less in steps that offer a reasonably good footing on which to 
build. 

The date of the bridge could not be definitely determined, although the absence 
of Mycenaean remains about it suggests that it is post-Helladic. Along the north- 
eastern face of the preserved portion were recovered some fragments of tiles and 
sherds of the Classical Period as well as some bits of bronze wire and bronze pins. 
At a depth of 1.30 m. below the top course we came upon a group of three early 
bronzes, less than 0.50 m. distant from the wall. The inference is that the bridge was 


1 Restored from thirteen fragments. Ht. 0.069 m.; d. 0.094 m.; d. of rim 0.073 m.; d. of base 0.049 m. 
Fairly thick walls, yellowish buff clay and slip, brownish black paint. 

? Ht. 0.05 m.; w. 0.044 m.; |. (front to back) 0.07 m. Thick walls, buff clay and slip, brownish black 
paint. ’ Les Vases Sicyoniens, pp. 73 ff. 
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already standing here in the seventh century; and I think it may safely be assigned 
to the Geometric Period, to the same phase of activity in construction as that rep- 
resented by the great retaining wall of the terrace of the Old Temple on the acropolis 
itself. 

The further course of the road, which must have crossed the stream-bed at this 
point, could not be traced, and I do not know its ultimate destination. The main 
road to Mycenae was certainly some distance lower down the slope, where scanty 
traces of heavy substructures in the successive ravines and gullies apparently indi- 


Fic. 15.—FounpATIONS or BripGE Ackoss THE REvMaA Tou Kastrou 


cate the positions of bridges along the route. I believe this was the line of the 
highroad in the Late Helladic Period, although no specific evidence of date was 
forthcoming. 
Bronzes 

Griffin protomé, of heavy fabric and admirable workmanship (fig. 16). Tips of 
ears and tongue missing; otherwise well preserved, with fine patina; cast, hollow. 
Length 0.14 m., d. of circular flange for attachment 0.065 m. Three symmetrically 
spaced rivet-holes in flange, in two of which rivets are still in place; the third is 
broken away. A fourth hole, rather crudely made at the left below, is a later addi- 
tion, if not accidental. Practically the whole surface is represented as covered with 
scales, which are indicated in fine incised lines; two long trailing spiral bands hang 
down on each side of neck and a shorter one appears above each eye. The wide open 
mouth, the ears, and the eyes are bordered by bands of fine transverse hatching, 
likewise incised. The eyes were done in inlay (now missing) apparently fastened by a 
transverse pin running through from one eye to the other. Three small knobs appear 
in a transverse line just above the beak, and there is a larger disc on the head 
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above. The griffin’s head presumably served as a handle on a large bronze vessel. 
Similar protomes are known from Olympia,! Delphi,? and elsewhere, where consid- 
erable evidence for dating is available. The style of our specimen suggests a date 
somewhere in the early part of the sixth century B.c. 

Quadruped, only surviving figure of a group (fig. 16). Fairly well preserved, good 
patina, cast, solid. Ht. 0.075 m., length 0.107 m. Horns missing. The animal stands 
leaning forward, with its forelegs firmly braced, the hind legs spread apart, and the 
tail curled over the back. The head, neck and forequarters are very thick and 
heavy. The ears are set very low, below the horns. The eyes are large, almond- 
shaped, outlined in incised lines. The mouth is indicated by a slit, or groove. The up- 
per side of the muzzle is marked by parallel lines, perhaps an attempt to represent 
wrinkles. The body is decorated somewhat sparsely and not symmetrically, in in- 
cised technique, with rows of dots or parallel dashes bordered by fine lines. The 
forepart of the animal looks rather canine, but on the evidence of the horns we must 
interpret the figure as that of a bull. It stands on a thin sheet of bronze, with original 
scalloped edge on three sides, broken on the right. L. 0.05 m., th. 5 mm. On this 
plinth, at the right side of the bull, are traces apparently of a hand, suggesting that 
a human figure originally crouched beside the animal. It is possible that the group 
once ornamented the lid of a large bronze vessel, in the manner of the decorated 
covers of certain Geometric vases from the Dipylon.? The front hoofs of the bull 
overlap the plinth, forming a sort of flange, but the scalloped edges of the plinth are 
quite unsuitable for a lid; and, if the purpose was as conjectured, the whole deco- 
rated piece must have been attached to the cover. Traces of a hole for a rivet appear 
beside the hand. 

Fragment of a wide, flat strip, bent, but well preserved, with good patina (fig. 
16). Length 0.35 m., w. 0.043 m., th. 3 mm. One face decorated in incised technique. 
The strip is divided longitudinally into three bands, the central one being wider than 
the other two. The central band bears a series of triple concentric circles, connected 
by tangential lines in a style reminiscent of Late Helladic spiraliform motives, and 
common on Geometric pottery. The outer bands are decorated with a well executed 
“running dog” pattern. Two small projections from one edge divide the preserved 
portion of the strip into three approximately equal sections. I do not know for what 
purpose this substantial bronze strip was used. Similar pieces, found at Dodona, are 
preserved in the Athens Museum.‘ 


Tue Acropo.uis 


Only a few of the objects recovered deserve special mention here. 
Bronze 

The male statuette illustrated in figure 17 came from a pit just east of the altar 
before the Later Temple. It is cast solid and hammered, 0.108 m. high, 0.017 m. wide 
across the hips, where it is 0.011 m. thick. A very crude and early piece, it shows 
practically no modelling. The bird-like head is 7 mm. wide, 11 mm. thick and 9 mm. 

1 Olympia iv, p. 123, pl. XLVII. 2 Fouilles de Delphes v, pls. X, XI. 


3 Cf. No. 183 in case 4; Nos. 179, 196, in case 5, National Museum, Athens, which have a horse or a 
group of horses on the lid. 4 Carapanos Collection, Nos. 419, 430. 
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high; the mouth is indicated by a disproportionately broad gash, and the chin is 
very aggressive; ! while the rest of the features are left to the imagination.? The 
figure stands upright with the right arm flung forward, the left lowered, almost in 
the attitude of a boxer. The waist is slender, but the shoulders are broad and power- 
ful, and the type is distinctly athletic. No attempt has been made to represent the 
details of the hands and feet. The latter merge below in a tongue-shaped support, 
evidently meant to fit into a slot in a base of some kind, where it was fastened by two 
nails, one above the other. The nearest analogies to our statuette are to be found in 
the Geometric warriors from Athens and Olympia.* 

A Geometric horse (fig. 18) was found in a trial trench along the westerly face of 
the Terrace of the Old Temple. Ht. 0.051 m., 1. 0.055 m., th. 0.035 m., head missing. 
The animal is of the cast type, tall, with long slender legs; it stands squarely on a flat 
rectangular base which has a slight projection at the back, to which the horse’s tail 
descends. The base is divided into three longitudinal panels, the central one bearing 
on its under side a serpentine band in relief, while the lateral panels have open-work 
zigzags. The base is flanged underneath, and it might well have served as a stamp. 
Similar horses are known from many other Geometric sites and several examples 
were recovered in the earlier excavations at the Heraeum.‘ 

A small bird on a circular stand was recovered in the trench east of the great altar 
(fig. 18). Ht. 0.043 m., |. of bird 0.027 m., w. of bird 0.011 m., d. of base 0.03 m. The 
bird is of the familiar Geometric type known from many other sites and from the 
earlier excavations at the Heraeum.’ The stand is solid, not of the usual open-work 
variety; but its lower surface is marked off by broad, raised lines, into five unsym- 
metrical triangular divisions. Presumably this also was a stamp or seal. 

Straight pins are represented by a half dozen examples, for the most part in 
badly damaged state of preservation. They are similar to those from the sanctuary 
terrace and from the deposits in the tombs, including no new types; and no further 
description is necessary. Five rings were recovered, one a mere coil of wire; one a 
thin, plain band; two lozenge-shaped in section; and one broad, ridged band. 

Among the bronzes were also included five small discs,’ numerous fragments of 
others and of larger specimens, almost invariably pierced at the centre. Nearly all 
were plain, but a few bore a simple decoration of stamped dots. There were likewise 
many pieces of the substantial spits so abundantly exemplified from the excavations 
of Sir Charles Walston.’ 

Steatite 

From the trench eastward of the great altar came a seal of black steatite (fig. 19, 
No. 1), oblong rectangular in shape, pierced longitudinally; the upper part has been 
split away. L. 0.024 m., w. 0.019 m., ht. (incomplete) 0.01 m. On the lower surface is 
represented in intaglio, within a rectangular frame, what seems to be a winged 

1 Perhaps it was meant to represent a bearded chin. 

2 Two small depressions, apparently intentional, may be meant for the eyes. 

3 W. Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, pl. XV, a and b. 

4 Argive Heraeum, ii, pls. LX XII, LX XIII; W. Lamb, op. cit., p. 39 f. 

5 W. Lamb, op. cit., p. 36 f., pl. XIII, C; Argive Heraeum, ii, pl. LX XVII, No. 42. 


6 D. ranging from 0.026 m. to 0.038 m. 
7 Argive Heraeum, ii, pls. CX XVII-CXXXIII. 
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quadruped to left. The style is conventional and heavy. A seal of somewhat similar 
style and subject, from the terrace of the Old Temple, was published by Norton.! 

Our trial pit along the easterly face of the retaining wall of the Old Temple ter- 
race yielded a button-shaped seal of black steatite (fig. 19). The top is broken away; 
preserved height 0.011 m., d. 0.025 m.; pierced transversely, near bottom. The de- 
sign on the lower face is almost identical with that on a gem from the terrace of the 
Later Temple, which Norton interprets * as a man seated, with arms raised.‘ The 


Fig. 19.—GEOMETRIC SEALS OF 

STeaTiTE. No. 1 (LEFT) FROM 

Trencu 108, East or GreEatT 

Attar; No. 2 From TRENCH ALONG 

Easterty Face or 
Wa or O_p TEMPLE 


style is very angular, and the legs are much contorted; behind them are some 
chevron-like lines that may perhaps indicate a chair. 
Marble 

Some insignificant fragments of sculpture, for the most part picked up here and 
there on the terrace toward the east of the Later Temple, may conveniently be men- 
tioned here (fig. 20). They are all much shattered and battered, and some show 
damage from fire. 

No. 1 is apparently a fragment of a bent left elbow. White marble with large 
crystals; good surface. Preserved length of upper arm 0.095 m.; of lower arm 0.10 
m.; thickness 0.087 m. Traces of two folds of drapery behind upper arm. 

No. 2 seems to be a portion of a right thigh. Large-crystalled, bluish-white mar- 
ble, damaged by fire. Ht. 0.11 m., w. at top 0.097 m., th. 0.071 m. The right side of 
the thigh is rather flat and only roughly finished; it must have been turned toward 


1 Argive Heraeum, ii, p. 348, pl. CX XXVIII, No. 28. 
2 Ibid., p. 347, pl. CX XXVIII, No. 14. 
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Fig. 20. —FRAGMENTS OF MARBLE SCULPTURE FROM TERRACE OF LATER TEMPLE 
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the background, and the piece thus evidently belonged to a figure facing toward the 
spectator’s left. 

No. 3 is a fragment of a left leg below the knee. White marble, with large crystals, 
damaged by fire. Ht. 0.173 m., w. 0.086 m., th. 0.091 m. Good modelling of the calf 
and the large vein crossing it. The surface is finished equally well at back and front. 
The leg was bent at the knee. 

No. 4 is a small bit broken from a leg or arm. White marble with large crystals; 
damaged by fire. Ht. 0.075 m., w. 0.072 m., th. 0.035 m. 

No. 5 is a shattered fragment which may possibly be from a breast or from the top 
of a helmeted head. Ht. 0.105 m., 
w. 0.094 m., th. 0.052 m.; broken 
at back. White marble with large 
crystals. The surface, where pre- 
served, shows careful workman- 
ship. 

No. 6 is also a puzzling frag- 
ment about the identification of 
which I am not certain. It may 
perhaps be a portion of a face 
and neck with traces of hair to 
the right, or a piece of neck and 
breast with remnants of hair to 
the left. White marble with 
rather small crystals. Ht. 0.105 
m., w. 0.062 m., th. 0.072 m. Be- 
hind the lock of hair (if it is a 
lock) the rear surface is finished 
in a narrow anathyrosis-like strip 
as if for contact. At the back are 
traces of a large vertical socket 
the purpose of which I do not 
understand. 

No. 7 is a small bit of drapery. 

All the foregoing pieces are rather small in scale and they presumably come from 
the sculptured metopes of the Later Temple. ’ 

The fragment shown in figure 21 was brought to us by a shepherd who said it 
came to light when certain repairs were being made in the small chapel of Hagia 
Kyriake at the summit of the knoll toward the east of the Heraeum. It is a fragment 
of the right foot of a draped statue of life size, together with a portion of the plinth. 
White and bluish marble, with large crystals; damaged by fire. Ht. 0.185 m., w. 
0.208 m., th. 0.167 m., broken at back. The plinth is 0.04 m. thick, with rough- 
toothed chiselling on the bottom. The foot, which is 0.09 m. wide, is well modelled 
with long slender toes; it wears a sandal with a flat sole 0.027 m. thick. The sandal 
was fastened by means of a strap running around the back of the foot and by a thong 
coming up between the big toe and the next. The statue was clad in full drapery 


Fic. 21. —Foot or MARBLE STATUE 


Fic. 23. OssEctTs FROM “SHAFT GRAVE” 


Fic. 25. Bronzes Reaion or “Suarr GRAVE” 
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hanging down over the feet, and a heavy fold falls along the inner side of the right 
foot. The folds at the lower edge of the drapery are admirably treated in the deco- 
rative stylized manner of the late Sixth century, and I think the fragment is from 
an archaic Kore which had presumably been dedicated in the sanctuary of Hera. 
Glass 

Two Egyptian scarabs of whitish paste were found in the trench toward the east 
of the great altar. Their badly damaged condition has rendered their inscriptions 
practically illegible, but they seem to be of amuletic character. The scarabs clearly 
belong to the time of the twenty-sixth dynasty. 

Pottery 

Only shattered fragments of pottery were recovered on and about the Temple- 
terraces; all the successive styles from Geometric to classical are exemplified, but 
the only pieces that call for particular mention are two fragments of Geometric ware, 
with representations of the human figure (fig. 22, p. 434). Both come from very large 
vessels. No. 1 is 0.012 m. thick; pinkish clay, buff slip, brown paint, silhouette style. 
The figure stands with both arms raised, head in profile, shoulders full front, lower 
part of body in profile. Mouth indicated by a broad indentation beneath a large 
nose-like projection; no other details of features. An encircled cross on either side 
of head; chevrons above. Beside the figure apparently a fish. 

No. 2 is 0.011 m. thick; pinkish clay, buff slip; shiny black paint for ground, on 
which figures are painted in creamy white. Portions of two figures preserved in a 
panel or frieze. They appear to be moving to right with left arm at side, right arm 
raised. The fingers of the left hand are drawn separately, just as on No. 1. 

IV. THe SoUTHWESTERN SLOPE BELOW THE SANCTUARY 

The “Shaft-Grave” has already been described and some reference has been made 
to the numerous exploratory trenches dug in its vicinity.! Here we need only deal 
with a few of the objects brought to light in this region. 

Gold 

Small piece of thin sheet, approximately square, 0.032 m. on a side (fig. 23, No. 7). 
Decorated in repoussé technique: one diagonal rib running from corner to corner; 
from it others branch off, to right and left, at an angle of ca. 45°, like the veins of a 
leaf. In each space between ribs a line of tiny punctured holes. A large hole near one 
edge, presumably for attachment. 

Bronze 

Statuette of Horus (Harpocrates) in the usual seated attitude (fig. 24). Ht. 0.095 
m. Both arms missing and face rather badly rubbed; otherwise well preserved, with 
good patina. The arms were made separately and fitted into rectangular sockets in 
the shoulders. Head ovoid in shape, with veil bound around it, tied with knot above 
right ear. Uraeus on brow. Features well modelled, with delicate execution. Body 
nude; slender, with long legs. Good modelling of chest and abdominal muscles. Feet 
long and flat, with thin toes; the feet rest on a small plinth. An Egyptian work of the 
Saite Period (XX VIth Dynasty). A similar statuette was found on the Acropolis 
at Athens.” 

1 Prosymna, p. 18. 2 Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca, p. 78, pl. IV. 
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Row of birds seated on a standard (fig. 25, No. 7). The standard has the form of a 
“fence,” with a heavy cross-bar which is supported near each end by a post and 
between them by eight “pickets” made of 
flattened wire loops. Posts and pickets rise 
from a hollow base in the shape of a figure 8 
which once fitted over a vessel or some ob- 
ject. L. of base 0.08 m., ht. 0.012 m., 1. of 
fence (including ornamental turned ends of 
cross-bar) 0.12 m., ht. 0.034 m. Total ht. 
(base, fence and birds) 0.065 m. The cross- 
bar is decorated on either face by a row of 
five symmetrically spaced, double, concen- 
tric circles with central dot. The cross-bar 
terminates at either end in turned mouldings 
and a dise exactly like those forming the 
heads of the straight pins so common at the 
Heraeum. Originally there were four birds 
perched on the top of the bar, but only three 
are now preserved (ht. 0.019 m., 1. 0.025 
m.); they look like ducks, or some aquatic 
fowl, with long, broad bill, plump body and 
fan-shaped tail. Exactly what the purpose 
of this object was I do not know. A pair of 
similar birds and some single specimens 
were found in the excavation of the sanctu- 
ary by Sir Charles Walston.' 

A plain double axe (fig. 25, No. 8): w. 
0.063 m., ht. in middle 0.027 m., at ends 
0.048 m., th. 2 mm. One rivet for attach- 
ment of a handle appears in short axis near 
edge. Presumably a votive offering. 

A small ornament (fig. 25, No. 2) consist- 
ing of a sturdy bar, at each end of which is 
attached a circular disc. L. of bar 0.028 m., 
d. of discs 0.027 m. Both discs have been 
sharply bent over toward the middle of the 
bar, somewhat after the fashion of rivet- 
heads. According to DeCou these objects 
were used as the heads of straight pins.’ 


Fig. 24.—Eq@yptian Bronze 
FROM SHart GRAVE A well preserved disc from which four 


circular pieces have been cut out, giving 
the disc the appearance of a four-spoked wheel (fig. 26). D. 0.20 m., th. 2 mm., d. of 
circular openings 0.066 m. Purpose unknown to me. 
Straight Pins and Spits. A great many were found, for the most part in badly cor- 
1 Argive Heraeum, ii, pl. LX XVI, Nos. 36, 37, 39. 2 Tbid., ii, pl. LX XX, No. 378. 
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roded condition. The best preserved pins, thirteen in number, are shown in figure 27, 
all belonging to categories listed in DeCou’s classification. The spits also (figs. 25, 
Nos. 1, 3; 26, No. 2) are of the well known types found in the earlier excavations.? 

Safety-Pins. A bow fibula (fig. 23, No. 2) with long foot, or catch-plate, tapering 
to a point, and with two spirals at the head. The wire of the pin is circular in section, 
that of the bow rectangular (w. 3 mm., th. 2 mm.). Total |. 0.10 m., |. of foot 
(straightened) 0.06 m. The most curious feature is the decoration of the bow: on it 
were strung discs of bone of graduated sizes, small at either end, larger toward the 
middle. Only five discs are now in part preserved, but originally there must have 
been enough to fill the whole of the curve of the bow. These discs are really curved 
sections of cones. The smallest preserved (from near one end) has a diameter of 
0.015 m. and is 4 mm. thick. The central piece was much larger than the others: 
d. 0.024 m., |. on top 0.024 m., on lower side 0.014 m. On its upper surface are three 
drilled holes for inlay of some kind, now missing. 

A small safety-pin with straight flat back (fig. 27, No. 17), one coil and a round 
wire pin: |. 0.055 m. The flat back, 4.5 mm. wide, has two small rivets, like the 
fibula from Tomb XXXVII, but what they fastened is not clear-‘to me. A small, thin 
disc, 0.028 m. in diameter, and centrally pierced, has been passed well down the bar 
of the pin. 

Fragment of a large fibula, comprising part of the back and about two-thirds of 
the catch-plate (fig. 27). The latter is flat, very thin, and roughly square (0.085 m.) 
in shape, although one corner is somewhat elongated, where it merges with the back 
of the fibula. L. 0.145 m., w. ca. 0.085 m. Catch-plate and back are decorated in 


delicate engraving. The back has a border and a central stripe of fine parallel lines 


edged with a zigzag or “notched plume” mative. The catch-plate has a scene of 
combat between two warriors represented on each face, within a frame formed by 
a double border of fine lines and notched plumes, the angle toward the back of the 
pin being filled with parallel lines, cross-hatching, and long chevrons. On face A 
(fig. 28 A) the warrior on the left is fairly well preserved: he stands with shoulders 
fronting, head and legs in profile to right. His right arm hangs down at the edge of 
the panel; with the left, awkwardly grasping a long sword, he thrusts low at his 
antagonist. The latter (for the most part unfortunately missing) advances te the 
fray, although he seems to hold no weapon in his right hand. The scene on the other 
face, B (fig. 28), is very similar, although here it is the figure on the right that is pre- 
served, while the assailant is almost entirely missing. The style of drawing is child- 
ishly simple, not to say grotesque. The heads are done in outline, with projecting 
angles for nose and chin, the notch between for the mouth; the eye is disproportion- 
ately large, almond-shaped, and badly misplaced; the hair is represented in bristly 
fashion by short slanting rays projecting from the crown of the head. The figures 
wear costumes completely covered with zigzags or the notched plume ornament: 
a long-sleeved jacket or cuirass, belted at the waist, tight-fitting trousers, and prob- 
ably greaves below. The object between the warriors I first thought might be a 
shield, but Dr. Hampe has shown me that it is clearly a bird with long, curving neck 
and small head, relatively slender body and lengthy plumed tail; and the claws, too, 

1 Argive Heraeum, ii, pp. 207 ff., pls. LX XVITI-LX XXIV. 2 Ibid., pls. CX XVII-CX XXIII. 
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may be recognized. The bird is inserted here as a filling ornament, and in the back- 
ground are scattered, furthermore, four-leaved rosettes, and linear rosettes and 
crosses. The style is characteristically Geometric, and our fibula belongs to a type 
that had a fairly widespread distribution in the Geometric Period.' 

Rings. Several small finger-rings were found, exactly like those from the tombs and 
from the sanctuary-terrace. The only other specimen worthy of especial mention is a 
massive plain ring, 0.01 m. thick, with a diameter of 0.059 m., too large for a finger- 
ring, too small for a bracelet (fig. 29, No. 2). 

Bracelet. One fine example came to light (fig. 29, No. 1); d. 0.085 m. to 0.091 m. 
It is made of a massive bar of bronze, almost lozenge-shaped in section, with sharp 
edges at the extreme inner and outer peripheries. The two ends are not joined, 
but merely overlap slightly ; from the ends the bar increases considerably in thickness 
toward the middle of the opposite side, where it is 0.011 m. wide and 8 mm. thick. 
Near the ends the bracelet is decorated with fine herringbone incision; and two lon- 
gitudinal zigzag lines continue around on the two outer facets. 


Iron 


A dagger in badly decayed condition (fig. 26). Part of the tang and the tip of the 
point are missing. L. 0.272 m., w. at shoulder 0.036 m., th. 7 to 8 mm. Shoulders 
rounded. Two rivets still in place at beginning of tang. 


Ivory 

Body of a couchant animal, probably a ram or a calf, on a thin flat base (fig. 23, 
No. 8). Head and upper part of back missing; surface much damaged. L. of base 
0.051 m., w. 0.035 m., ht. 0.022 m. Similar to the well known examples from Sparta.’ 
Bone 


Fragments of a small cylindrical pyxis (fig. 23, No. 1). D. ca. 0.05 m., ht. not 
preserved. Walls ca. 2 mm. thick. Whole surface decorated with incised dotted 
circles, ca. 6 mm. in diameter, not arranged in regular rows. 


Glass and Glass-Paste 

A small fragment of iridescent glass, perhaps from the base of a vessel, is shown 
in figure 23, No. 6. There are also two ring-like beads of decaying glass-paste (fig. 
23, Nos. 4, 5). 
Clay 


A large spheroid bead (fig. 23, No. 3) should likewise be mentioned. Ht. 0.017 
m., d. 0.02 m., large hole. Decorated with three roughly cut incised spirals, which 
are not exactly alike. 


Pottery 


The post-Mycenaean pottery from the south slopes comprised chiefly Geometric 


1 Cf. W. Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, pp. 47 ff. for references; a complete fibula is illustrated in 
her fig. 6. See also R. Hampe, Fruehe griechische Sagenbilder, pp. 3 ff. 
2 Dawkins, The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, pp. 230 ff., pls. CXLVIII ff. 
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and Protocorinthian ware, although there were some sherds of later fabrics. Almost 
all was in a fragmentary state and only a few vases could be reconstituted. 

The best is a large oenochoe in a Geometric Protocorinthian style (fig. 30). Re- 
stored from fifty-six fragments; trefoil lip missing. Ht. ca. 0.232 m., d. of flat base 
0.212 m. The neck is very tall, swelling slightly toward the bottom, where it has a 
diameter of 0.073 m. Buff clay and slip, smooth surface, brown paint. The whole 
exterior is covered with ornament arranged in narrow zones or friezes, six on the 
body, four on the neck, separated by triple lines. The zones bear geometrical pat- 
terns consisting of triangles, parallel horizontal lines, cross-hatching, rosettes, wavy 
lines, and a meander. The main zone, broader than the others, is divided into panels 
of unequal sizes, the largest opposite the handle. The latter is unusually broad and 
massive, made of five parallel strips of clay, pressed together but marked off by deep 
longitudinal grooves. The central strip bears 
a painted serpentine line, the others merely 
transverse dashes. 

Among the other vases may be mentioned 
two Protocorinthian aryballoi of the ovoid 
type, with simple linear decoration and no 
rays, and a handleless bell-shaped cup. 
Sun-Dial 

A trial trench a short distance to the west- 
ward of the “shaft-grave” produced a globe 
of whitish marble, 0.53 m. in diameter (fig. 
31). A hole, ca. 0.10 m. wide and 0.10 m. deep 
(narrowing toward the bottom), has been 
gouged out, evidently for a dowel by which 
the sphere was attached to a base of some 
kind. The hole marks, as it were, the south 
pole of the sphere; for a “meridional” line 
passing through it and an intersecting “equa- 
torial” line divide the surface into four quar- 
ters. One hemisphere, A, comprising the quar- 


Fig. 31. —SpHericaL Sun-D1Au or Mar- 
ters to right and left of the meridian, bears BLE. From SOuTHWEsTERN SLOPE 


the names of the twelve signs of the zodiac 

inscribed in a panel, six on each side of the meridian, together with a complie ated 
system of arcs and lines constituting a sun-dial. On the opposite side of the sphere, 
B, below the “‘equinoctial” line is an inscription showing that the sun-dial was dedi- 
cated to Hera by a priestess, Thaleia. The inscription reads as follows: 


“Hens pe OaAcia 
NAiakdv apaev ayyedov tuepiors 
The zodiacal names are written, with letters proportioned in size to the width of the 
band in which each name is inscribed, and with some abbreviations. 
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KapKivos 


| 
| 


Ttatip (os) 


(os) | KP10S 


xOve(s) 
oKxopTri(os) | 


| 


Above the panel containing these names, and intersecting its upper corners, is 
drilled a series of shallow holes in two lines meeting at the meridian. One hole is on 
the meridian itself and there are six toward each side, presumably meant (except 
the last one which is very shallow) for the insertion of bronze pins to cast a shadow to 
indicate the hour. Beside each of these pin-holes is a numeral-letter, and the series 
reads 


The numbers thus begin with 6 at the right, and reach 12 at noon; and then continue 
to the left from 1 to 6 again. Beneath the panel are three arcs, one for the equinox 
and two for the solstices, connected by lines for the hours, five on each side of the 
meridian. 

I do not understand the rather intricate network of lines above the panel, nor do I 
know enough about sun-dials to offer an intelligent discussion of this example. 
Spherical sun-dials have been found at other sites, and the whole subject has been 
treated briefly by Ardaillon, who gives references to earlier publications.' A “magic 
sphere,”’ now in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens,’ has apparently little to do 
with a time-indicating monument such as ours. 

Our sun-dial is rather roughly finished, as to its surface, with a toothed chisel. 
The arcs and the lines are for the most part accurately and carefully drawn. The 
zodiacal names and the numerals of the hours are written in fairly well formed letters 
which seem to belong to the end of the second century B.c., and we may conclude 
that the sphere was made about that time. The dedicatory inscription, on the other 
hand, with its crowded, badly shaped letters, regular use of C for =, 8 for O, and 
@® for Q, must be a much later addition, perhaps assignable to the second century 
A.D. Whatever its earlier history, the sun-dial was presumably at that time dedicated 
to Hera and set up in the sanctuary; from which it must subsequently have rolled 
down the hill to the place where it was found. 


Car. W. BLEGEN 
University or CINCINNATI. 


1In Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des Antig. ili, p. 259. 2 Delatte, BCH. 1913, pp. 247 ff. 
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THE CALENDAR OF COS 


Herzoe’s careful search ' of the epigraphical and literary material bearing on the 
calendar of Cos has brought an intricate and baffling problem so close to its solution 
that the chance comer by combining just a little more evidence may have the un- 
expected fortune of finding the complete order of months in the Coan calendar. 
A first stage was reached by Paton and Hicks, who compared the evidence of other 
Dorian calendars.” 
ATHENS RHODES Cos 
Boedromion Thesmophorios Alseios 
Pyanopsion Theudaisios Theudaisios 
Maimakterion Petageitnyos Petageitnyos 
Posideion Diosthyos Kaphisios 
Gamelion Badromios Batromios 
Anthesterion Sminthios Gerastios 
Elaphebolion Artamitios Artamitios 
Mounichion Agrianios Agrianios 
Thargelion Hyakinthios Hyakinthios 
Skirophorion Panamos Panamos 
Hekatombaion Dalios Dalios 
Metageitnion Karneios Karneios 


Paton-Hicks noted that their deductions were not entirely based on the deceptive 
comparative evidence: 
(1) Kalymnian Batromios and Coan Kaphisios coincided in one year. The normal 


correspondence can hardly have varied by more than one month.* 

(2) A priesthood is sold on the twelfth of Batromios. Two payments are to be 
made in the year: the first on the thirtieth of Batromios; the second on the fourteenth 
of Gerastios. From this it has been deduced that Gerastios followed Batromios.‘ 

(3) Alseios, Batromios, Panamos are in that order.® 

(4) Theudaisios immediately preceded Petageitnyos.* 

(5) Neither Batromios, Panamos, Petageitnyos, nor Artamitios was the last 
month.’ 

(6) Hyakinthios, Dalios, and Alseios are in that order.® 
A second stage was reached by Herzog: 

(1) Gerastios is the sixth month of the year.® 

(2) Agrianios trepi pPivoTrwpiviv ionuepity is the first and Karneios the sécond 
month of the year.'® 

(3) Batromios follows directly after Kaphisios and is the fifth month of the year." 

(4) Dalios, and Alseios, and Panamos came in the second half of the year.” 

(5) Panamos was the eleventh and Alseios the twelfth month." 

' Herzog, Abh. Berlin 1928, no. 6, pp. 49-51. 

? Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, pp. 327-334. ’ SIG.3 953; SGDI. 3591; Michel, 1340. 

SIG.8 1012; SGDI. 3627; Paton-Hicks, 27. 

5 S7G.3 1012, 1026; SGDI. 3637; Paton-Hicks, 29; Michel. 717. 6 SIG.5 1106, 1210. 

’ Paton-Hicks, 38, 43. 8 SIG.5 1023; SGDI. 3705; Paton-Hicks, 367. 

® Herzog, Koische Forschungen und Funde, no. 9, Leipzig, 1899. 

10 Hippokr., Epid. VII; cf. Herzog, Abh. Berlin 1928, no. 6, p. 50. 

1 §7G.3 953; Hippokr. 1. Aiait. iii, vi, 598 L. 2 STG.3 398. 13 Herzog, op. cit., p. 50. 
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From this direct and certain evidence he was able to arrange ten months in their 
correct order: 
(1) Agrianios (7) (Hyakinthios) 
(2) Karneios (8) Theudaisios 
(3) (Artamitios) (9) Petageitnyos 
(4) Kaphisios (10) Dalios 
(5) Batromios (11) Panamos 
(6) Gerastios (12) Alseios 


This left two months, Artamitios and Hyakinthios, to be assigned. Everyone will 
sympathize with Herzog, who, in desperation, placed the month Artamitios in the 
third position so that it might follow the month of Apollo. Instead of continuing with 
a story of the number “‘3”’ and tales of witchcraft, which alone can justify this deci- 
sion, Herzog wisely recognized the insecurity of his position. “‘Artamitios hat allein 
kein relatives oder absolutes Kennzeichen fiir das Datum, er passt nach dem Kar- 
neios als Apollonmonat. . . . Wollte man den Petageitnyos nicht als staatlichen 
Heraklesmonat gelten lassen, . . . so nihme er den Theudaisios dorthin mit, wo 
aber nur der Artamitios lose ist, so dass die Schwierigkeit grésser wire.” 

A final stage will be reached by the correct disposition of Artamitios and Hyakin- 
thios. Three facts may be cogent. 

(a) The position of Artamitios in the Rhodian calendar suggests a similar position 
for Artamitios in the Coan calendar. 

(b) Sparta and Cos share a rather unique calendar situation. They both have the 
rare months Gerastios and Artamitios. From Thucydides it is known that Gerastios 
and Artamitios were adjacent.'! The only adjacent position at Cos directly follows 
Gerastios and it is more than a coincidence that with ten months already in position 
a place is still vacant beside Gerastios. It would appear that the spot was reserved 
and thus, in turn, we have a suggestion as to the relationship of the adjacent months 
at Sparta. Gerastios probably preceded Artamitios. 

(c) While Artemis was a deity all year round it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Greeks set aside occasions for special worship. For Artemis this usually occurred in 
the spring.? At Delos, for instance, the month of Artemis was fourth in a calendar 
that began with the winter solstice. Artamitios should rather fall in March than in 
November and Hyakinthios, of which there is no reliable evidence except that it 
precedes Dalios, falls perforce adjacent to the month of Apollo. 

I offer then the following slight correction in Herzog’s table: 

(1) Agrianios September (7) Artamitios March 
(2) Karneios October (8) Theudaisios April 
(3) Hyakinthios November (9) Petageitnyos May 
(4) Kaphisios December (10) Dalios June 
(5) Batromios January (11) Panamos July 
(6) Gerastios February (12) Alseios August 
MILTON GIFFLER 
UNIVERSITY 


1 Thue. iv, 118, 12; iv, 119, 1. 2 Hermann, “Uber Gr. Monatskunde,” Abh. Gétt. ii, 1844, p. 87 f. 


THE “CAPANEUS” RELIEFS OF THE VILLA ALBANI AND THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


[ue well-known relief of the Villa Albani! (fig. 1) that represents, as restored, 
nothing beyond the unique spectacle of a solitary warrior sinking on his knee, was 
known as early as the eighteenth century. In the nineteenth, scholars, principally 
German, struggled to provide the figure with proper identification. The fillet on his 
head marked him as a person of distinction; dying alone, he appeared as one stricken 
by the justice of heaven. His right hand seemed to be caressing an invisible wound 
on the nape of his neck. This ultimately suggested the hero Capaneus,? hurled from 
the walls of Thebes by the thunderbolt of Zeus. In course of time the name became 
a tradition. 

No replica of this important piece of sculpture was known till twelve or fifteen 
years ago, when the sea unexpectedly yielded an almost exact copy (fig. 2). Fisher- 
men plying their trade in the harbor of Salamis discovered in the mud of the harbor- 
bed two small slabs, lying a short distance apart. These were purchased by Dr. 
Jacob Hirsch, of Geneva. The first of these, the Capaneus copy, found its way, in 
the course of time, to the Art Institute of Chicago;? the other, a slab of similar style 
(fig. 3), has been recently acquired by the Berlin Staatliche Museen.‘ 

The finding of ancient marbles or bronzes in the waters of the Mediterranean is 
not of such rare occurrence as to demand comment, but reports on their condition 
when discovered are seldom forthcoming. Hence, it may not be out of place to 
describe briefly the present condition of these slabs. ; 

I understand that the bed of the harbor of Salamis is covered, like that of the 
Piraeus, with mud deposits, rather than pure sand. This circumstance has con- 
tributed toward the preservation of the reliefs. That the Chicago slab reached the 
bottom face downward is obvious from the relative condition of preservation that 
is to be observed on either side. The back is pitted to a considerable depth through 
the corrosive action of the sea-water, and the adjacent edges are rounded off by the 

1 Alinari Photo 27, 595; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdiler, 607a. The extensive literature dealing with 


this monument is summarized in Helbig, Fiihrer® ii, 1831. See also Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, 1929, 
p. 183. 

2 The identification of the figure with Capaneus originated in the testimony afforded by Etruscan 
gems (Furtwingler, Die Antiken Gemmen, 1900, pl. xvi, 6, 32 ff.), where an isolated figure of a warrior, 
usually with the tines of a thunderbolt shown as piercing his shoulders or back, is seen in an attitude 
of partial collapse. Frequently the disposal of the limbs is similar to that of the figure on the Villa 
\lbani relief. 

3 28.257; 0.83 m. x 0.47 m. x 0.13 m. The dimensions of the Villa Albani relief are, of course, quite 
different, but the measurements of the bodily forms are essentially the same. For publication of the 
Chicago relief see D.C.R(ich), Bull. of the Art Inst. of Chicago xxiii, 1929, pp. 102 ff.; Jacobsthal, Die 
Melischen Reliefs, 1931, p. 152; Magoffin and Davis, Magic Spades, 1929, p. 323; International Studio 
ixxxiv, June, 1926, p. 31. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. Charles F. Kelley, of the Art Institute, for permission to publish the 
relief. I wish to thank the following for providing photographs and granting publication privileges: 
Dr. Jacob Hirsch, of Geneva, Dr. F. Poulsen, of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, and the Trustees of the 
British Museum. I am particularly grateful to Prof. M. B. Ogle and Mr. P. Amendola for conducting, 
in my interests, a reéxamination of the Villa Albani relief. 

‘Inv. No. 1842; International Studio Ixxxiv, June, 1926, p. 32. 
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Fig. 1.—‘‘Capaneus” RELIEF OF THE VILLA ALBANI, RoME 
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action of the currents. The front edges are, on the other hand, relatively clear-cut 
and show the exact lines of the original breaks. The weight of the marble must have 
pushed the swell of the bas-relief well into the mud upon immersion, as its surface is 
almost unimpaired. It is marred only by a few minute holes on the lower curve of the 
thigh and calf. The “‘frame” of the relief, which survives only on the upper left-hand 
margin of the slab, is, like the swell of the relief, well preserved. The figure of the 
warrior is of a dark golden hue, that superficially recalls old Pentelic marble; a 
closer inspection shows that it has been occasioned through the action of fire. There 
is what seems to be a heat-crack under the right breast. 

The background of the relief proper is pitted almost everywhere with holes, but 
these are minute as compared with the holes of the back. The process of indentation 
has been extended, curiously, to include even some of the older fossilized shells that 
adhere to the surface. This is shown clearly in the illustration (fig. 2). Particularly 
conspicuous in this respect is the shell directly in line with the warrior’s left ear. 
The sheltered recess formed by the interval between the lower surface of the slab 
and the sea-bed was utilized in the Middle Ages or more remotely by various sea- 
creatures whose petrified remains still adhere to the surface of the stone. Among 
these may be distinguished five or six species of mollusc and several varieties of sea- 
worms.! A few of the smallest of these last made their way into the cavities between 
the locks of the left side of the warrior’s beard. 

The Berlin relief appears to have fallen into a hollow in the sea-bed with the 
smaller end pointing downhill. This part is comparatively well preserved. Back and 
front are perforated with holes but these are neither so numerous nor so deep as 
those of the other relief. It appears as though the two faces of the slab had been at 
first exposed to the free action of the sea-water; but the mud gradually covered the 
marble till no more than the spall at the lower left corner projected above the sea- 
bed. No haven was thus provided, as it was in the other relief, for the sea-creatures. 
Consequently, only a few small shell-fish survive in fossilized condition on the sur- 
face. The swell of the relief, as might be surmised, is less well preserved than the 
corresponding part of the Chicago slab, being pitted at several points.” 

This relief too bears marks of fire at several places on the front, particularly 
towards the left. The marble has cracked slightly in a line with the breast of the 
figure of the ephebe which it bears, and the back of the relief shows smoke marks 
here and there. This explains why both the marbles reached the bottom of the sea 
in fragmentary condition. It is quite obvious that they formed part of a shipment; 
the vessel caught fire and sank or capsized; and the reliefs were broken, owing to 
their crystalline structure, by the dction of the heat, or by their sudden contrac- 
tion when plunged in the water. 


1T am indebted to my colleague, Dr. J. K. Roberts, Professor of Geology at the University of Vir- 
ginia, for assistance in the conchology of the relief. 

2 To come into their present condition, the reliefs would have to remain submerged, subjected to 
marine influences, for centuries. Notwithstanding this obvious consideration, inexplicable as it appears 
today, there were several scholars, including two eminent American archaeologists, who declared six 
or seven years ago that both reliefs were modern forgeries, on the ground that they were copies of 
works already known. Since the discovery of the Piraeic reliefs, the perpetration of so egregious a 
blunder would be impossible. 
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We may now proceed to compare the surface technique of the Chicago and Villa 
Albani reliefs. 
CHICAGO VILLA ALBANI 
Harr BEarD 
Punch-work, very mechanically executed. Punch-work, less mechanically executed. 
FILLET 
Finished off with a fine rasp. Apparently cut with chisel and finished off with 
an abrasive which has slightly hollowed it. 
DRAPERY 
The flat chisel and the running-drill have both Chisel-work, with perhaps some use of abra- 
been employed, the marks of the latter being visi- __sives. 
ble towards the lower ends of the grooves. 
NAVEL 
Cut with small compasses and with an are flat- Seemingly executed by cutting round a small 
tened off above. cylindrical object held against the surface of the 
body. 
SHIELD-RIM 


Finished off with a fairly coarse rasp. Finished with a coarse rasp. 


SHIELD-INTERIOR 
Coarsely rasped. Cut with a flat chisel the marks of which ap- 
pear in severa! places. It has slipped a little at the 
lower extremity of the arm-band, leaving a false 
cut. 


From these analyses of their respective techniques certain deductions may be 
made regarding the origin and age of either slab. The Chicago relief is certainly of 
Roman imperial date, and its highly polished surface marks it as belonging, in all 
probability, to the time of Hadrian. Its original was executed, as its style shows, 
in the third quarter of the fifth century s.c. But this original could not have been 
the Villa Albani relief. The technique of the latter, though it differs considerably 
from that of the Chicago marble, is clearly later, in several respects, than the tech- 
nique employed by sculptors between 450 and 425 B.c. It is not altogether clear to 
me to what period the Villa Albani relief belongs. I would assign it tentatively to 
the first half of the first century A.p. In any event, the important feature with which 
we have to do is the consideration that the Chicago and Villa Albani reliefs are 
alike reproductions of some work of art that belongs to the period of the construc- 
tion of the Parthenon. 

What was even roughly the original extent of the area of the Villa Albani relief 
it is impossible to determine, as it was restored and no doubt had its edges trimmed 
off many generations ago. Modern opinion inclines to the belief that there was 
formerly another figure in the field.! 

Our knowledge of the original dimensions of the Chicago relief is a little more 
definite. The preserved piece of moulding on the left side determines the limit of the 
slab in that direction. Towards the right the field extends considerably further 
than does the Villa Albani example, 0.19 m. from the shield-rim, to be exact. Hence, 


1See Lawrence, l.c. 
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it is easy to see that the law of symmetry in composition demands the presence 
of at least one more figure. 

We may now observe a little more closely the design of the companion relief in 
Berlin (fig. 3). The work forms an important link between the Chicago —and conse- 
quently the Villa Albani—relief and that extremely important series of reliefs dis- 
covered nine years ago in the Piraeus harbor.' In the case of these last, there is 
good reason to believe that they are reproductions, of Roman date, of more or less 
isolated scenes from the shield of the Athena Parthenos at Athens.? This companion 
relief shows a young Greek charging to the right; he is dressed in a short chiton and 
carries a shield on his left arm; some offensive weapon, probably a sword, was in his 
right hand, which is now broken away. The backward inclination of his head and 


Fic. 3.— RELIEF IN THE STAATLICHE MusEEN, BERLIN 


the direction of his gaze show that he is either encountering a mounted opponent or 
else he is in the act of ascending a slope. 


1 AA. xlvi, 1931, pp. 224 ff.; JHS. li, 1931, p. 187 f.; NJ. fiir W. und J. vii, 1931, p. 751. 

2 See Schrader, SBA. xi, 1931, pp. 185 ff.; Gno. vii, 1931, pp. 165 ff.; AA. xlvi, 1931, 387 ff. For a 
complete list of the same author’s articles on the Piraeic reliefs, see Bibliographie zum JdI. 1931, p. 87. 

E. Léwy (JOAT. xxviii, 1933, pp. 63 ff.) goes a step beyond Schrader in voicing his belief that the 
scenes of the Piraeic reliefs are not derived directly from the Parthenos shield, but that both find a 
common original in the Amazonomachy of the painter Micon. There is a hint of uncertainty that looks 
in somewhat the same direction to be found even as far back as the original edition of Helbig’s Fiihrer 
(1891). He has this to say in reference to the scene that appears on the Conservatori fragment of the 
Parthenos shield (No. 600) : “It would thus seem that the two sculptors (i.e., of this and the Strangford 
Shield) followed, not the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias himself, but some more or less free copy of it.” 
Léwy fails to take cognizance of this suggestion, though it is to be noted that the “ Pheidias”’ figure of 
both these shields fights with an axe rather than with the stone mentioned in Plutarch’s account, 
Pericles, xxxi, 4. Though one hesitates to regard a genius of Pheidias’ reputation as being guilty of 
plagiarism, it may well be that he had resort to Micon’s picture for details of composition in a case 
where the pictorial element was so pronounced in his own work. 
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The unusual attitude of the ephebe and some of the details of his clothing are 
reproduced in the figure of an Amazon on a relief in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 
Copenhagen ! (fig. 4), who charges up a rocky slope to meet a Greek opponent. 
This slab had been identified by Schrader,? several years before the Salaminian 
reliefs became known to the world, as belonging to the same type that was dis- 
covered in the Piraeic harbor. As there is no reason to doubt the correctness of this 
identification, the authorities of the Staatliche Museen, where the relief is now ex- 
hibited, have had no hesitation in tagging it as a copy of a detail of the Amazono- 
machy that decorated the Parthenos shield. 


Fic. 4.— RELIEF IN THE Ny CARLSBERG GLYPTOTEK, COPENHAGEN 


All this naturally leads to the assumption that the Chicago relief belongs to the 
same category; consequently, that the Villa Albani slab is a representative of the 


1 Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, 646, lower; Schrader, SBA. xi, 1931, fig. 10. The practice of the 
Greek artists in transposing the sexes in battle scenes involving Greeks and Amazons has been hoted 
as a common phenomenon by Léwy, op. cit., p. 64. Their lead was followed by Roman copyists of the 
imperial period. 

There is a relief — unpublished to the best of my knowledge —in the Palazzo Giustiniani that repro- 
duces exactly such details as the attitude, features and drapery of the ephebe of our relief, but the 
version is otherwise quite different. The left arm of the Greek bears no shield and his left hand is occu- 
pied with pulling an Amazon backward off her horse. No more of the animal is to be seen than the hind 
quarters. We have no reason whatsoever to believe that mounted Amazons appeared in the scene on 
the Parthenos shield. Hence we may be justified in the assumption that the difference in detail that 
these slabs show tends to lend color to Léwy’s theory cited above. But it must be granted that the 
Piraeic reliefs manifest notable differences, even when they reproduce the same scene. The question 
of the precise place to which these slabs are to be assigned is still very problematical, but the abundance 
of the material that is accumulating augurs well for the fruitfulness of future studies in this field. 

? Schrader, SBA. xi, 1931, p. 191. 
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same type, but of a different series. It must be confessed that we have no direct 
evidence for the presence of such a figure as that of our sinking warrior in the 
Amazonomachy of the Parthenos shield.' But the story is, in considerable measure, 
incomplete, for the Strangford Shield and the other fragments on which the design 
and details are reasonably clear supply us with not much more than two thirds 
of the original scene, and the figures on the shield of the Lenormant statuette, 
virtually complete as it is, are vague and unsatisfactory. But, in any event, 
a strong prima facie case may be presented for the acceptance of the Chicago , 
figure as a member of the same Amazonomachy on the strength of the following 
considerations: 

The Chicago and Berlin slabs bear, as has been already observed, several traces 
of the action of fire, as do several of the Piraeic reliefs. Both the Salaminian and 
Piraeic reliefs show a close similarity in plan and purpose —i.e., they are alike small 
“‘framed” pieces that were intended doubtless for the interior decoration of Roman 
villas. This, coupled with the consideration that the technique of all of them points 
to the same date, makes it reasonably certain that they constituted a part of a com- 
mon shipment from Athens, which formed the cargo of at least two merchantmen. 
The vessels, we may assume, caught fire in the harbor of Piraeus, where one of them 
sank or capsized, while the other met a similar fate, in some way, in the harbor of 
Salamis. 

So much for the circumstances that seem to have brought about the loss of the 
reliefs. The style of all the sculptures is, as we have seen, in close accord and also 
their technique. Furthermore, the short chlamys and otherwise nude body of the 
sinking warrior find parallels in the “Pheidias”’ and still another figure of the 
Strangford Shield. And perhaps the strongest argument of all is supplied by the 
presence of the rocky base on which the warrior supports himself.? This is a feature 
rare in Greek relief, but it finds a parallel on the Copenhagen slab and on more than 
one of the Piraeic group. 

The earlier identifications of the scene portrayed on the relief as the death of 
Salmoneus or Agamemnon? or Patroclus‘ or even, as long appeared probable, 
Capaneus, must now be abandoned. On the assumption that the relief is a repro- 
duction from the Amazonomachy of the Parthenos shield, let us reéxamine the 
question of the motif. 

It has been commonly assumed that the warrior depicted on the Villa Albani 
relief has suffered a wound on the back of the neck and is applying his right hand 
to the lacerated area. This is possible, though it has been repeatedly shown, even 


1 If we admit the possibility of the interchange of sexes between the combatants, it may be observed 
that the Amazon seen on the Strangford Shield directly beneath the ‘“Pheidias,” supporting herself 
with her right hand, appears on the Conservatori fragment (Helbig, Fiihrer*, 906) to have her arm bent 
behind her head, as in the case of the ““Capaneus”’ figure. 

2 This part of the Chicago slab is entirely lost. Of the corresponding feature of the Villa Albani relief, 
Lawrence, l.c., following Helbig, Fiihrer*, 1831, asserts that it is not restored; Arndt, in the text to 
Brunn-Bruckmann, 607a, declares that it is. The truth of the matter is that the base is, in large part, 
restored. 3 Discussed in Helbig, l.c. 

4 This suggestion I offered, shortly before the discovery of the Piraeic reliefs, in a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America at Boston, December 28, 1929. See AJA. 
xxxiv, 1930, p. 58. 
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by those who accept the view, that on other Greek works of art, earlier and later 
than the middle of the fifth century —be they statuettes or statues, reliefs or vase- 
paintings — wherever this motive occurs, the head is shown correctly as thrown 
backwards, in the natural attitude of shrinking, that attends the infliction of such a 
wound.! It is hardly fair, therefore, to our artist to credit him with the guilt of such 
an egregious physiological blunder. Furthermore, if the old explanation is accepted, 
he has perpetrated an additional anatomical mistake. For if the man is grasping at 
the nape of his injured neck, his wrist could not possibly come so close to the shoulder 
muscle as virtually to lie upon it. 

We cannot be certain that the warrior has been wounded at all. This much only 
we know, that he has been forced down, perhaps by the blow of an Amazon’s axe, 
into a squatting position. The suggestion has sometimes been made that he is to be 
conceived of as still defending himself with his shield, which must be thought of as 
brought more to the front, so as to shelter his left side. In other words, it appears 
that the artist has intentionally avoided any attempt at foreshortening, something 
which we see, e.g., on several of the metopes of the Parthenon. I think that we are 
justified in going a step further in regarding the man as swinging his sword behind 
his back for the purpose of launching a blow at a now unseen assailant. A close in- 
spection of the right wrists of both the Villa Albani and Chicago reliefs suggests that 
the right hand is closed. The position of the arm, with the sword swung behind the 
shoulder rather than, in orthodox fashion, across the head and behind the left ear, 
is not unknown in Greek relief sculpture, and examples of its occurrence are to be 
seen on the Phigaleia frieze in several figures that face the front. In Greek art 
there are innumerable examples of the down-beaten warrior, depicted as resigned 
to his fate or sheltering himself passively under his shield till help arrives. In such 
instances he has usually been disarmed by the blow that felled him, but where he 
retains his sword or spear he sometimes fights back from his lowly position. If we 
understand our warrior as thus defending himself, the unnatural contiguity of 
wrist and shoulder would be explained as due to another failure to foreshorten. 
The elbow should be envisaged as coming considerably more to the front. Per- 
haps in the original scene the warrior was beset by two foes, one of whom was on 
a lower level. 

The broad fillet marks the man, as Helbig observes, as a priest or king. If we are 
to put credence in Plutarch’s story * of the portraits of Pheidias and Pericles in- 
serted among the figures that adorned the face of the Parthenos shield —and' they 
have tentatively been identified on the Strangford Shield — we may not be over rash 


1 As, e.g., in the case of the wounded Niobid illustrated in fig. 5, which is a detail from the well 
known marble disk formerly in the Castellani collection, now in the British Museum, No. 2200: 
Baumeister, Denkméiler iii, p. 1681. 

2 Cf. No. 521 (Smith) of the Centaur Frieze. See also a fragmentary Attic tombstone in Berlin (AZ. 
1863, pl. 169); a sepulchral relief in Cadyanda, Lycia (Benndorf, Reisen, i, pl. 45); a fragment of a 
sarcophagus in the Doria Pamfili Collection (Matz-Duhn, Ant. Bildwerke, 2227); an Etruscan sar- 
cophagus in Corneto (MonAnt. xi, p. 58). For illustrations of the situation in Attic vase-painting, see, 
e.g., Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, iii, 187-188, 510, 587. Although in these instances the body of the 
combatant is turned to the front as with the “Capaneus”’ reliefs, it must be observed that the head is 
turned to one side and the weapon is, with one exception—in the Doria Pamfili relief —clearly visible. 

3 Plutarch, Pericles, xxxi, 4. 
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in supposing that we have here still another of the artist’s personal friends whom he 
has designated in this simple, but distinctive, way.' 

Our main conclusion, therefore, is that the Chicago and Villa Albani reliefs are 
copies of the same detail of the shield of the Parthenos. There is no reason for be- 
lieving that the former relief is derived from the latter. They are both copies, exe- 
cuted at different eras, of a common original. Thereby are accounted for the differ- 
ences—apart from the purely technical—that exist in the treatment of the two 
sinking warriors. These were pointed out in the first publication of the Chicago 
relief.? 

A. D. Fraser 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


1 The face of the warrior, which somehow suggests a portrait, is very like that of an unknown Greek 
in the Naples Museum (Ruesch, Guida Illustrata, 1125; Bernoulli, Griech. Ikon., i, p. 144), but the 
style of the work belongs to an era two generations later than Pheidias. 

2D. C. R(ich), op. cit., p. 103. 


IRON: THE DATE OF ITS INTRODUCTION INTO COMMON 
USE IN PALESTINE 


Tuts paper has as its purpose the addition of factual data to those presented by 
Mr. Richardson for the date of the introduction of iron into Western Asia. In his 
very stimulating and learned article, “Iron: Prehistoric and Ancient,” published in 
this JouRNAL in 1934 (xxxviii, pp. 555 ff.), Mr. Richardson rightly calls attention to 
the danger of using the many “sporadic” occurrences of iron in Western Asia from 
the early third millennium through the Late Bronze Age as proof for an early date 
of the introduction of that metal into common use in this country or that. Even 
the many literary references to its use must, he believes, be used with caution, in 
the absence of actual discovery. The “Answer” of Madame Hertz only gave Mr. 
Richardson a chance to make some useful additions to his paper.' 

Using the evidence which he surveys from Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Anatolia, 
his conclusion is probably a rather natural one: namely, that “in the final analysis, 
it comes down to a choice between the literary testimony of the ancient East and 
the objective evidence from Hallstatt, Glasinatz, and Bologna.” For, he believes, 
“archaeological evidence establishes the time when man first produced iron for 
weapons and implements at about 1000 B.c. It points unmistakably to central 
Europe and the Assyrian Uplands as the most probable places of origin. Nowhere 
else, with anything like a comparable dating, have objects been found in sufficient 
quantities to warrant a belief that iron had come into general use. . . . The opening 
of the Iron Age, for both Europe and Asia (the italics are supplied by the present 
writer), can be dated only from the Hallstatt burials.” * 

Such a conclusion is, indeed, a logical one when only Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
Anatolia are surveyed. Iron does not come into common use in Egypt until the 
Bubastite period and the first sizable groups of iron objects from Mesopotamia, as 
was pointed out, are those from the ninth-eighth centuries at Nimrud and Khorsa- 
bad. With such evidence it was natural to conclude that the Hallstatt burials furnish 
the earliest reliably dated material, and that Europe, therefore, has the claim to 
priority in the production of iron for common use. But it must be remembered that 
the above is an argumentum e silentio. With the single exception of Alishar, there has 
been no stratigraphical excavation in Anatolia, Mesopotamia, or Egypt within the 
period of Iron I (1200-900 B.c.) upon which an assured conclusion as to the date of 
the introduction of iron could be based. For that matter, not even the date of the 
Hallstatt material is fixed with certainty by careful stratified excavations in the 
countries round about; and thus it wavers within the early part of the first millen- 
nium B.c. In the whole of the Near East there is only one country where there has 
been sufficient stratigraphical digging within the early part of the Iron Age to justify 
us in speaking with certainty of absolute (not relative) dates about the earliest iron. 
As it happens, that country is Palestine, though in Mr. Richardson’s article it shares 
with Syria only one small paragraph. With the material from Palestine it can clearly 


1 AJA. xli, 1937, pp. 441 ff., and 447 ff. 2 Ibid. xxxviii, pp. 583, 558, and 562. 
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be proved that iron was introduced there for a variety of implements in the late 
twelfth, and eleventh centuries, at least a century earlier than the date of the 
Hallstatt burials. 

The sites with datable iron objects from this early period are Tell el-Far‘ah 
(probably ancient Sharuhen), Gerar, Beth-shemesh, Gezer, Tell el-Hesi (probably 
ancient Eglon), and Tell el-Ful (Gibeah of Saul). At Tell el-Far‘ah was found a 
large cemetery (the 900 cemetery) dating from the thirteenth century to after 1160 
B.C., the latest object being a scarab of Ramesses IV.' In this cemetery Philistine 
pottery? was entirely absent and all metal objects were of bronze. 

Immediately following was another cemetery, not as large or as intact as the 
preceding, but in which the dominant pottery was Philistine, and in which metal 
objects of both bronze and iron occur.* Bronze implements are more common, but 
iron is used. Three of the best preserved tombs are numbers 542, 552, and 562. In 
tomb 542 was found an iron dagger with a cast bronze handle ‘ and three small ring- 
lets as part of the fittings. Armlets of iron were found in the same tomb. The pottery 
is typical and must be dated in the late twelfth century or early eleventh at the 
latest.5 In tomb 552 were finger rings of iron, and again the date must be late twelfth 
or early eleventh century. Tomb 562 held a heavy iron knife, but probably is to be 
dated a little later than the other two—toward the end of the eleventh century.® 
Another tomb from the same period is number 615, in which was found an iron 
knife and an iron bracelet (op. cit., pl. 30: 109 and 111). Another knife and other 
bracelets and anklets of iron from contemporary tombs are shown in ibid., pls. 
30 and 32. 

These tombs at Tell el-Far‘ah had all been rifled previous to their excavation by 
Petrie and very little metal was found. But what there was indicates that iron 

1 See Macdonald, Starkey, and Harding, Beth-Pelet ii, London, 1932, pp. 22 ff. and 30 ff. Starkey 
thought that the scarab was one of Ramesses VIII and dated the end of the cemetery somewhat later 
than 1150 B.c., but see Albright’s revision of this opinion and dating in AASOR. xiii, pp. 94-5. 

2 Quotation marks around Philistine when used in connection with the familiar type of pottery are 
omitted advisedly. Despite the fact that it is exceedingly dangerous to connect a particular pottery 
horizon with an ethnic group known only from literary sources, Philistine pottery is one of the very few 
examples where all evidence points to the accuracy of the attribution. In the first place, the prototypes 
of form and decoration are to be sought in the very region from which the Philistines are known to have 
come. (For the best recent treatment of this subject, see Heurtley, QDAP. v, 1936, pp. 90 ff.) In the 
second place, the pottery occurs in great amounts in the Maritime Plain to the south of Jaffa, in pre- 
cisely the region where the Philistines are known to have settled, but elsewhere it is surprisingly scarce. 
In the hill country, for example, only a few sherds are found in each excavation. (On this point, gee 
Albright, op. cit. xii, [73 ff.) In the third place, as Albright has shown, it covers the same chronologi- 
cal span as the period of the Philistine ascendency, known from literary sources: i.e., from ca. 1150 B.c., 
or somewhat before, until ca. 1000 B.c. Vincent, Petrie, Starkey, and others, have been inclined to date 
the beginning of the ware in the late thirteenth century, in part confusing it with local imitations of 
Mycenaean pottery. It is not the place here to enter into an elaborate defense of the above chronology 
as established by Albright in 1932. Suffice it to say, that excavations since that time only tend to con- 
firm it. In any case, for the purposes of this paper, a minimum chronology is advisable. 


* See Petrie, Beth-Pelet i, London, 1930, pp. 6 ff. His chronology, of course, has to be entirely revised 
as mentioned in n. 4. 
‘ Ibid., pl. 21: 90 and pl. 25. Petrie (pp. 7-8) claims that the dagger-blade was steel, but his evidence 
does not seem sufficiently strong for dogmatic statement. 
5 For a detailed study of the pottery from this tomb and a date in the twelfth century, see Albright, 
{J A. xxxvi, 1932, pp. 299 f. 
®° See Petrie, op. cit., p. 8, pl. 21: 96, and pl. 24. For these dates see Albright, op. cit., pp. 300 f. 
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was being used in the second half of the twelfth and in the eleventh century for 
weapons and jewelry. 

Other discoveries of equal importance were made by Petrie at Gerar.! At this 
site, as at Tell el-Far‘ah, Petrie’s relative chronology is correct, but his absolute 
dates cannot be accepted, since they were made without any reference whatever to 
observations at other Palestinian sites. This was unfortunate, since such datings 
are naturally copied in the handbooks.? In using Gerar the following chronological 
scheme, based on a study of the pottery, must be noted. Following the table of 
levels given on pl. 5, levels 176-183 contain Philistine pottery and thus are to be 
dated ca. 1150-1000 B.c. Levels 183-187 are roughly tenth-century, with the great 
destruction falling between 184 and 185.* The ninth century begins at ca. level 188, 
the seventh century ca. 193-4, the sixth ca. 197, with the final destruction of the site 
in the fourth century.‘ 

Unfortunately, however, Petrie was able to do very little digging in the low levels 
(before ca. 183/84 in the first half of the tenth century) in the one season during 
which he worked at Gerar. Even so, a few iron implements were found which date 
from the eleventh century. Pl. 27: 3 shows an iron object of uncertain use from level 
181 —eleventh-century. Pl. 28: 2 has a representation of an iron dagger- (or spear-) 
head from level 181— also eleventh-century; pl. 29: 23 and 24 portray lance-heads 
from levels 181 and 183 respectively (the latter not far from 1000 B.c.); and pl. 30: 1 
and 2 pictures knives from the same levels. Beginning in the tenth century the first 
large groups of all objects were found, including pottery; and, as regards iron, we 
find a great number of artifacts of all sorts. Besides weapons and jewelry are many 
large agricultural implements. A comparison of the numbers and types of iron objects 
from the tenth-century levels 184—187 on pls. 26~32 with the numbers and types of 
bronze objects from the same levels on pls. 18, 23-24 is very instructive. Not only 
are iron implements very much more frequent than bronze in tenth-century Gerar, 
but for agricultural purposes they are used almost exclusively, bronze being mostly 
confined to small objects, such as the needle and the ubiquitous Iron Age fibula. 
It is probably an accident that bronze is so very rare in this period at Gerar (the 
Beth-shemesh discoveries would indicate that this is the case) ; nevertheless, it seems 
justifiable to conclude that at Tell el-Far‘ah and Gerar iron was introduced for 
weapons, including knives, and for jewelry in the late twelfth, and eleventh cen- 
turies, while in the tenth it was also used for common agricultural implements.® 


1 Petrie, Gerar, London, 1928, pp. 14 ff. 

2 See, for example, Partington, Origins and Development of Applied Chemistry, London, 1935, p. 477, 
where, copying Petrie, he puts the introduction of iron into Palestine in the fourteenth century B.c.! 

3 Whether this destruction is due to an Egyptian king about 950 B.c. (as Albright believes, see 
AASOR. xii, $98), or by Shishak ca. 924 B.c. remains uncertain. 

4 Petrie thought that the city was finally destroyed by the Persians in the middle of the fifth century; 
but certain objects, notably Greek lamps, suggest the fourth century—e.g., cf. Gerar, pl. 61: 91x 
with Broneer, Corinth iv, Type VII. The datings given above are now generally accepted by most 
Palestinian archaeologists: see Galling, Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins 1929, 242 ff.; Al- 
bright, Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft 1929, p. 9 n. 2; AASOR. xii, 998, 103, 104, 113, 119. 

5 We do not know exactly what the situation was at Tell el-Far‘ah during the tenth century, since 
we must depend upon tombs, these dating from the late tenth and ninth centuries. There is a quantity 
of iron in them, but mostly weapons, since agricultural implements were rarely, if ever, included in 
tomb deposits: cf. especially tombs 201, 229, 240, and 262 in Beth-Pelet i, pls. 38 ff. 
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Mention must also be made of a group of furnaces which were found at Gerar 
and which Petrie claims were iron furnaces.' All of them have “recesses at the sides, 
sloping wider upward, to allow of a draught without being so much encumbered 
with the charge.’ The draught holes in the front of each furnace “faced west to 
catch the wind. Probably the top was arched over between the recesses, to retain 
the heat.” There were four of these structures. The earliest, largest and best pre- 
served was found at level 185.6—well within the tenth century; two others were at 
level 187.5—at the end of the tenth century, or possibly the beginning of the 
ninth; and the fourth was located at level 192—in the eighth century. 

As far as the writer knows, no analysis has been made of any material found in 
the furnaces. Consequently, it would be difficult to prove that they were used for 
the smelting of iron. But in view of the amount of that metal found at Gerar, it 
seems probable that Petrie was right, and that we do have three tenth-century iron 
furnaces there. A problem which arises is the source of the ore. This question, how- 
ever, is not as difficult as it was a few years ago. There are, of course, the well known 
iron mines in the Lebanon; but recently Director Glueck of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem has discovered iron ore in Edom, ore which might be 
smelted either for copper or for iron.2 Consequently, the distance to Gerar would 
not have been great. 

Turning now to Beth-shemesh, we have very clear evidence for the introduction 
of iron at this site during the period of Stratum III (twelfth-eleventh centuries, 
coming to an end during the second half of the eleventh century). It was the privilege 
of the writer to work with Professor Elihu Grant, the excavator of the site, as re- 
search assistant during the fall and early winter of 1937. Professor Grant brought 
back from Palestine great numbers of objects of all sorts (especially pottery), so that 
it is possible to reconstruct the complete history of Beth-shemesh in the museum at 
Haverford College. The result is that we can speak with assurance about the 
stratification of the site and the objects found. Professor Grant has most generously 
given the writer permission to sketch the following data in advance of the definitive 
publication of the discoveries of the Haverford Archaeological Expedition. 

Only three strata concern us here: Stratum III covering the twelfth and eleventh 
centuries, though probably ending somewhat before 1000 B.c.; Stratum Ila, a very 
thin stratum, which covers not more than one generation at the most in the early 
tenth century, perhaps beginning in the late eleventh; and Stratum IIb-c covering 
most of the tenth and lasting to the early sixth century.* 

In Stratum III were found a number of iron objects, mostly weapons. In Stratum 
Ila were jewelry and ornaments of iron, while from a context in the late eleventh or 
early tenth century ‘ comes an iron chisel and a typical iron sickle which has gen- 
erally been thought to have been introduced in the tenth century.® In Stratum IIb-c 


1 See Gerar, p. 14, pl. 6: bottom (plans) and pl. 25: 5 and 6 (photographs of the latest). 

2 For discussion by Glueck and analysis, see BASOR. 63, pp. 4 ff. 

3 The dating of these strata is not purely subjective, but has been confirmed by Professor Albright. 

4It is uncertain whether the context is late Stratum ITI or IIa. 

5 For these two objects, see Grant, Rumeileh, Haverford, 1934, p. 48: Room 457. The sickle is of the 
type illustrated in ibid., pl. 31: first object in the second photograph. At Gerar the earliest specimen of 
this sickle appears at level 184: i.e., early tenth century —see op. cit., pl. 27: 8. Another appears with 
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were numbers of iron implements of all sorts, including many agricultural tools. It 
should be stated, however, that in both Strata III and Ila bronze implements are 
more numerous than iron, though after that time bronze is used mainly for the 
smaller artifacts and not for the larger. 

At Gezer Macalister states that iron was introduced at the beginning of his 
**Fourth Semitic”’ period, not far from’1000 B.c.! This absolute date, however, is too 
low, as the material from his tombs 58 and 84-85 shows. In 1932 Albright dated 
tombs 84-5 in the twelfth century.” It is now apparent, however, that the pottery in 
these tombs extends to a somewhat later date and is absolutely typical of forms in 
Stratum III at Beth-shemesh, though a few earlier types are present as heirlooms. 
They may be dated, therefore, in the twelfth-eleventh centuries.* In tomb 58 were 
some very late intrusions, with several pieces of iron; but, Macalister states, the 
“use of iron (in the period covered by the tomb) is testified to by two objects”’ on pl. 
83:25 and 29. One is “a thin, flat band of bronze, apparently a bucket-handle, which 
has had an iron rivet in each end—one of them still remains. The other is an iron 
knife, containing three bronze rivets by which the hafting plates were secured.” 

In tombs 84-5 were an iron knife (pl. 89: 19), the “‘“key of a horse’s fetterlock”’ 
(pl. 89: 20—though he thinks, and rightly so, that this may be a modern intrusion) 
and several iron nails.’ Thus, scanty as the material now is, iron implements do 
appear at Gezer in the twelfth-eleventh centuries. 

At Tell el-Hesi Bliss claims that iron was introduced at the end of his Fourth City. 
This ‘‘city”’ begins after the great burning in the Amarna period (fourteenth cen- 
tury) and extends through the eleventh century. It is in the Fifth City which follows 
that the stables appear which are generally dated in the tenth century along with 
those of Megiddo.* Thus it would seem that iron was introduced at Tell el-Hesi 
before the tenth century. 

Finally, Albright found an iron plough-tip in Gibeah II, a stratum dated to the 
period of Saul: i.e., in the second half of the eleventh century.’ 

Of course, in Palestine there has been found no cemetery with the same amount of 
material that was excavated at Hallstatt; but so far as the evidence is available to 
the writer, there has been no excavation in strata or tombs clearly dating from the 
second half of the twelfth or from the eleventh century in which iron weapons and 
iron ornaments have not been found, unless the deposits unearthed were too small in 
number to furnish a fair sample of the existing culture. Since this is the case, there- 
fore, the commonly accepted theory among most students of Palestinian history and 
culture to the effect that the use of iron was introduced into that country by the 
Philistines,’ is to be given some credefice. Not only does the metal first appear in the 


an iron arrow-head at Tell Abu Hawam in Stratum III, a stratum which is dated between 1100 and 925 
B.c.: see QDAP. iv, p. 26: nos. 132 and 131 respectively. 1 Excavation of Gezer ii, p. 269. 

2See AASOR. xii, 994. 3 Professor Albright agrees to this revision. 

4 Gezer i, p. 324. He himself dates this tomb in his “Third Semitic’’—ii, p. 194. 

5 Ibid., i, p. 335. This tomb Macalister dates in the early “‘Fourth Semitic” (ii, p. 211), illustrating 
the confusion into which he often fell in attempting to fix his stratification. 

6 See Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, p. 105. 7 AASOR. iv, 1922-23, p. 17. 

8 See, for example, Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, New York, 1931, p. 268; Macalister, 
The Philistines, London, 1913, pp. 125 f.; Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, New York, 
1935, pp. 111 f. and 155. 
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country shortly after the Philistines are known to have settled there, but there is 
also a literary tradition which is generally interpreted to mean that the Philistines 
held a monopoly on the importation and forging of iron, which monopoly was not 
broken until the reign of Saul.'! It must be admitted that the Biblical text is not 
entirely clear; but in view of the archaeological evidence the generally accepted 
opinion must not be too lightly considered. If it is accepted that the Philistines did 
introduce iron into Palestine, then Mr. Richardson’s suggestion that the Achaeans 
may have brought with them the knowledge of the metal, loses some of its weight.’ 
For if the Philistines were displaced by these invaders partly because of the latter’s 
superior knowledge of metal-working, it is scarcely probable that they themselves 
could have had sufficient knowledge to have introduced the metal into Palestine. 

Whether the original source of iron is to be sought in Europe, or Anatolia, the 
writer does not pretend to know. The attempt here has been made to prove that the 
metal was introduced into the Near East over a century before the earliest possible 
date for the Hallstatt cemetery of Europe. During the period when that cemetery 
seems to have been used, iron implements are among the commonest in Palestine,* 
being used in place of bronze for practically all agricultural tools, and it is probable 
that the smelting of the ore, or at least the forging of the metal, was done within the 
country itself.4 In view of this evidence it would seem that the hypothesis for a 
European origin of iron, though entirely possible, is still very much in the realm of 
speculation. 

G. Ernest WriGut 

Tue AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
December, 1937. 


1 See I Sam. 13: 19; Albright, loc. cit., and AASOR. iv. p. 17. See also I Sam. 17:7 where the tradition 
has it that the Philistine Goliath had a spear-head weighing six hundred shekels of iron. 

2? AJA. xxxviii, pp. 560 f. 

3 The Biblical tradition adds the information also that very large amounts of iron were collected by 
David (ca. 1000-960 B.c.) for use in the building of the Temple (I Chron. 22: 2 ff.), and that Solomon 
imported a skilled metal worker from Phoenicia to take charge (II Chron. 2: 7 ff.). 

‘ To judge from certain tomb groups which have been published by Gjerstad from Cyprus, iron was 
introduced to that island about the same time that it was brought into Palestine and for the same uses 
as in the Philistine tombs at Tell el-Far‘ah: see Swedish Cyprus Expedition i, tombs 417, 420, and 602 
(pls. 51, 53, and 59) from Lapithos and all dated within Cypro-Geometric I. 


LATIN INSCRIPTION FROM SAMOTHRACE 


A NEw fragment of CIL. iii, supp]. 7371 has recently been found in the American Exca- 
vations at Samothrace and was recognized as such by Mrs. Holsten. Dr. Karl Leh- 
mann-Hartleben in the publication, AJA. xliii, 1939, p. 145, gives the following text: 
124 A.D. 

Regibus Iov[e] et Minerv{a] 

iterum, M(arco) Acilio 

Glabrione [C(aio)] Bellicio 

Torquato cos(ulibus), mystae pii 

5 [slacra acceperu(n|t V idus Novembr{es] 
Iast of Names 

The interest of the inscription lies in the first date at the top of the stone, ‘““ When 
Jupiter and Minerva were kings for the second time,” for the king (BaoiAevs) was 
the eponymous magistrate of Samothrace. The situation is a very common one: in a 
year when no citizen is found to accept the financial burden of the public office, the 
town is forced to take the money from a temple treasury, and the god concerned 
becomes eponymous.'! 

A somewhat similar case, also very common, is that where a king or an emperor 
accepts the office of chief magistrate. This might be purely an honor to the person 
concerned or it might really constitute a generous benefaction by him to the city. I 
wish to point out, however, that whatever may have been the situation half a cen- 
tury ago, it is not possible today for an epigraphist to believe that the name Jove was 
a disguise for the emperor. Gratitude required in such a case that the honor of the 
eponymate be unambiguously assigned to the emperor, and that where the latter has 
been identified with a god, this particular incarnation of the god receive the credit, 
e.g. Fouilles de Delphes iii, 2, 65: Kaioapols 
Teppavixot Aids &pxovtols é]v Or he might be 
called the ““New Zeus” or “‘Hadrianus Olympius,” but in official prose not “Zeus” 
alone. We need only glance through the examples of identifications collected by P. 
Riewald, De imperatorum Romanorum cum certis dis et comparatione et aequatione, 
Dissertation, Halle, 1911. 

Furthermore, if the emperor accepted the honor and expense of the chief magis- 
tracy, he would not quibble about how much he should pay, and he would not expect 
a temple to share the cost with him. For what else could we understand here from the 
association of “‘Minerva’’? 

Therefore, there are not three possible interpretations as to the situation indicated 
by line 1. We need ask ourselves only this: Was it one sanctuary or two sanctuaries 
on which they placed the financial burden of the chief magistracy in this year when 
“Jupiter” and “Minerva” held the eponymate for the second time? 


1 Examples of this are collected by L. Robert, Istros ii, 1936, pp. 1-10, who, moreover, included in his 
list CIL. iii, suppl. 7371, Regibus Iov|e et Herma?). 

2 Examples of this are collected by L. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques, Paris, 1938, 
pp. 143-150. 
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The answer is that in Robert’s! rather extensive list of eponymous gods and 
heroes, there is no case where two sanctuaries shared the expense for one year. The 
tendency was to throw the financial burden repeatedly on the same sanctuary, that 
of the city’s chief deity, in one case a hundred and twenty times. 

We know what the chief sanctuary of Samothrace was, that of the Cabiri or of the 
Great Gods, but even in antiquity opinions differed as to who the latter were. Leh- 
mann-Hartleben suggests as one possibility that Jupiter and Minerva together repre- 
sent the Great Gods, but he also asks whether the honor (and cost) of the eponymate 
were not divided between the sanctuary of the Great Gods (represented by Jupiter) 
and the sanctuary of Athena Polias. 

Although there is no obvious reason why the expense should not be divided, this, 
as we have said, was not the custom. Two sanctuaries might have alternated, but 
they would not share the office, just as two citizens would not share the office. Fur- 
thermore, the sanctuary of the Cabiri could not be represented by “Jupiter” alone, 
just as the Eleusinian sanctuary could not be represented by Demeter alone. The 
funds of the Eleusinian sanctuary were always T& yptjyata Toiv Geoiv, and the funds 
of the sanctuary of the Cabiri could not belong just to one of the joint deities. There- 
fore, if the Cabiri bore the expense, the acknowledgment had to be made to both or 
to all the joint deities. In this inscription both Jupiter and Minerva represent the 
Cabiri, or else neither Jupiter nor Minerva represents them. 

In this connection it is important to consider the incised figures which accompany 
the only extant cult regulation of the Samothracian sanctuary, a stele published by 
Lehmann-Hartleben, ibid., pp. 138-139 with photograph. It shows two snakes, one 
on each side of a caduceus. Lehmann-Hartleben explains the symbols convincingly: | 
the caduceus represents Hermes Cadmilus, “the administer of the Great Gods of 
Samothrace in the ancient sources,” and “the two snakes symbolize the Siqueis 
K&Beipo1, who are mentioned in an Orphic hymn as assuming the form of snakes.” 
I wish to emphasize that the snakes, hence also the Cabiri, are two in number. To- 
gether with Hermes they form a triad. 

It is now necessary to consider how these deities would have been translated into 
Roman theological conceptions. 

Varro in the De Lingua Latina (v, 58) writes as follows: Terra enim et Caelum, ut 
Samothracum initia docent, sunt dei magni et hi quos dixi multis nominibus, non quas 
Samothracia ante portas statuit duas virilis species det magni, neque, ut volgus putat, 
hi Samothraces dii, qui Castor et Pollux, sed hi mas et femina, et hi quos Augurum Libri 
scriptos habent sic “divi qui potes”’ pro illo quod Samothraces §e0i Suvatoi. Varro in 
this passage informs us that serious misconceptions existed as to who the Great 
Gods were, and he asserts that the Great Gods were really a male sky deity and a 
female earth deity. This was not a very satisfactory translation into Roman terms, 
but it was much more accurate than a bold identification with members of the 
Roman pantheon would have been. Varro probably knew what he was here talking 
about, because he claimed for his knowledge the proper source (ut initia docent). 

It is not my intention to discuss the origin of the misconceptions and conflicting 
reports about the Great Gods. Since the latter were frequently confused with the 

1 [stros ii, 1936, pp. 1-10. 
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Penates, G. Wissowa has collected references from Latin authors in his article “ Die 
Uberlieferung iiber die rémischen Penaten,” Hermes xxii, 1887, pp. 29-57. 

In translating the names of Greek gods, the ordinary practice was to select an 
equivalent in the Roman pantheon. The great sky god of the two Samothracian 
deities would obviously be Jupiter, but I suspect that his powerful female companion 
was rather difficult to equate. Some may have wanted to call her Juno, and others 
Minerva; she may have seemed a combination of Juno and Minerva. I suggest that 
this was the reason for the double tradition. Some thought that Jupiter had both 
Juno and Minerva as companions, while others, keeping a triad, named Minerva 
and Mercury as the associates of Jupiter. In Mercury, of course, we have Hermes 
Cadmilus, the closely associated administer of the Cabiri. 

Since we are endeavoring to show that the Jupiter and Minerva mentioned in the 
first line of the inscription did represent the Cabiri, I restrict myself to those pas- 
sages in Latin writers which reveal that Jupiter and Minerva were, at least among 
some, a recognized equation for the Cabiri. 

Servius Grammaticus (ed. Thilo et Hagen) to Vergil, Aeneid iii, 264, NUMINA 
MAGNA hoc est Iovem Minervam Mercurium secundum Samothracas; and to viii, 
679, PENATIBUS ET MAGNIS DIS alii unum volunt esse, alti separant, ut magnos 
deos accipias Iovem Minervam Mercurium, quos Aeneas de Samothracia sustultt. 

When we remove the administer Mercury, whose presence is easily understand- 
able, we are left with Jupiter and Minerva as the Cabiri. I see no reason to assign this 
tradition to Nigidius Figulus, because the significant words secundum Samothracas 


may indicate that this equation was the one officially recognized at Samothrace. 
Although this identification need not antedate the Hadrianic Period, it is impossible, 
in view of the explicit statement in the commentary to Aeneid iii, 264 that the 
Samothracians favored the equation of Jupiter and Minerva with the Cabiri, to 
reject that identification when the names of Jupiter and Minerva appear on a 
Samothracian inscription where we expect a reference to the god or gods of a single 
wealthy sanctuary. 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
Cotumsia UNIVERSITY 
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THE WHITE GROUND PLAQUES BY THE CERBERUS PAINTER! 


Tue Cerberus Painter ? is known chiefly by a group of red-figured plates, from one of 
which,’ with a representation of Hermes, Herakles, and Cerberus, the name of the 
painter has been taken. He worked in the early red-figured period, when the tech- 
nique of black-figured painting was still so influential that a progressive artist like 
the Menon Painter,‘ with whom the Cerberus Painter was contemporary,’ used both 
mediums. One black-figured piece,® a fragmentary white ground plaque from the 
Acropolis (fig. 3) has been connected with the Cerberus Painter by Beazley, who has 
attributed to him the fragments of another plaque ’ in the same technique (fig. 2), 
found on the North Slope of the Acropolis. The style of these fragments suggests 
that a third white ground plaque, also from the Acropolis, with a representation of 
Herakles and Iolaos in a chariot, with Athena standing behind the horses ° (fig. 1), is 
by his hand. This piece in turn involves the consideration of two other white ground 
plaques (figs. 4, 5) ° as his work. First, then, the relationship of these five pieces 
among themselves is to be established and secondly their connections '° with the red- 
figured work of the Cerberus Painter may be pointed out. 

Athena is represented on all the plaques. She appears with an attendant on the 
North Slope piece, A-P 2073 (fig. 2), and stands behind the horses of a chariot in 
which Herakles and Iolaos are mounted, on Acropolis 2591 (fig. 1). The condition of 
the other plaques is too fragmentary to determine whether she was alone or ac- 
companied by other figures except Acropolis 2587 (fig. 5), on which she is alone, 


1 T should like to thank the authorities of the National Museum in Athens for permission to examine 
and photograph the plaques there. Dr. Oscar Broneer and Miss Lucy Talcott have kindly read my 
manuscript. My indebtedness to Mr. J. D. Beazley appears more specifically in both the text and notes. 
The photographs were taken by Mr. H. Wagner of the German Archaeological Institute in Athens. 

2 He is so named by Beazley; cf. AV. pp. 29-30; Caskey and Beazley, Attic Vase Paintings in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Pt. i, pp. 1-3; Beazley, Campana Fragments in Florence, p. 7, items 8-9, 
etc. Pfuhl has identified the artist independently as the Io-Meister (Malerei und Zeichnung i, p. 433); 
H. R. W. Smith, CV A. California i, iii I, p. 38, no. 1. 

3 Boston, no. 01.8025; AV. p. 30, no. 6; Caskey and Beazley, op. cit., p. 1, no. 1, pl. 1, fig. 1. 

4 (Psiax), Richter, AJA. xxxviii, 1934, p. 547. 

>’ Their styles are similar in some respects; cf. H. R. W. Smith, “‘ New Aspects of the Menon Painter,” 
University of California Publications in Classical Archaeology i, 1929, p. 34, n. 2, where their essential 
differences are discussed. 

6 Acropolis, i, 2584 a-c, Graef-Langlotz, Akropolisvasen i, p. 252, pl. 109; Caskey and Beazley, Vases 
in Boston, p. 2. Another fragment of this plaque, and the new piece cited below in note 7 were found in 
the excavations on the North Slope of the Acropolis, conducted by the American School of Classical 
Studies under the direction of Dr. Oscar Broneer. The new fragment will be published, Roebuck, “ Pot- 
tery from the North Slope of the Acropolis, 1937-1938,” in a forthcoming article in Hesperia. 

7 North Slope A-P 2073. Preliminary notice in AJA. xlii, 1938; to be published, Roebuck, Hesperia. 
Mr. Beazley examined these fragments in Athens in the summer of 1938. 

8 Acropolis, i, 2591, Graef-Langlotz i, p. 253, pl. 110. It has been attributed to Phintias by Zahn, 
FR. iii, p. 235; the attribution is rejected by Smith, “Menon Painter,” p. 4, n. 5, and p. 36. 

® Acropolis, i. 2585 (fig. 4), Graef-Langlotz i, p. 252, pl. 109. Langlotz suggests that the painter of.no, 
2585 is near Sosias and Peithinos; Acropolis, i, 2587 (fig. 5), Graef-Langlotz i, p. 253, pl. 109. 

10 Beazley has suggested in a letter the connection of Acropolis 2585, and 2587 with the group formed 
by Acropolis 2584, A-P 2073, and Acropolis 2591; the attribution of the last to the Cerberus Painter he 
considers very probable. 
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striding to the left. As well as by subject, the plaques are linked by the technique of 
their manufacture and the quality of the materials used. The glaze ' is a rich, lus- 
trous black, the purple a deep glowing color, and the incision precise and detailed 
to the point of finicality. The ground is a light buff, against which the black of the 
drapery and the horses’ bodies, with overlaid purple, and the white of the female 
flesh stand in vivid contrast. The white is applied in a thick layer, raised above the 
surface of the figure, and on the faces it is defined by a black line,? except for the 
profile of A-P 2073 (fig. 2), where it appears only on the lower side of Athena’s nose. 
Raised dots are used frequently, for the scales of the aegis, at the edge of the hair 
on the brows, and on the teeth of Herakles’ lion skin on Acropolis 2591 (fig. 1). 

The link between the white ground pieces already associated with the Cerberus 
Painter and Acropolis 2591 (fig. 1) is the treatment of drapery on the skirt of the at- 
tendant on A-P 2073 (fig. 2) and that of Athena on no. 2591. Compare the similarity 
of arrangement and the technique employed on the long, carefully incised lines run- 
ning the length of the skirt beside its central purple panel, from which curving lines 
branch off across the more tightly stretched drapery drawn over the legs. The close- 
set, wavy lines below the aegis of Athena on Acropolis 2584 (fig. 3) also find a parallel 
in the lines along the edge of Iolaos’ cloak on no. 2591. The type of eye * used by the 
Cerberus Painter—a large, wide-open eye with a straight lower lid, the corner of 
which is set characteristically close to the edge of the nose—is found on both 2584 
and A-P 2073, and recurs on 2591.‘ Further, its circle there is drawn by two fine 
lines close together, as on A-P 2073. Finally, the snakes on the aegis of Athena on 
both nos. 2584 and 2591 curl once before lifting their heads.* 

These points are almost all reproduced on no. 2585 (fig. 4). Below the aegis are 
the same close-set, wavy lines noticed on no. 2584 in a similar position and the 
snakes curl once. The typical eye, however, is the most definitive link, and it is 
thickly lashed, as on no. 2584 and A-P 2073. Compare also the long, curving strands 
of hair which fall over the aegis with those on no. 2591. The drawing of the plump 
upper arm of Athena is like the firmer arm of Herakles on no. 2591. 

The preservation of no. 2587 (fig. 5) is not so good as that of the other plaques 
and consequently it does not offer so many points of resemblance. The general simi- 
larity of the drapery treatment, however, suggests that it should be included in the 
group. Compare, in particular, the rendering of the folds at the end of the short 
sleeve by several wavy lines with the similar treatment on nos. 2585 (fig. 4) and 2591 

1 On no. 2587 (fig. 5) the glaze is discolored to a brownish shade on the lower part of the skirt and it 
has flaked off in places on A-P 2073, but on the other plaques is well preserved. In quality the glaze 


is to be contrasted with the thin spotty glaze of the somewhat similar plaque, Acropolis, i, 2588, Graef- 
Langlotz i, pl. 109. 

2 It is not peculiar to these plaques alone, as it appears also on Acropolis, i, 2590, Graef-Langlotz i, 
pl. 109. 

Cf. in red-figured work the alabastron in Athens, no. 1740 (C. C. 1205), von Liicken, Greek Vase- 
Paintings, pl. 41; AV. p. 30, no. 9, and the eye of Herakles on the Boston Cerberus Plate, Caskey and 
Beazley, Vases in Boston, pl. 1, fig. 1; AV. p. 30, no. 6. 

‘ The nose, the corner of the eye of Athena, and her necklace, indicated by an incised line, are all 
preserved, but do not appear in the reproduction in Graef-Langlotz i, pl. 110. 

> Contrast this with the way in which the snakes hang on to the aegis of Athena in loops on the white 
ground plaque signed by Skythes, Acropolis, i, 2586, pl. 110. 
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(fig. 1). The drawing of the foot is close to that of the foot of the attendant on A-P 
2073 (fig. 2). 

The characteristics of black-figured technique which have been noticed ! in the 
red-figured work of the Cerberus Painter, the expression of detail by fine dots, the 
liberal use of color, and the raised dots along the edge of the foreheads on the hair 
are all found on the white ground plaques. Compare the treatment of the lion-skin 
of Herakles on the Boston Cerberus Plate ? and on 2591 (fig. 1), and the raised dots 
along the hair of the akontist on the London fragment * with those on the hair of 
Athena on A-P 2073 (fig. 2). A more specific comparison, however, of the forms used 
on the red- and black-figured work better indicates their close relationship. 

If we compare Acropolis 2591 (fig. 1) and the Boston Cerberus Plate ‘ we find on 
the plate a beardless Herakles dragging Cerberus along, with Hermes pacing ex- 
citedly beside; on the Acropolis plaque Iolaos and Herakles standing in a chariot. 
But they are the same figures with the names transferred. The profile of Iolaos is 
close to that of Herakles on the Boston plate, particularly in the rounding of the 
underside of the nose, and the shape of the lips and mouth. It is the type used by the 
Cerberus Painter for youthful male heads, as on the athletes of the Dorotheos Plate ® 
and the akontist of the London fragment.* Similarly the profiles of Herakles on the 
Acropolis plaque and of Hermes’ on the Boston plate are almost identical, particu- 
larly in the nostril-marking, the moustache and the lips and mouth. The eyes of 
Herakles and of Iolaos are in the black-figured technique, as might be expected, so 
strong is its influence on the Cerberus Painter. In addition, the resemblance between 
the forearm of Herakles on the Villa Giulia-Florence-Heidleberg cup attributed to 
the Cerberus Painter,* and that of Herakles on Acropolis 2591 is to be remarked 
(Beazley). . 

The horses on Acropolis 2591 are to be compared with the horse on the Miltiades 
Plate in Oxford.* The shortness of their legs connected with the massive barrel re- 
lates them (Beazley), and there is also a close correspondence in details. Several 
double curving lines indicate the crinkling of the skin at the shoulder of the foreleg. 
The relative position and the character of the lines indicating the folds of skin at 
the base of the neck, and the line of the cheek-bone are the same on each. The heads, 
too, are related by the heavy protuberance above the eye-socket, the use of a short, 
curved stroke to represent the opening at the base of the ear, and the “v”’-shaped 
and similarly placed nostril-marking. The mouth of each has a long, narrow upper 
lip and a pendulant lower lip divided into three sections." 


1Cf. Caskey and Beazley, Vases in Boston, p. 2. 

? Caskey and Beazley, op. cit., pl. 1, fig. 1; AV. p. 30, no. 6. 

’ British Museum E 138; Beazley, Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums, p. 14, fig. 6; AV. 
p. 29, no. 2. 4 Caskey and Beazley, Vases in Boston, pl. 1, fig. 1; AV. p. 30, no. 6. 

5 Boston, no. 03.785; AV. p. 29, no. 1; Caskey and Beazley, op. cit., pl. 1, fig. 2. 

6 British Museum E 138; Beazley, VA. p. 14, fig. 6. 

7 The slight break on the bridge of Hermes’ nose is due, I imagine, to the line of breakage which runs 
past his profile. Cf. Caskey and Beazley, Vases in Boston, p. 1. 

8 Beazley, Campana Fragments, p. '7, CV A. Florence i, pl. 1, B. 8. 

® Oxford 310; AV. p. 30; CV A. Oxford i, pl. 1, 5, and fase. 2, p. vi. 

10 Tt is fully expressed in the black-figured work, but indicated only by the outline on the red-figured 
plate. 
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The other plaques are also closely connected with red-figured pieces. Compare the 
Athena of no. 2585 (fig. 4) and the Athena on the Yale plate! from whom Ajax is 
tearing Cassandra. The spear crosses the face of each just below the mouth, and the 
head-type, fuller and more wooden than that usually drawn by the Cerberus Painter, 
is the same. Possibly the Athena of the Acropolis plaque represents a statue also. 
On A-P 2073 the contrast of large and small figures, Athena and her attendant, is to 
be compared to the similarly contrasted pair, Dionysos and his attendant satyr, 
on a plate in Yale.? The arrangement of the chiton of the attendant, with a rounded 
edge hanging down at the back, has a red-figured counterpart in the drapery of the 
standing woman on the Athens alabastron.* 

The great extent to which the technique of black-figured painting influenced the 
red-figured work of the Cerberus Painter has made a comparison of similar details 
in the different techniques easier than is the case with other early red-figured paint- 
ers ‘ who freed themselves more easily from the black-figured tradition. Hartwig 
noticed the similarity in the rendering of detail,® and Pfuhl in the composition,® where 
large and small figures are contrasted, but if the attribution of the white ground 
plaques is correct, a very close correspondence ’ in forms is established. The differ- 
ences are such as would naturally arise from the employment of different tools to 
produce the same result. For example, the short lines which indicate the muscles of 
the horse on the Miltiades plate are expressed about equally well by an incised or 
drawn line, but the long, straight, narrow folds of the chitons in the red-figured 
work, stiffly arranged on each side of a central pleat, are elaborated into waves by 
the engraving tool. Such a facility and the rich color contrasts offered by the black- 
figured technique are exploited to the full by the Cerberus Painter on the plaques. 
Their dedicatory function seems almost to have demanded the stereotyped subject 
of an Athena on whose statue-like figure he can lavish its resources, and satisfy his 
love of color and rich detail more fully than on the red-figured work. 


Roesuck 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
At ATHENS 


1 Yale, no. 169; AV. p. 30, no. 4; Baur, The Stoddard Collection, pl. XV. I am indebted to Dr. 
P. V. C. Baur of Yale University, and the Gallery of Fine Arts for sending me photographs of the two 
plates in Yale, nos. 169-170, by the Cerberus Painter. 

2 Yale, 170; AV. p. 30, no. 3; Baur, The Stoddard Collection, pl. XV. 

’ Athens no. 1740; AV. p. 30, no. 9; von Liicken, Greek Vase-Paintings, pl. 41. 

Cf. Smith, “‘Menon Painter,” p. 5, n. 9. 

> He is quoted in Caskey and Beazley, Vases in Boston, p. 2. 6 Malerei und Zeichnung i, p. 433. 

7 The correspondence indicates that the plaques are not far removed in date from their red-figured 
parallels. Beazley suggests that Acropolis 2591 might perhaps be a little later than the red-figured 
work. 
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NECROLOGY 


Sir Robert Mond. —In LAAA. xxv, 1938, pp. 
69-70, A. M. BLackMAN commemorates the late 
Sir Robert Mond (born 1867, died 1938). Edu- 
cated at Cheltenham and Cambridge, he pursued 
advanced studies at Zurich and in the Scottish 
universities, and was active in the work of ex- 
cavation and of restoration of ancient monuments 
in Egypt. He not only devoted time and energy in 
person to field work in archaeology, but gave 
generous monetary support to archaeological ex- 
peditions in Egypt and elsewhere in the Near East. 
His benefactions to the work of the Liverpool 
Institute of Archaeology are mentioned with spe- 
cial appreciation. 

Balint Kuzsinszky. —Balint Kuzsinszky, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the University of Budapest and 
director of the city museum, died August 23, 
1938, at the age of 74. He was Professor of Roman 
Archaeology but his most important works were 
concerned with remains in Pannonia and Dacia. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Palaeoliths from East Burnham (Bucks.). —In 
AJ. xix, pp. 166-182, A. D. LacartLue describes 
artifacts from two gravel pits, including numerous 
damaged Chellean implements, numerous Clac- 
tonian implements, also generally damaged but 
usually less so than the preceding type, and various 
St. Acheul implements, mostly abraded and dam- 
aged. This last type shows evidence of evolved 
technique. A considerable number of Levalloisian 
artifacts come from above the normal resting 
place of undamaged Acheulean pieces but very 
many come from lower down. These also are gen- 
erally damaged. The injuries sustained by the 
majority of specimens of all types indicate that 
they suffered severely in the sweeping away of 
gravels from the earlier branches, an event taking 
place after early Acheulean times. 

Neolithic Houses. —G. Brersu gives a precise 
and illuminating account of late Neolithic houses 
found by him on the Goldberg in Wiirttemberg. 
These houses are partly cut into virgin soil; they 
consisted of one room, which had a hearth and a 


pit in the center. The shape in plan approximates 
a square. Rows of branches functioned as wall 
posts and were probably tied together at the top 
so as to form a dome-like roof. The type thus 
described represents a combination of elements 
taken from the rectangular house and a round hut. 
Ethnologists have usually found such structures 
used by tribes who are on the borderline between 
the hunting stage and the agricultural stage. The 
same stage, as the objects excavated show, must 
be assumed for the “Goldberg III” culture, which 
is strongly related to the Altheim culture. Other 
examples of the same house-type were found in the 
settlement of Homolka, Bohemia, excavated by 
the expeditions of Harvard and University of 
Pennsylvania (Germania xxi, 1937, pp. 149-158). 

Neolithic Pottery. —““Bandkeramik” 
and “‘Zonenbecher”’ pottery have been found to- 
gether at Geleen (Holland). The end of the 
“‘Bandkeramik” is brought down to 2000 B.c. 
F. C. Burscu, ibid. 1937, pp. 5-6. 

Acheulean Axes. —E. BrecKMANN discusses two 
Acheulean flint axes which can be dated in the 


pottery 


first (Elster-Saale) interglacial period of Northern 
Germany by their material and by the geographic 
deposits in which they were found (ibid. 1937, pp. 
1-4). 

Barrows near Rodez (Aveyron).—In AJ. xix, 
pp. 157-165, G. E. Danret describes two cham- 
bered oval barrows at Bennac and St. Antonin. 
Dr. Daniel calls attention to the large number of 
barrows and megalithic tombs in southern France, 


still incompletely described. He supports the 
hypothesis of Mr. Kemp that the ultimate origin 
of these barrows and of many of the British long 


barrows is to be found in the rock-cut tombs of the 
west Mediterranean islands, though not directly 
from the Giants’ Graves of Sardinia. 

Tumulus Burial. — A burial found near Sonders- 
hausen in Thuringia augments the scanty evi- 
dence of the South German Tumuli Culture in 
Thuringia. Outstanding are a bronze collar and 
spiral ornaments (bracelets and pendants) of 
hammered wire. They are to be dated in the later 
Bronze Age (V. TorPrer, Germania xxi, 1937, pp. 
159-162). 
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Bronze Age Burials in Austria. —Five burials 
found at Leopoldsdorf in Austria yielded material 
comparable to products of the Aunjetitz and Bell 
Beaker Culture, but may be assigned to the latter. 
Of particular significance is a glass bead, resem- 
bling glass beads from Tell el-Amarna and prob- 
ably imported from Egypt. According to J. F. S. 
SroneE it is the earliest glass bead of this type 
found in Europe. The new tombs prove that the 
Bell Beaker culture extended into Austria, where 
it succeeded the Neolithic culture of Baden, 
Laibach, Vuéedol and the Schnurkeramik and was 
shortly followed by the Northern Aunjetitz cul- 
ture (K. WILLVONSEDER, ibid., pp. 88-95). 

Bell Beaker Settlement and Bronze-Age Bur- 
ials. —At Nihermemmingen (Bavaria) a burial of 
the Bell Beaker culture was excavated, which 
showed traces of circular huts. The succeeding 
Early Bronze-Age settlers cut the tombs of their 
dead into the ruins of former huts. The dead were 
buried with flexed limbs and were always interred 
facing east (E. Fricku1nGer, ibid., pp. 6-9). 

Hallstatt Pottery.—SAnpor (Arch. 
Ertesité li, pp. 17-28) discusses the vessels con- 
taining firedogs of the Hallstatt period and the 
Iron age and compares them with examples of the 
kernos discovered in Melos and other parts of 
Greece. He concludes that the form of the kernos 
with a lamp in the centre and various receptacles 
for gifts to the gods had been modified into the 
form found in Central Europe. He illustrates also 
one example from Melos, which can be closely 
paralleled in form with those from Alsényék in 
Hungary, although in most cases the surrounding 
vessels have been stylized into mere adornments. 

Hallstatt Chariot.—A Hallstatt tomb found 
near Kitzingen, Franconia, contained pottery and 
fragments of a chariot (P. Retneckr, Germania, 
xxi, 1937, pp. 163-164). 

Archaeological Investigations in Central Asia. — 
In JLN. April 22, 1939, pp. 682-683, Evert 
BarGEr writes of his explorations in Northern 
Afghanistan, whence he led an expedition with the 
support of the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the Royal Geographical Society. During the past 
fall archaeological investigations were conducted 
in the plain of Bactria, a country which was ruled 
by Greek kings for several centuries after Alexan- 
der. Up to this time archaeology has told us almost 
nothing of the Bactrian Greeks. The expedition 
located and mapped the many mounds which dot 
the plain and collected a great many potsherds, 
coins and seals of the Greek and Sassanid periods. 
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One important discovery was made in the village 
of Kunduz, where two stone bases for columns of 
the Greek Ionic or Corinthian orders were found 
in a pit where men were digging earth for bricks. 
A third base was uncovered some twelve feet be- 
low the surface. “‘These are the first Greek struc- 
tural remains ever found in Central Asia.” The 
identification of the building to which they belong 
must await systematic excavation. There are a 
number of mounds in the neighborhood of Kun- 
duz, and a “castle” with mud walls, probably a 
fortress during the period when the Sassanid kings 
of Persia controlled the country. 

Nigerian Bronzes. —The discovery of thirteen 
bronze heads at Ife, Nigeria, is recorded in ILN. 
April 8, 1939, pp. 592-594, by WiuuraM R. Bas- 
com, Assistant in Anthropology at Northwestern 
University, who was engaged last year in ethno- 
logical research at Ife. Eleven were discovered 
while workmen were digging for the foundations 
of a new house. Two others were already in 
existence, one of the goddess Olokun having been 
published by Dr. Frobenius. A number of terra- 
cotta heads have also been found; nine are in the 
Berlin Museum fiir Volkerkunde. The heads may 
represent deities or they may be portraits of 
rulers. The variety of individual types suggests 
that they were portraits. The heads were un- 
doubtedly made by the cire perdue method. The 
incised lines which occur on nine of the faces prob- 
ably represent scarifications or tattooing. The 
boundaries of the head hair, and, on the male 
heads, the beard and moustache are indicated by a 
series of perforations. These may have served to 
fasten real hair in place. It has been impossible as 
yet to date these bronzes. It is hoped that chemi- 
cal and spectrographic analyses of the material, 
now being carried on at Northwestern, may fur- 
nish some definite clue to their date. 


EGYPT 


Athribis.—In LAAA. xxv, 1938, pp. 123-132 
(4 pls.), Atan Rowe presents a_ preliminary 
report on excavations conducted by him for the 
Liverpool Institute of Archaeology at the mound 
called Tell Atrib (ancient Athribis), near Benha. 
Objects of Ptolemaic times and of later date were 
found together with earlier monuments which had 
been brought up from lower levels and re-used in 
later construction. Ancient Athribis was the capi- 
tal of the Tenth Nome of Lower Egypt, and was 
famous as the reputed burial place of the heart of 
Osiris. Traces were noted of a brick pyramid 
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which was still standing on the site at the time of 
the Napoleonic expedition to Egypt. A stone with 
the cartouche of Amenophis III was found, and 
another stone bearing the cartouche of Rameses II 
is probably from a temple built in his time. The 
most important monument found was a stele with 
four inscriptions, of which the most interesting are: 
1) an inscription of the period of Rameses IT, and 
2) an inscription of religious purpose but enig- 
matic character, dating from a period ranging 
from the XX Xth Dynasty to the early Ptolemaic 
age. On it is represented the heart of Osiris. An 
inscribed block from a triumphal gate, belonging 
to the reign of Valens and dated 374 a.p., was 
found. There was evidence of a Roman temple, 
and extensive remains of Roman conduits were 
discovered. Mr. A. M. Buackman (ibid., pp. 132- 
137) adds a note to Mr. Rowe’s article, disputing 
his interpretation of the religious inscription, 
which he believes was in honor of the heart of Re 
rather than of Osiris. 

Revolt of Egypt under Diocletian.—In Mél. 
d’ Arch. et d’ Hist. 1938, pp. 184-200, W. Seston 
discusses the condition of Egypt in the third cen- 
tury. That she seems to have had no part in the 
political disturbances that followed the death of 
Alexander Severus is to be explained thus: she was 
no longer Rome’s principal granary; the single 
legion quartered there did not have the opportun- 
ity to make or unmake emperors, or to contest the 
choice of the armies in the West. This passive 
state of affairs was, however, altered by internal 
conditions. 

In 253 all the frontiers of Roman Africa were 
disturbed simultaneously. The Blemmyes, a 
nomadic Ethiopian tribe, who had been influenced 
considerably by Egypt of the Pharaohs and who 
were bound by religious and commercial ties to 
the peasants of the Thebaid, undertook not a war 
but a series of raids into Roman territory and the 
lands adjacent to it. Each time the Blemmyes suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the frontier, the 
entire Thebaid made common cause with them. 

The Thebaid would not have received the 
Blemmyes as liberators if it had not been made to 
suffer under the administration of the Romans. 
Vor a long time its commercial and agricultural 
prosperity had been dependent on the rule of its 
masters, but with the increase of monetary diffi- 
culties, Rome’s prestige steadily declined in the 
Egyptian villages. Since the Roman currency was 
no longer of standard weight, the natives pre- 
ferred to use the ancient currency of the Ptolemies 


in business dealings. In addition, the prices which 
they received for their agricultural products be- 
came increasingly less, while the prices of the in- 
dustrial products they required 
steadily. Thus, one can understand why they 
were disinclined to fight for the Roman emperors 
against the Blemmyes who continually invaded 


which rose 


their territory. These same causes seem to have 
been at the source of the disturbances in the 
Thebaid under Diocletian. The monetary reforms 
of this emperor did not have the effect of bringing 
the prices of agricultural products into balance 
with those of industrial products. They only 
brought attention to the great discrepancy be- 
tween the two and thereby induced hoarding. 

The universal exasperation of the peasants 
finally found expression in a general and genuine 
conspiracy. Although the revolt which ensued is 
usually assigned by chronographers either to the 
sixth or the eighth year of Diocletian’s reign, 
it undoubtedly took place after the year 293. 
Whereas it was soon put down in Upper Egypt, 
Diocletian required eight months more to take 
Alexandria. 

A letter of Paniskos, dated the 9th of September 
*“‘in the second year of the reign of the emperor 
Domitius Domitianus” gives us a clue as to the 
identity of the usurper, about whom both his- 
torians and chronographers say absolutely noth- 
ing. We know only his name, L. Domitius Domi- 
tianus, which appears on a considerable number 
of coins and on three papyri. He has been con- 
fused, however, for some time with a certain 
Achilleus of whom mention is made in literary 
sources. This Achilleus is without doubt the same 
individual who appears in the Chronicle of Euse- 
bius and in the authors who depend on this work. 
This conclusion has been successfully argued from 
a papyrus (as yet unedited, in the Museum of 
Cairo) dated the 5th of September in the second 
year of the reign of L. Domitius Domitianus,;in 
which is invoked the pledge of S1acnypotatos 
AvpnaAios *AxiAAeus. It is reason- 
able to assume that at the time at which Egypt 
was in revolt the functions of Achilleus were mili- 
tary as well as civil, for Paniskos compares him to 
the prefect of the tetrarchs. Since it was he who 
stirred up Egypt and maintained the struggle 
against Rome’s authority, history has preserved 
the memory of him rather than of Domitius Domi- 
tianus whom he served. The part which he played 
in this revolt is reflected in several passages in the 
Historia Augusta. 
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Assyrian Reliefs. —E. F. We1pner in AOF. xii, 
1938, pp. 205-237, continuing his valuable study 
of Assyrian sculpture, now publishes good photo- 
graphs and annotated descriptions of twelve 
reliefs from four museums in Great Britain. 

The Aramaic Incantation in Cuneiform. —B. 
LANDSBERGER, in AOF. xii, 1938, pp. 247-257, 
presents a highly original analysis of and extensive 
notes on the unique Aramaic incantation in cunei- 
form. His contribution suffers from forced exege- 
sis; numerous emendations; disregard for Aramaic 
grammar and idiom, and willingness to read Ac- 
cadian, Phoenician and non-existing words into a 
good Aramaic text. 


ASIA MINOR 


Sakje-Geuzi. —Excavations of 1908-1911.—In 
LAAA. xxiv, 1937, pp. 114-140 (16 pls.), a third 
report on excavations conducted in 1908-1911 at 
Sakje-Geuzi in Cilicia is presented by JoHN 
GarsTanc and W. J. (Cf. 
ibid. i, 1908, pp. 97 ff.; v, 1912, pp. 63 ff.). The 
report draws its special importance from the fact 
that it has been possible to study the pottery from 
the site in the light of later discoveries on other 
Oriental sites. Mr. Garstang contributes to the 
report a general survey of the results of the ex- 
cavation. The site is on the divide between tribu- 
taries of the Orontes and Pyramus rivers. On 
Mound A, a late Hittite palace was discovered. A 
representation of the Priest-King at its entrance 
indicates that the place was under the same rule 
as Aintab, Marash, Derendeh and a number of 
other Hittite sites. A trench (called A), cut near 
the palace site, revealed evidence of three distinct 
periods of prehistoric culture: (1) Neolithic, illus- 
trated by hand-made and burnished black or gray 
pottery, ornamented with incised lines filled with 
chalk; (2) Chalcolithic (a), characterized by 
“‘Early' Painted”’ pottery and by pottery orna- 
mented with punctuated or excised designs, and (3) 
Chalcolithic (b), characterized by “Later Painted” 
pottery, and bringing in new motives of decora- 
tion, especially rosettes and stippled ornament. 
Another trench (B), outside the palace, was later 
dug, and showed a similar stratification. Mr. W. J. 
Phythian-Adams reports on the technical deter- 
mination of the stratigraphy of Trench Z, and Miss 
V. Seton-Williams gives a detailed and systematic 
account of the pottery of Trench Z, which has 
been studied with comparison of recent finds on 


many other sites, and is illustrated by a series of 
plates. 

Kazanli Hiiyiik and Sirkeli.—In LAAA. xxv, 
1938, pp. 12-23 (13 pls.) Joun Garstane pub- 
lishes the second part of a preliminary report on 
the activities of the Neilson Expedition in Cilicia, 
describing the investigation of two mounds, 
Kazanli Hiiyiik and Sirkeli. At Kazanli four paral- 
lel trenches on the west side of the hill and two on 
the east yielded stratigraphic evidence which 
served as a basis for a chronology of the site. The 
pottery showed that the place was occupied in the 
early Hittite period and through the Middle 
Bronze Age (2200-1600 B.c.) to the Hittite Im- 
perial period (1600-1200 B.c.), and in the Early 
Iron Age. The remains of the Hittite Imperial 
period pointed to Mycenaean connections. At 
Sirkeli five cuttings revealed evidence of occupa- 
tion reaching back to the Hittite Imperial period, 
but the settlement seems to have flourished espe- 
cially in the Early Iron Age, when Cypriote influ- 
ence dominated the local pottery. 

Recent Excavations at Mersin. —The discov- 
eries of the Neilson Expedition in 1937-38 on the 
mound of Mersin, near the port in Cilicia, are 
described in an interim report by JoHN GARSTANG, 
in collaboration with Seton Luoyp, G. M. Frrz- 
GERALD, ALIson Dun, and Dorotoy MarsHALL 
(LAAA. xxv, 1938, pp. 71-110, 16 pls.). Excava- 
tion of the main area at the top of the mound 
revealed eight building levels, of which the upper 
two (I and II) were Byzantine, while III and IV 
were post-Hittite, characterized by fragments of 
Cypriote Geometric ware and East Greek pottery. 
V, VI, and VII were contemporary with the Hit- 


tite fortress on the site, and their pottery resem- 
bled that of other sites of the Hittite Imperial 
period. VIII was the level on which the fort was 
constructed. At one point a deep cutting (desig- 


nated as X) was made to serve as a preliminary 
indication of the earlier stratigraphy of the site. 
Here a long series of floor levels, designated by the 
excavators under small letters, from e to 2, were 
found. The levels e to w correspond to periods of 
Cilician Hittite culture preceding the building of 
the fort, and their pottery is contemporary with 
the Middle Bronze Age pottery of Palestine. Still 
lower were remains of pre-Hittite culture, point- 
ing to relations with Troy II, Thermi, and the 
Early Bronze Age. The earliest levels of this cut- 
ting show remains of the Chalcolithic period. At 
another point further investigation of Trench A 
revealed at a lower level a deep Neolithic deposit. 
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The pottery of the Neolithic, Chalcolithic, and 
Cilician Hittite periods is described and _illus- 
trated in detail. MrLes Burkett adds a note on 
the interesting evidence of Stone Age industry in 
the form of obsidian knives, awls, scrapers, 
slugs, and lance heads, which show an advanced 
technique in the shaping of tools. 

In the London Times for March 10, 1939, Joun 
GARSTANG describes excavations at Mersin, about 
fifteen miles southwest of Tarsus. A fortified city 
was excavated below the Hittite fortress discov- 
ered in 1938. The evidence for occupation is found 
in sediment on this site dated as far back as 3600 
s.c. The architectural features of this new city are 
described in some detail and reveal many remark- 
able features. For weapons the inhabitants seem 
to have used the sling to a very great extent, as 
sling-stones, most of which seem to be made of 
baked clay, have been found in large numbers. A 
great deal of painted pottery and other ware was 
discovered and utensils in copper and flint. Very 
interesting indeed are the suggested contacts with 
the West, which lead us into the prehistoric 
archaeology of the basin of the Danube —some- 
thing never before discovered in the near East. 
Some of the pottery found bears distinct relations 
to similar ware from Bessarabia. It is believed 
that further investigation at this site will establish 
the period of settlement still further back, possibly 
to a date preceding 5000 B.c. 

A Hittite Text.—A detailed commentary, 
written primarily from the point of view of reli- 
gion, upon the Hittite text ‘on the duties of 
priests and temple servants,”’ lately published by 
Sturtevant, is provided by GrusEPpPE FURLANI 
(Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni xiv, 
1938, pp. 82-140). 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


314-327, 
describes the remarkable 
“residence” unearthed during his ninth campaign 
at Ras Shamra (spring, 1937). This building, at 
the northwest end of the tell, was occupied until 
about 1400 B.c. The architecture is unique, 
though there are analogies with a palace of et-Tell 
(= Ai, Palestine), on the one hand, and withcertain 
Aegean-Mycenaean constructions on the other. 
A large building to the east of the residence 
yielded a Mycenaean vase containing a hoard of 
pendants of gold, electrum, silver and stone. The 
campaign also brought to light two copper sta- 
tuettes of deities (nineteenth-seventeenth cen- 


Ras Shamra.—In Syria xix, pp. 
CLAUDE SCHAEFFER 
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turies B.c.) and an axe with an iron blade set in a 
socket of bronze inlaid with gold (ca. 1500 B.c.). 
Schaeffer concluded the season’s work with a sur- 
vey of and soundings on Mt. Cassius (= Jebel 
Akra), where he found coins going back to Ptole- 
maic times. This site, where Seleucus Nicator and 
later, Hadrian and Julian the Apostate offered 
sacrifices, may well have been the “high-place”’ of 
the land of Ugarit in the Amarna Age. Preliminary 
excavations have confirmed the guess ventured by 
Seyrig in 1931 that the mound on the crest of Mt. 
Cassius was a sacrificial heap. Most of the bones 
are of sheep. On a lower point of Jebel Akra is the 
colonnaded basilica of Saint Barlaam (built after 
500 a.p.). The columns have beautiful sculptured 
capitals and the building is of a type not hitherto 
studied archaeologically. 

Excavations at Al Mina, Sueidia.—C. L. 
Woo Ley continues in JHS. lviii, 1938, pp. 133- 
170, his report on the excavations carried out at Al 
Mina, Sueidia, of which the first part appeared in 
JHS. \viii, 1938, pp. 1-30. The first report dealt 
with the broad results of the excavations. The 
second part is concerned with the details on which 
those results are based, with the exception of the 
pottery, which forms the bulk of the historical 
material, to be treated later by others. This 
second report describes the buildings of the site, 
selected for the interest they may provide in illus- 
trating the condition in which the remains were 
found, or in indicating their original character, as 
they appear level by level. To this discussion is 
added a catalogue of the principal objects found in 
each level. In a separate list are found certain 
classes of objects, stone coffins, beads and amu- 
lets, seals, etc., which gain in interest by such 
grouping; weights, which require special treat- 
ment, are omitted. 

Sixteenth-Century Vase-Painter.—A careful 
study of the two-color ware with animal scenes, 
found at various sites in Palestine, has led W. A. 
HEwvRTLEY to the conclusion that a great deal of it 
(more than 50 pieces) can be attributed to the 
hand of a single artist. The development of this 
two-color ware can be traced best at Megiddo, 
where three stages are discernible: (1) In Stratum 
X (1650-1550 B.c.) it appears decorated with 
figureless metopes, the simple motives being de- 
rived from imported Cypriote White Painted 
Ware. (2) In Stratum IX (1550-1479) the metopes 
and other available spaces are occupied by single 
animal figures, partly formal, partly representa- 
tional. There is only one example of an animal 
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figure in the Xth stratum and this Heurtley re- 
gards as the earliest surviving specimen of his 
artist’s work. (3) Later the metopes are filled with 
two or more animals and the scenes become more 
complex. This later phase of the artist’s work is 
but slightly represented at Megiddo, but is very 
common at Tell el ‘Ajjil, a fact which leads 
Heurtley to infer that the painter had transferred 
his residence thither. From Tell el ‘Ajjil examples 
of his beautiful craftsmanship were exported to 
other parts of Palestine (Tell el Hesi, Ta‘annek, 
Gezer, Tell ed Duweir, Askalon), to Syria (Ras 
Shamra), and to Cyprus (Milia, Enkomi, Arch- 
angelos). 

It will be readily seen that if Heurtley’s thesis 
holds, and the reviewer is convinced that it does, 
we have not only rescued an ancient artist from 
oblivion but have obtained a very valuable clue 
for comparative chronology (QDAP. viii, pp. 
21-37, plates VIII-X XIV). 

Lachish. —The excavations at Lachish, which 
were directed by J. L. Starkey, were continued 
after his tragic death under the leadership of C. H. 
Ince. A brief report of the results of the sixth 
season’s work is published in TZN. March 18, 
1939, pp. 417-419. The excavation of the Bronze- 
Age Temple, begun in 1933, was completed. The 
date of the earliest temple must be put back to 
1550 B.c. on the evidence of some very excellent 
pottery found in the lowest levels. Investigation 
was continued in the northeastern section, where 
tombs of the Middle Bronze Age were found, and 
caves which had been inhabited. One cave had 
served as a potter’s workshop. Just inside the en- 
trance was a stone seat. A circular depression in 
front of it may indicate the position of the wheel. 
Two stone pivots were discovered, such as must 
have served for the bearing upon which the wheel 
revolved. Masses of unbaked sherds and lumps of 
clay gave the first clues to the purpose the cave 
had served. Also found were potters’ tools and 
other materials and in a secondary cave a quan- 
tity of finished pieces, many identical with pieces 
found in the upper levels of the Temple excava- 
tion. The workshop thus dates in the Late Bronze 
Age. In addition to vases the potter also made 
moulded plaques. A mould for one, with a repre- 
sentation of the goddess Astarte, was found. 
Other discoveries which are described and pro- 
fusely illustrated have already been mentioned in 
this JouRNAL (see pp. 147-148). 

Mat Impressions on Vases.—In LAAA. xxv, 
1938, pp. 3-11 (4 pls.), G. M. Crowroort describes 
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the impressions of mats on the bases of Chal- 
colithic pots discovered on three Palestinian sites: 
Jericho (Level VIII), Teleilat Ghassul, and Wady 
Ghazza. The impressions are from two types of 
mats: twilled and coiled. The centering of the 
coiled mats points to the inference that the pots 
were made on the mats. Comparisons are made 
with modern types of mat-weaving in Palestine 
and other Oriental countries. 

Greek and Latin Inscriptions. —Two Latin and 
one Greek inscription are published by M. Avi- 
Yonah in QDAP. viii, pp. 54-61. The first comes 
from the tombstone of a Roman soldier who died 
in Jerusalem, probably about 74 a.p. The second 
comes from the tombstone of another Roman sol- 
dier killed near Beisan during the revolt of Bar- 
Kokhba in a.p. 132-5. Its interest lies in the fact 
that this soldier belonged to the Eleventh Clau- 
dian legion, proving that this legion, or at least a 
detachment from it, was sent to Palestine from 
Moesia Inferior to aid in quelling the revolt. Thus 
the usual interpretation of the Bittir inscription is 
confirmed and the theory of Filow disproved. The 
Second Revolt must have been as serious as the 
First, when it was necessary to draw on the Euro- 
pean legions. The Greek inscription is the epitaph 
of Sosibios of Scythopolis, an elegiac distich from 
the Later Hellenistic or Early Roman period: 

Farewell all ye that pass. Here do I lie, 
Sosibios. “‘ Farewell, Sosibios,” say. 


GREECE 
AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 


Excavations in the Plain of Lasithi. -The Cave 
of Trapeza.—In BSA. xxxvi, session 1935-1936, 
pp. 5-131, H. W. Penpiesury, J. D. S. PENDLE- 
Bury, and M. B. Monry-Coutts present the first 
part of an account of their excavations in the 
Plain of Lasithi (a corruption of La Sitia) in the 
eastern part of Crete. The plain is about seven 
miles long and four miles wide. Its total popula- 
tion is about 7,000, distributed among nineteen 
villages. Remains of at least forty-two ancient 
settlements of all dates have been found, eleven of 
which have been excavated or partly excavated in 
the past. This article deals with the Cave of 
Trapeza, a large, roughly L-shaped cave of several 
different levels. Holes in the rock allow free 
passage for currents of air and account for the 
quantity of soil in the cave. Treasure-seekers have 
turned over this deposit again and again, so that 
only one small region of undisturbed strata was 
found. The cave was discovered by Sir Arthur 
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Evans and has been mentioned by Taramelli and 
Bosanquet, but this is the first systematic excava- 
tion. Apparently the cave was a place of habita- 
tion in the Late Neolithic and Sub-Neolithic — 
EM I periods, but by the end of EM II it was 
adopted for a tomb, and burials continued until 
the end of EM III, perhaps also in MM I, but 
before the end of MM I the cave was abandoned. 
Remains of later date are negligible. A table is 
inserted showing the overlapping of periods in 
different parts of Crete. 

Almost all the objects found in the cave are 
carefully described and discussed, and many are 
reproduced in illustrations. The pottery is almost 
all Minoan, and the bulk of it belongs to EM II 
and ITI, though a fair proportion may be dated in 
MM I. The Neolitinic wares resemble those of 
East Crete, but at the very end of the Neolithic 
Period and in Sub-Neolithic times there was a 
local development, here called Trapeza ware. 
Nine fragments of Neolithic ware are described. 
The Trapeza ware is of gritty clay and is badly 
baked. The surface is without slip. The usual 
color is a mottled combination of purplish-red and 
black. The vases are hand-made. The shapes are 
all much rounded; some of the pots have upright 
or flaring rims. No flat sherds occur. Handles are 
all of the tubular Neolithic type. Several speci- 
mens show moulded decoration, a few faces. 
Twenty-seven fragments of Trapeza ware are 
described. Other wares are classified as Bowls, 
Side-Spouted Bowls, Dishes, Covers, Cups, Jugs, 
Bottles, Pithoi and Larnakes, and each of these 
classes is divided into sub-classes, in accordance 
with shape and variety of clay. The few wheel- 
made vases are put in sub-classes by themselves. 
There is one vessel in the crudely rendered shape 
of a woman. Eighteen seals, including an Egyptian 
scarab of XIII-dynasty type, a clay sealing, and 
an impression on the base of a “‘ Khaimazi” vase, 
are described and illustrated. 

Metal is comparatively rare. Of gold are: a 
triangular pendant and a strip, both with traces of 
repoussé decoration; an oval fragment with raised 
dot and V; and sixteen crumpled fragments of 
gold-leaf, all of EM II-III. Sir Arthur Evans 
found two leaf-shaped pendants in 1896. A silver 
cutter is also ascribed to EM II-III. Objects of 
copper or bronze ascribed to EM II-III, are: 
seven blades, two nails which hold together the 
two parts of a bone handle, and two points of 
blades. Three long daggers and three nails are 
ascribed to MM I. Of lead is a small bowl, prob- 
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ably made toward the end of the EM period. In 
view of the repeated search for treasure in the 
cave, these remains of metal indicate that the con- 
tents of the cave must once have been exceed- 
ingly rich. 

Stone objects consist of twenty-one bowls, two 
lids, four cups, seven miniature jars, nearly all 
ascribed to EM IT-III, nineteen obsidian blades, a 
limestone weight, five whetstones, two pounders, 
two axes, and two unfinished objects. Fifteen 
figurines were found, of which five, of various 
kinds of stone, are classed as primitive and 
ascribed to EM II, two (of shell) are called fiddle- 
shaped and ascribed to EM III; six, all of bone, 
are called “‘advanced”’ and ascribed to EM III; 
one seated clay figurine is ascribed to MM I, and 
an ivory head with traces of shell inlay is foreign. 
Miscellaneous objects include thirteen beads or 
buttons ascribed to EM II-MM I, and seven 
objects of unknown use, of which four are of bone, 
two of clay, and one of shell. Of these one, of bone, 
is Neolithic, none later than MM I. “A number of 
shells was found, examples coming from prac- 
tically all levels.” 

One hundred and eighteen human skulls or 
fragments of skulls were noted, and many other 
bones. J. Kumaris and W. H. L. Duckwortu 
comment on the remains of bones. The skulls are 
mostly dolichocephalic, indicating that the persons 
buried were of Mediterranean type. The animal 
bones are those of ox, goat, sheep (a lamb), an 
undetermined ruminant, dog, cat, and domestic 
fowl. 

Excavations on Mount Dikte in Crete. —The 
British School of Archaeology at Athens has con- 
tinued excavations on Mount Dikte in Crete. The 
latest results are described by the Field Director, 
J.D. S. Penpiesury, in February 4, 1939, 
pp. 180-181. Excavations were conducted on the 
peak of Karphi, where a temple of the Early Iron 
Age had been discovered. The Temple is located 
on a saddle between the peaks of Karphi and 
Mikre Koprana. Where the path leading up from 
the valley emerges on the saddle a small square 
building was found. It was probably a watch- 
tower. A number of large rectangular rooms 
nearby have been identified as guard-houses. 
Below the saddle, in a hollow just south of the 
Temple, is the Great House. It is “the largest 
building of the period yet excavated.” The build- 


ing consisted of four rooms and a large open court- 


yard. Two large store-cellars were also built on at 
the back. It is in an excellent state of preservation. 
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Some of the walls still stand to a height of more 
than nine feet. A paved street ran up the hill from 
the Great House. Two complete blocks of build- 
ings which bordered it have been cleared. One is 
made up of storehouses, the other of dwellings. 

Six more tholos tombs were cleared in the region 
below Karphi to the south, and four others on the 
east side of Mikre Koprana. All are contemporary 
and of the same type, consisting of a vaulted 
chamber surrounded by a rectangular block of 
masonry. They were obviously intended to be 
visible and free-standing. Since the entrances are 
often blocked from within, burial must certainly 
have taken place through the roof. 

There is no evidence that the town was de- 
stroyed. It was undoubtedly abandoned when 
more peaceful times permitted the inhabitants to 
move to the lower hill of Papoura, where a town 
was situated until Roman times. The pottery 
found is very important. It marks an Intermediate 
Period between Minoan and Geometric, which 
cannot be called as formerly either Sub-Minoan or 
Protogeometric, since there is a clear combination 
of elements distinctive of both. Purely Minoan 
patterns are used on several new Iron-Age shapes. 
One new feature is the occurrence of a beaded 
decoration found on two tankards. Besides the 
pottery a number of bronzes were found, includ- 
ing the earliest types of fibulae. This is their ear- 
liest appearance in Crete. A very interesting clay 
altar was found in the Temple. It is made in the 
form of a shrine and resembles those of earlier date 
represented on the frescoes at Knossos. The 
Sacred Horns of Consecration are depicted several 
times. A votive double axe of bronze was discov- 
ered in a room in the southern quarter. 

Excavation was also continued on the archaic 
house at Kolonna in the Plain. It was certainly 
built as early as the sixth century B.c., and con- 
tinued in use until the Hellenistic Period. 

A Problem of Minoan Script. —CuHar.es Pic- 
ARD, in Eg. 1937, pp. 83-91, discusses the origin of 
sign B49 of the Minoan Scripts A and B, which 
Sir Arthur Evans derived from a “horned ‘head- 
piece.”” Defending Chapouthier’s interpretation of 
the sign, he maintains that it developed from the 
bell-shaped terracotta idols discovered in various 
sites in Crete. He proves definitely that these 
terracottas, which Evans accepts as “shepherd 
bells,” are idols and in them he sees the forerun- 
ners of the later Mycenaean figurines with out- 
spread hands. From the latter he derives the 
Ionian winged figurines of historic times. 
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An Inscription from Kythera. -H. Tuomas in 
JHS. viii, 1938, p. 256, contributes a note on a 
curious stone, mention of which she had found in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature 
iv (new series), 1853, as described by Hamilton to 
Leake. It consisted, according to the extract, of a 
small rectangular piece of hard, white stone, un- 
covered on the island of Palaiopoli, not more than 
one inch (sic) long, and ten lines thick. The upper 
surface, highly polished, showed an inscription in 
five lines. Some of the signs appear in Minoan 
linear script, a few in the Cypriote syllabary. It 
probably will be proved to be Minoan. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeology in Greece, 1937-38. -Grrarp M. 
Young publishes an illustrated account in JHS. 
lviii, 1938, pp. 217-239, of the archaeological dis- 
coveries in Greece in 1938, together with such 
reports for 1937 as had not been previously given. 
His discussion is arranged geographically to in- 
clude finds in Athens and Attica, the Peloponnese, 
the Ionian islands, central Greece, Macedonia, the 
Aegean islands, Crete, and Cyprus. 

Early Travellers in Greece. —In ’Eo. 1937, pp. 
69-82, Peter GOESSLER reviews the experiences 
of Brénsted and Koés, the archaeologists, of 
Haller, the architect, of Linckh, the painter, and 
of Stackelberg, the connoisseur, who visited 
Athens and traveled in Greece in 1810-1814. The 
life at Athens, then a city of 10,000 under Turkish 
rule, is described and some of the well known 
figures of Athens of that time—Lord Byron, 
Cockerell, Foster, Lusieri, etc., who befriended the 
group, are discussed. This group of Germans may 
be considered to mark the beginning of German 
travel and excavation in Greece. 

Greek Colonies on the Black Sea. —In LAAA. 
xxiv, 1937, pp. 111-155, G. A. SHort subjects to 
a detailed examination the sites of eight Greek 
colonies on the Bulgarian and Roumanian coasts 
of the Black Sea (Apollonia, Mesembria, Odessos, 
Kallatis, Tomis, Histria, and Tyras), with a view 
to determining the principle on which the sites of 
settlements in this region were selected. Taking 
into consideration the variety of their facilities for 
anchorage and for outlets of important export 
trade, Mr. Short concludes that the colonists 
chose these sites with chief reference to their 
defensibility (especially from pirates) and their 
access to food supply. 

A Sybarite Himation. —P. Jacosstaut in JHS. 
Iviii, 1938, pp. 205-216, reconstructs from literary 
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evidence a masterpiece of Greek tapestry, a 
Sybarite himation. This himation in the early 
second century B.c. was in Carthage, mentioned 
by Polemon in his catalogue of peploi there. For- 
merly it had been owned by Dionysius the Elder, 
and previous to that had been in the treasure of 
Hera Lakinia in Sicily, to whose sanctuary it had 
come from the possession of a certain Alkisthenes 
of Sybaris, one of four towns of that name. The 
decoration of the himation, probably a rectangle, 
consisted of a main zone, subdivided into a central 
mythological picture and two side pictures, each 
showing Alkisthenes and Sybaris, and of an upper 
and a lower border. The mythological scene, 
rightly connected with the beginning of the 
Kypria, as is the Kertch pelike in Leningrad, 
showed Zeus, Athena, Aphrodite, Themis, and 
also Hera and Apollo. In the side picture Sybaris 
possibly may have been crowning Alkisthenes 
with the stephanos awarded him by decree. The 
upper border showed Susa, the lower Persepolis. 
Alkisthenes in travelling through Persia may have 
become acquainted with this sort of historical 
tapestry, and ordered one for himself at Thurii or 
Tarentum. The garment appears to have consti- 
tuted a historical document, with the top and 
bottom friezes representing town pictures such as 
those from Pinara, belonging to the fifth century. 

A Bronze Shield.—T. L. SuHear discusses a 
bronze shield discovered in 1936 in the Agora Ex- 
cavations in ’Eg. 1937, pp. 140-143. It was found 
south of the Theseum and in the bottom of a 
cistern which was filled up near the end of the 
fourth century. It measures 0.95 x 0.83 m. and has 
a broad rim decorated with an elaborate guilloche 
pattern. On its surface it bears an inscription of 
four lines, with letters formed by punch holes in a 
very careless manner. The shapes of the letters 
will place the inscription in the last quarter of the 
fifth century. As restored it reads: AQHNAIOI 
ATIOAAKEA|AIM[ON]JIWN | EK[TTYJAO. It is 
evident that the shield is one of those captured 
by the Athenians at Pylos in 425 and as such is an 
invaluable historical record illustrating the history 
of Thucydides. 

The Athenian Gene. —In answer to the ques- 
tion whether all Athenian citizens were enrolled in 
tribes, phratries, and gene, the most primitive 
divisions of the people, or whether some sections 
of the people were excluded from any or all three, 
D. P. CosTELLo comes to the conclusion in JHS. 
lviii, 1938, pp. 171-179, that “‘genos, phratry and 
tribe were not artificial agglomerations of fami- 
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lies, but, as etymology, supported by Athenian 
tradition, suggests, natural units based substan- 
tially on actual kinship ties.”” By Solon’s day the 
Athenian constitution was in a transitional stage 


and the old kinship organization had lost its 
meaning, since by this time it might contain both 
privileged and virtually disenfranchised citizens, 
but that largely through religious associations, its 
form persisted. The development of slavery and 
the growth of the merchant group raised problems 
impossible to settle in the old framework. Cleis- 
thenes became the champion of democracy and of 
the “new” citizens in opposition to Isagoras, who 
was responsible for the disenfranchisement of 
those who had crept illegally into the citizen rolls 
under the tyrants. This disenfranchisement had 
not indicated attachment to the institution of the 
genos but rather a means of restricting claimants 
to political rights. Isagoras was defeated in his 
program by Cleisthenes, to whom fell the task of 
fitting the new citizens into the organization of the 
state. Since membership in the phratry continued 
to be a necessary qualification for citizenship, a 
place had to be found for the new citizens in the 
phratries, which were then divided into two sec- 
tions, the gennetai, and the new citizens, called 
simply the orgeones. 

A Hellenistic Grave.—V. Mrxov (Bulletin de 
U'Institut Archéologique Bulgare xi, pp. 207-213) 
describes a grave found near Gornjani in the re- 
gion of Nevrokop. It contained a skeleton with 
several gold and silver vases, etc., and near by the 
skeleton of a horse with the head to the right, as in 
reproductions of the Thracian Rider. Coins of 
Philip II of Macedon date the grave accurately. 
Most of the graves found in this region have been 
dated from the fourth and fifth centuries, B.c. 

New Discoveries from Bulgaria. —In ibid. xi, 
pp. 196-206, Curisto M. Danov lists a number 
of new discoveries from Bulgaria, the most im- 
portant of which is a bronze helmet decorated 
with a Scylla. 

The Adoniazusae of Theocritus.—A. S. F. 
Gow brings fresh archaeological and papyrological 
material to the interpretation of the fifteenth 
Idyll of Theocritus in JHS. lviii, 1938, pp. 180- 
204. His discussion falls into a careful treatment 
of the nature of the Adonia at Alexandria, Prax- 
inoa’s costume, the street scenes, Arsinoe’s tab- 
leau, and finally the improvidence of Diokleidas in 
the buying of fleeces. 

A Jewish Gold Medallion. —R. D. Barnett in 
JHS. \viii, 1938, pp. 255-256, publishes a circular 
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medallion of sheet gold, embossed with Jewish 
symbols, recently presented to the Jewish Mu- 
seum, Woburn House. The plaque, dating after 
the fifth century, shows in the center the seven- 
branched candlestick, the trumpet of horn, and 
the ritual sheaf of palm leaves. Above the symbols 
appear the Greek letters: 

YTIEP EYXHC I|AKWB APXIFOY | TIINNGNA. 
The word &pxnyés may be the dedicant’s alterna- 
tive name. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Curvatures of the Parthenon. —K. Kara- 
THEODORIs discusses the well known curvatures of 
the Parthenon in ’Eg. 1937, pp. 120-124. He con- 
cludes that the curves of the stylobate are not 
parabolae, but parts of circles of a very large 
radius. This was the only variety of curve known 
to the Greeks in the fifth century and their ap- 
plication to a building presupposes a knowledge of 
the 36th theorem of the third book of Euclid, 
which might have been known to the Greeks of the 
Classical period. It seems quite possible to accept 
the theory that Hippocrates of Chios, the great 
geometrician of the fifth century, who was estab- 
lished at Athens akout 450 B.c., taught this 
theorem to the architects of the city. The dimen- 
sion of these circles he determined with great ac- 
curacy. The radius of the circle used for the east 
and west sides amounts to 1850 m., while that 
used for the north and south sides amounts to 
5550 m. (or three times that of the smaller circle). 
Comparing these radii with the length of the 
stylobates, he finds that the radius of the smaller 
circle is 60 times the width of the stylobate, while 
the radius of the larger circle is equal to 80 times 
the length of the stylobate. The examination of the 
intercolumniations also reveals the fact that the 
columns were placed beginning with the one at the 
center of each side and that at the placing small mis- 
takes were made. The mathematical calculations 
of the curves are further illustrated in four tables. 

Greek Fountain-Buildings.—In BSA. xxxvi, 
session 1935-1936, pp. 142-198 (5 pls.; 19 figs.), 
B. DunkKLEyY writes of Greek fountain-buildings 
before 300 B.c. She gives a descriptive list of vase- 
paintings of such buildings, pp. 198-204. All 
Greek towns must have had wells or fountains, 
most of which doubtless had some sort of foun- 
tain-building, but most of these have disappeared. 
The development of such buildings depends 
largely upon the level of the water and the forma- 
tion of the region. If the spring is at a low level, 
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the fountain will be a basin with steps leading 
down to it; if it flows from the front of a terrace or 
rock, spouts may be inserted and the water that 
flows from them collected in basins, and the basins 
may have spouts in their front walls or may be re- 
placed by cisterns with spouts. These types de- 
veloped early and continued in use. The fountain 
may be left unroofed, but a roof is usual. Springs 
flowing from caves had natural roofs and needed 
no buildings. 

Before 600. —The fountain-house at Megara and 
Pirene and Glauke at Corinth consist of chambers 
or reservoirs filled by channels cut in the rock and 
having draw-basins in front. Of their earliest 
architectural forms there are few or no remains. 
Four terracotta models from Lemnos have cisterns 
like those of Megara, Pirene, and Glauke, and 
have roofs with a raised rim. Two have acroteria, 
and in two there are human figures at the top of 
the outside walls. Snakes and tortoises are in the 
basins. How accurately these models reproduce 
reality is uncertain. Another sort of fountain, or 
bath, at Samos received water from the river Im- 
brasos. The basin is sunk in the ground. 

Siath Century.—The fountain-house in the 
‘olive tree pediment” in the Acropolis Museum 
has walls on all four sides. It has a cornice, and its 
roof is hipped at both ends. The fountain-houses 
on black-figured vases are all of the type where 
pitchers are filled from spouts. They are small 
buildings with an open colonnade, prostyle or in 
antis. Many of the paintings are certainly inac- 
curate. Columns are slender, almost always plain; 
perhaps the originals were of wood. Capitals are 
Doric or early Ionic, used indiscriminately, with 
entablatures of Doric or of no particular order. 
Walls are usually plain. Few details of entabla- 
tures or pediments are clearly rendered. A few 
pediments with curved outlines may indicate 
thatched roofing. Pediments usually end in up- 
ward-curving volutes that form acroteria, and 
other acroteria are 
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represented. Apparently 
fountain-houses were rather elaborately deco- 
rated. Laconian vases (only three) show no spouts. 
The fountain called by Dérpfeld Enneakrounos 
had a reservoir, a clearing-basin, and at least one 
draw-basin, but of its architecture no further 
definite facts are known. The fountain in the 
agora at Corinth also belongs to the sixth century. 
The fountain on the temple terrace at Delphi is 
our earliest example of fountains which consist of a 
nearly square basin approached by a descending 
flight of steps. 
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Fifth Century. —Red-figured vases of the first 
half of the century offer few fountain-houses, and 
these add little to our knowledge. Pindar speaks of 
the “ bronze-gated water of Castalia,”’ so probably 
that fountain had bronze spouts. About this time 
Pirene was adapted, but there seems to have been 
no attempt to decorate the facade. The second 
half of the century gives no information about 
complete fountain-buildings, but some coins show 
spouts, two vases show what looks like a trough 
with tubular spouts set on legs or upright slabs, 
and one Italian vase shows a house with columns 
and with spouts in the wall. Some Hellenistic 
gems, perhaps imitating fifth-century originals, 
show a cistern with a spout high up. Actual foun- 
tains are all of the basin type. The most interest- 
ing is Minoe at Delos. Here the rectangular basin 
was filled by springs inside it. It was approached 
by steps and was surrounded by a rectangular 
building with a colonnade in front. Probably the 
original columns were of wood, and the roof was 
pyramidal. The fountain in the sanctuary of 
Asklepios at Corinth was roughly of the same 
shape, as were a fountain at Tegea and another in 
the Asklepieion at Paros, but the architectural 
treatment of these is unknown. 

Fourth Century. —Remains at the beginning of 
the century are scanty. The cistern at the Askle- 
pieion at Oropos is of L-shape, but its roof and top 
courses are gone. Three South Italian vases repre- 
sent small houses with side walls ending in en- 
gaged columns and with a free-standing column 
between. These are evidently of stone. The walls 
and steps of “‘ Upper Pirene”’ on Acrocorinth were 
probably built in this period. From the middle of 
the century the most usual type of fountain is an 
oblong stone basin. There may be a colonnade in 
front of the basin or piers in its front parapet. 
Most examples of these fountains are in ruinous 
condition. The largest and most complete is at 
Ialysos in Rhodes. It is built against a hill, “back 
and side walls are of isodomic masonry, the front 
of the basin of two courses of slabs, set between 
six rectangular pilasters which carry an archi- 
trave. In front of the pilasters, on a low step, 
stand six rather slender Doric columns, carrying a 
Doric architrave and frieze, normal, though both 
are carved on the same course of blocks. The roof 
was of stone, and flat.”” The water entered the 
basin through two stone lion’s heads in the back 
wall, and flowed out through three lion’s heads in 
the front of the basin. The fountain at the Dipylon 
Gate at Athens, built in the time of Lycurgus, was 
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of peculiar plan, but the superstructure is gone. A 
fountain at Phigaleia and two at Sikyon are of the 
basin type, vary in details, and are not well pre- 
served. Others are still more destroyed. This type 
persists in the third century. A brief discussion of 
water-supply, inlets and outlets, and a description 
and discussion of spouts (most of which are lion’s 
heads) close this article. 

A Sanctuary in Athens.—During excavation 
for a modern building near the intersection of 
Boreas and Athena Streets, remains of an ancient 
sanctuary were discovered, which are published in 
Hesperia vii, 1938, pp. 611-625, by N. Kyparits- 
ses and H. Tuompson. The remains consist of: 

1. Foundations of an unidentified building of 
fourth-century or Hellenistic date. 

2. A temenos separated by a drain from a road- 
way running from north to south. The brick cov- 
ering of the drain is Roman, but may well replace 
an earlier covering. The drain would seem to have 
emptied into the great sewer which ran along the 
north side of the Agora, and so out through the 
Sacred Gate. The roadway, from its orientation, 
seems to have been the main artery running from 
the northeast corner of the Agora to the Acharnian 
Gate. The temenos wall enclosed an altar dedi- 
cated to Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria. The 
letter forms of the inscription suggest a date in the 
late fourth or early third century. 

The Asklepieion at Pergamon. —The excava- 
tion of the sanctuary of Asklepios at Pergamon, 
which was begun in 1928 by the German School of 
Archaeology at Istanbul, has been completed. A 


description of the site as it now appears and the 


important finds made during the excavation are 
published by Professor SvEN Larsen in ILN. 
February 18, 1939, pp. 246-248. The small finds 
are now displayed in the new museum at Ber- 
gama, near Smyrna. The most distinct remains on 
the site are those belonging to the period of 
Antoninus Pius (138-161 a.p.), when the safactu- 
ary was rebuilt and enlarged. The Asklepieion at 
Pergamon was founded in the fourth century B.c. 
It was partially destroyed and the original cult 
statue by Phyromachos was stolen when the town 
was besieged by King Prusias II of Bithynia. It 
was also the scene of a massacre during the reign 
of Mithradates VI in 88 B.c. From this time until 
the second century A.p. the sanctuary lost its im- 
portance. It was finally destroyed at the end of the 
third century by an earthquake. 

A detailed description of the Asklepieion has 
been given to us by Aelius Aristides (117-185 
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A.D.) and Galen, a famous physician at the sanc- 
tuary, has also written about it. The shrine, which 
is outside the city, is connected with it by a sacred 
way, an arcaded passage a mile and a half in 
length. The sacred precinct was surrounded on 
three sides by colonnades; the entrance and prin- 
cipal buildings, including a library and two tem- 
ples, occupied the east side. Just outside the 
northwest corner of the enclosure was a theatre, 
which would seat 3500 persons. Within the en- 
closure, just south of the theatre, foundations of 
three temples and a building where patients might 
sleep were found. They belong to the Hellenistic 
period. To the same period belong columns which 
were used in the foundation of the southern colon- 
nade. There were three fountains in the enclosure; 
one contained the sacred spring, while the other 
two were used for bathing. All of the water came 
from the sacred spring. In Roman times it was 
also piped through the basement of the temple. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


An Inscription from Cyrene.—A recently dis- 
covered inscription from Cyrene has been re- 
printed and discussed in detail by P. RoussEei 
(REA. xli, 1939, pp. 5-18). It was originally pub- 
lished by G. Oliverio (Documenti antichi dell’ Africa 
Italiana ii, 2, 1936, pp. 259 ff., no. 538) and has 
been discussed by V. Arangio-Ruiz (RivFil. 
Ixv, 1937, pp. 266-277) and by W. Otto and H. 
Bengston (ABA. philos.-hist. Abt. 17, 1938, pp. 
122 ff.; 174 ff.). The inscription, cut on a plaque of 
white marble which has been broken at top and 
bottom, is in two columns, of which the left has 
been considerably more damaged than the right. 
In the first column only lines 19-25 are undam- 
aged (except for single letters), but lines 7-18 and 
26-30 can be reconstructed. In the second column 
lines 9-37 are complete and there are substantial 
remnants of lines 3-8 and 38. Roussel has repro- 
duced the readings and completions of Oliverio, 
but has made the following suggestions: col. I, 1. 7 
[juépais — — ] should probably stand at the be- 
ginning; |. 10 discard the conjecture [éripeAntias; 
ll. 18-14 substitute a participle for the imperative 
1. 27 read [t& OU] pata; 1. 29 
read col. II, 1. 5 read [oi t&1]. The 
inscription preserves four distinct parts, of which 
only one (the third) is complete. I. In the first col- 
umn is a fragment of a decree, originating from the 
city of Cyrene, regulating a festival in honor of 
Ptolemy, Cleopatra (his sister and wife) and their 
son, Ptolemy. The king and queen are called 
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Savior-Gods (1. 23). The festival was held in grati- 
tude for favors rendered to the city (ll. 13-15), 
including presumably an amnesty for past crimes. 
II. The fragments of the beginning of the second 
column end in the date Theudaisios 20, which is 
from the Cyrenaic calendar. Consequently this 
document is a Cyrenaic decree (as Arangio-Ruiz 
says). It does not seem to be the conclusion of the 
document preserved in the first column, since the 
first column gives the enactments for a festival, 
but these fragments seem to concern an exception 
for certain citizens to the rule of complete confisca- 
tion of property. This is a dikastikon diagramma 
(cf. col. I, ll. 23-24). III. This part (col. II, Il. 
14-28), which is completely preserved, is a letter 
addressed to the people of Cyrene by Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, to accompany letters addressed to 
the governors of the cities of the Cyrenaica and an 
edict which was attached. This letter is dated in 
the ninth year, Gorpieios 24 or Phamenoth 24. IV. 
The second column ends with a fragment of the 
edict of Ptolemy and Cleopatra concerning con- 
fiscated goods. 

Oliverio considered the various parts of the in- 
scription contemporaneous and with some hesita- 
tion assigned them to the ninth year of Ptolemy 
X Soter IT (109-108 B.c.). The ascription to Soter 
II was considered certain by Arangio-Ruiz, who 
discussed the legal aspects of the inscription, and 


by Otto and Bengston. The ordinary view, follow- 


ing Justinus (xxxix, 3, 1; 5, 2), is that Cyrene was 
completely separated from Egypt at the death of 
Ptolemy VII Euergetes II (116 B.c.) and be- 
queathed to the illegitimate Apion. To assign the 
letter and decree to the time of Soter IT, it would 
be necessary to assume that he held over Cyrene a 
power which has been hitherto unknown, conse- 
quently Roussel has carefully examined the in- 
scription to see if the evidence warrants this 
assumption. At the end of the royal letter (col. II, 
ll. 27-28) the Egyptian month Phamenoth is made 
the equivalent of the Macedonian month Gor- 
pieios, which equates Thoth (the first month of the 
Egyptian year) with Dystros (the fifth month of 
the Macedonian year). This system of dating 
started in the reign of Ptolemy V Epiphanes (be- 
tween 196 and 187 B.c.) and was continued until 
late in the reign of Ptolemy VII Euergetes II, 
when it was replaced by a system which equated 
Thoth with Dios (the first month of the Mace- 
donian year). This new system of dating is proved 
by the Reinach papyrus to have been in use in the 
sixth, eighth and tenth years of Soter II and conse- 
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quently (Roussel concludes) the letter and decree 
cannot be assigned to his time. Ptolemy V Epi- 
phanes cannot be the Ptolemy, because his ninth 
year is mentioned in the Rosetta decree, where the 
equivalence of Thoth and Dystros had not yet been 
used. The ninth year of Ptolemy VII Euergetes IT 
falls at a time when he did not have power over 
Cyrene and was not married to Cleopatra. There- 
fore the king is probably Ptolemy VI Philometor. 
This ascription presents a difficulty: a demotic 
papyrus dated in the eleventh year of Philometor 
does not name the queen, Cleopatra. It is neces- 
sary either to doubt the evidence of the papyrus 
and date the influence of Cleopatra earlier than is 
usual or to assume an error in the date of the in- 
scription. Of these two theories the former seems 
better to Roussel. Were the latter true there would 
be a possibility that the letter and decree might be 
dated in the time of Euergetes II after the death of 
Philometor had re-united Egypt and Cyrene, and 
Euergetes had married his brother’s widow. Rous- 
sel concludes that, although there are some diffi- 
culties in assigning the letter and decree to 
Philometor or to Euergetes II, there is no doubt 
that they cannot be assigned to Soter II. The con- 
siderations so far refer to the letter (III) of Ptol- 
emy and Cleopatra and their decree (IV). It is 
conceivable that the decree of the people of Cyrene 
might apply to Soter IT. At first glance the appel- 
lation, Savior-Gods, applied to Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, makes it seem certain that the inscrip- 
tion refers to Ptolemy X Soter II, since only he 
and Ptolemy I were called Soter. However, the 
nomenclature for the Ptolemies is not always 
standard, particularly outside Egypt proper, and 
any Ptolemy might have been called Savior-God. 
Moreover, it is surprising that Soter’s dominant 
mother (Cleopatra ITT) is not named as well as his 
wife (Cleopatra Selene). Indeed, although for 
some unknown reason documents of different 
reigns might have been cut in the same inscrip- 
tion, it is better to consider all of the documents 
contemporaneous. 

Two Sacred Laws from Cos. —One law from the 
excavations the 
\sclepieum is complete and carefully inscribed. 
Proposed by Philistos, it sets up regulations for 
sacrifice to the Nymphs in the Asclepieum and 
forbids contamination of the springs. It dates 
from the fourth century B.c. Sacrifices to the 
Nymphs are attested by a fragmentary, unpub- 
lished, third-century inscription from Cos. The 
second law from the excavations, found near a 


of the Roman baths beside 
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sanctuary of Aphrodite, is fragmentary. When 
compared with two inscriptions from the Ascle- 
pieum already published by Herzog, this frag- 
mentary inscription seems to be another copy of the 
regulation which was proposed by the same 
Philistos and dates from the late fifth century B.c. 
The comparison helps to fill in the gaps. The 
regulation, concerned with the protection of the 
sacred grove of Asclepius, was posted not only in 
the Asclepieum, but also near the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite. The formality of the laws and the 
proposal by the same man are noteworthy (M. 
Secre, Riv. del R. Inst. d’ Arch. e Storia dell’ Arte 
vi, 1938, pp. 191-198). 

Worship of Eukleia.— Marcuerita GuARDUCCTI, 
from astudy of literary texts, inscriptions and vases 
relating to Eukleia, concludes that the earliest 
Greeks in Boeotia and Locris revered the great 
common mother of the underworld under that 
name, and the cult spread to the cities of neighbor- 
ing territories and through them to their colonies; 
secondly, that Eukleia and Artemis were associated 
at least before the fifth century; thirdly, that 
Eukleia was then conceived in Boeotia at the 
beginning of the fifth century as a divinity of 
men’s glory and so was considered a desirable pro- 
tectress for a city. Studi e Materiali xiv, 1938, pp. 
1-11. 

Funerary Inscription from Thrace. —The same 
writer discusses the recently published funerary 
inscription from Néon Skopén in Thrace, dating 
probably from the second century A.p., and be- 
lieves that the libation ordered by the deceased on 
the festival of the Maenads was not of wine, but of 
water for purification (ibid., pp. 168-172). 

Inscriptions from the Agora. —In Hesperia vii, 
1938, pp. 1-76, W. S. Fercuson publishes two 
inscriptions from the Agora, both originally set up 
in the Eurysakeion and both having to do with the 
genos of the Salaminioi. The first, dated in 363/2 
B.C., contains the findings of a board of mediators 
between the two branches of the clan —the Sala- 
minioi from Sounion and those from Heptaphylai 
(the latter apparently a collective name for the 
seven Cleisthenic tribes that happened to number 
Salaminioi among their members) —and a decree 
of the clan fixing its sacrificial calendar. The sec- 
ond, of about 250 B.c., contains another report of 
mediators between the same two branches, fixing 
the boundaries of certain properties at Sounion. In 
363/2 the two branches belonged to a single genos. 
By 250 they had so drawn apart that each formed 
a genos by itself. The origin of the clan was quite 
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artificial. At some time in the sixth century, in 
support of the claim of Athens to the possession of 
Salamis, a group of families identified their ances- 
tral hero in Melite with Eurysakes, son of the 
Salaminian Aias, while another group of families, 
having a common cult of Herakles at the Porth- 
mos at Sounion, arbitrarily identified themselves 
also as Salaminian by descent. The inscriptions 
throw much light on the organization of the Attic 
gene, and add much to what is known of the re- 
ligious calendar of the Athenians. 

Inscriptions from Phaleron. —In ’Eg. 1937, pp. 
97-119, Orro WALTER discusses the reliefs discov- 
ered in 1893 and 1908 in the sanctuary of the 
Echelidae in New Phaleron, and now kept in the 
National Museum at Athens (Nos. 1783 and 
2756). He also makes a new study of their inscrip- 
tions (IG. ii2, 4546; IG. ii?, 4548; and IG. ii?,4547) 
and amends successfully the reading of JG. ii 
4548. One of these reliefs is a double relief repre- 
senting Artemis and other Gods on one side and 
on the other, Echelas and his wife in a quadriga 
led by Hermes. The other relief represents the 
trap&otacis by Xenokrateia of her son to the river 
God, Kephisos and Kephisos as host to the Gods. 
The author further connects the Kephisodoros 
reliefs with the Xenokrateia relief, holding them 
to be the offerings in behalf of the same child; the 
one by the father, the other by the mother. The 
art and the letter-forms of their inscriptions prove 
that both are by the same artist, although the 
Xenokrateia relief is the earlier. 

Offerings to Antigonos and Demetrios. — 
Apo.F WILHELM discusses again the inscription 
IG. ii? 3424 in’ Eg. 1937, pp. 203-207. It refers to an 
offering or offerings to Antigonos and Demetrios, 
who are termed Zwttpat. It is not certain whether 
the offering was made by the people of Athens as a 
whole. Other inscriptions with the names of the 
kings are also considered and parallels drawn espe- 
cially for the term of the cwtip. 

The Golden Nikai of Athena. —In ’E9. 1937, pp. 
159-170, ArtHuR M. Woopwarp discusses the 
problem connected with the Golden Nikai of 
Athena. He reviews the epigraphical evidence 
concerning the Nikai down to the middle of the 
fourth century, drawn from seventeen inscriptions, 
and concludes that we can be certain only of the 
existence of two finished gold statues soon after 
434/3; that two more were added in 426/5 and 
that probably two more were added perhaps in 
410. Of these six statues of Nikai made in gold 
only one made by the artist —— 15e5 survived the 
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crisis of 406/5 and was still in existence fifty years 
afterwards. He further discusses the statue men- 
tioned in JG. ii?, 403 and concludes that it had no 
relation to the Golden Nikai and that it is not 
even known whether that statue was made of gold 
at all. Possibly the fact that it survived the melt- 
ing down of the other statues in 406/5 seems to 
indicate that it was made of less precious material. 
Ina table the author gives the weights of the Golden 
Nikai as preserved or restored in the inscriptions. 

Naval Battles of Cos and Andros. —E. Brxrr- 
MAN reviews the evidence for these battles and 
concludes that it is slighter than would be sus- 
pected from most modern accounts (REA. xl, 
1938, pp. 369-383). The ancient references to the 
battle at Cos between Antigonos II Gonatas and 
the fleet of Ptolemy II are slight and give no 
details as to the date (Plutarch, de seipsum 
laudand. 16, p. 545 B; Moschion apud Athenaeum 
v, 209e), but the battle seems to fall at the end of 
the Chremonidean war—between 263/2 (the 
archonship of Antipatros when Athens was taken 
by Antigonos, cf. Antigonos of Karystos apud 
Diogenem Laertium, iv, 39) and 261 (when a 
Delian inscription records peace, 7G. xi, 2, 114). 
Plutarch (Pelop. 2) mentions Andros as a naval 
battle and Pompeius Trogus in his lost history 
said that Antigonos conquered in a naval battle at 
Andros (Prolog. hist. Philip. Pompei Trogi, xxvii, 


—Antigonus Andro proelio navali oprona vicerit: 
oprona has been doubtfully emended to So- 
phrona). For the battle of Andros there can be no 
certainty of date, nor of the opponent of Anti- 


gonos. No chronological conclusions can _ be 
drawn from the position of the notice in the table 
of contents of Trogus. Bikerman excludes from the 
evidence concerning mastery of the Aegean Sea 
the inscriptions at Delos, which record gifts from 
the Ptolemies or Antigonos, since political domi- 
nance of Delos does not seem in this or in other 
periods to have been the vital factor in religious 
benefactions. Consequently the date (245 B.c.), 
often given for the battle of Andros, which is 
based on these inscriptions, cannot be proved. 
Bikerman also concludes that Antigonos did not 
exercise a protectorate over the Cyclades, nor did 
he break the naval power of Egypt in the Aegean; 
on the contrary, lack of success in the second 
Syrian war (ending in 255) caused Egypt to with- 
draw its interest from Greece and the Cyclades 
and this accounts for the control exercised over 
Syros, Ceos and Amorgos by Antigonos Gonatas 
and Demetrios IT. 
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Inscriptions from the Agora. —In B. D. 
iT?’s annual publication of inscriptions from the 
\gora (Hesperia vii, 1938, pp. 77-160), the 
most important new item is the inscription fixing 
the year of the archon Polyeuktos definitely as 
243/2 B.c. On the basis of this and other fresh evi- 
dence, he offers a new list of the archons of the 
third century, with commentary, on pp. 131-146. 

The most startling inscription from the Agora, 
published by Menrirt in ibid. viii, 1939, pp. 
18-90, is the fragment of ca. 425 B.c. bearing a 
list of names which Meritt identifies as a list of 
archons of the late sixth century. The key date is 
that of the archonship of Miltiades, known to 
have occurred in 524/3. The inscription suggests a 
revision of the accepted beliefs concerning the 
exile of the Alkmaionidai, since Kleisthenes here 
appears as archon immediately succeeding Hip- 
pias in 525/4. Other items here published include 
the usual new fragments of tribute-quota lists, a 
choregic dedication of ca. 440 B.c., a restudy of 
some new fragments which combine with IG. i* 
326 and 325 to form a single list of confiscated 
property, and some important boundary stones. 

North Slope Inscriptions.—In Hesperia vii, 
1938, pp. 264-310, EuGENE ScHWEIGERT pub- 
lishes inscriptions found in 1937 on the North 
Slope of the Acropolis. A number of new frag- 
ments are added to known inscriptions. Among 
the most important thus affected are: IG. i? 1 (the 
decree concerning Salamis); Hesperia v, 1936, pp. 
362-78 (the accounts for the statue of Athena 
Promachos); JG. ii? 1654 (accounts of Erech- 
theion, 405/4 B.c.; IG. ii? 1438 (inventory of the 
treasurers of Athena, which now provides a date 
for IG. ii? 120); Hesperia ii, 1933, pp. 395-6 (an 
honorary decree referring to the siege of Byzan- 
tion, to be dated ca. 340/39 B.c.). 

1. IG. ii? 155 turns out to be the fragment of a 
duplicate of IG. ii? 44 (treaty between Athens and 
Chalkis in 3878/7) and is restored accordingly. 

2. A new fragment is added to JG. ii? 105 
(treaty between Athens and Dionysios in 368/7). 
The piece was known to Koehler and mentioned 
by him, but has been erroneously published as a 
separate fragment, IG. ii? 523 (Hesperia vii, 1938, 
pp. 626-627). 

SCHWEIGERT also adds (ibid. viii, 1939, pp. 
1-47) a new fragment to JG. ii 14 (the Athenian- 
Boeotian alliance of 395) and discusses the col- 
lapse of the alliance in 382; publishes an inscrip- 
tion proving the existence of the Aetolian League 
as early as 367/6 B.c., and suggests that Epami- 
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nondas may have had to do with its founding; 
publishes a decree of 357/6 concerning an embassy 
from Elaious in Athens, and discusses the date of 
the outbreak of the Social War; adds to the naval 
record of 357/6 the new fragments of a copy set 
up in the Agora; combines a newly discovered 
fragment with two others already known to form 
an honorary decree of 318/7 B.c., and on this 
basis reconstructs a calendar for the year; pub- 
lishes an alliance of Athens and Sikyon and dates 
it in 303/2; and other miscellaneous matter. 

A Decree of 319-18 B.c.—In Hesperia vii, 
1938, pp. 476-479, MarGcaret Crossy, by joining 
a new fragment to the inscription published in 
Hesperia vi, 1937, p. 442, no. 1, dates this decree 
in the year of Apollodoros, 319/8 B.c. This neces- 
sitates correction of the prescripts of JG. ii? 387 
and 388. The prytany numbers of four tribes are 
now established for the year 319/8. 


NUMISMATICS 


Chronology of Coins of Elis. Hans ScHrApER 
discusses the chronology of Eleian coins in ’E9. 


1937, pp. 208-216. He re-arranges the groups of 
Seltman in the order B, E, C, placing the coins of 
group E before those of C. He believes that the 
coins of group E were influenced by the sculpture 
of the Temple of Zeus, since their types present 
the same sacrifice of detail to the impression of the 
whole, a characteristic feature of the style of the 
metopes and pedimental sculpture of the temple. 
He further points out that these types have a 
plastic form and a boldness of ordering unique in 
Greek coinage. Consequently the date of this 
group should be corrected to 471-452. Seltman’s 
group B (471-452) he places about 490-470, since 
the running Nike type especially recalls the red- 
figured representations of ca. 480 and the marble 
statuette of the running maiden from Eleusis. 

Syria. —As the Seleucid Empire declined, cer- 
tain minor mints grew in importance as sub- 
sidiaries to the great mint at Antioch. As the Em- 
pire fell to pieces during the wars between the last 
of the Seleucids, the activity of these mints in- 
creased. Ake-Ptolemais and Damascus form the 
subject of a study by Epwarp T. NEweE.t in 
NNM. 84, 1939. Besides linking up the vicissi- 
tudes of Demetrios IT and his successors with the 
varying dates and mint-marks on the coins, the 
author makes some very important contributions 
to later Seleucid chronology. 

Miscellaneous. — Various Greek coins, hitherto 
unpublished, observed by the writer during many 
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months’ residence in Athens, are described by 
WILLy SCHWABACHER in the Numismatic Chroni- 
cle xix, 1939. The list of coins described includes 
coinages of Macedonia, Scione, Methylium 
(Thessaly), Peirasia, Elis-Olympia, Tegea, and 
Melos, the last of uncertain provenance. 


SCULPTURE 


The Anavysos Kouros.—In BSA. xxxvi, ses- 
sion 1935-1936, pp. 1-4 (5 pls.), ALEXANDROS 
PHILADELPHEUs publishes an archaic statue in the 
National Museum at Athens. It was brought from 
Paris in August, 1937, in three packing cases. It 
had been smuggled out of Greece from Anavysos 
(probably the ancient Anaphlystos), near Lau- 
rion, whence other ancient sculptures have been 
secretly exported. This statue, apparently found 
intact, had been broken up for convenience in 
packing, but has been very successfully re-assem- 
bled. The most important parts now missing are 
the tip of the nose and most of the feet. It is an 
admirable work of about 530 B.c., one of the very 
finest of the archaic kouroi or “ Apollos.” The hair 
of head and pubes is painted red. The eyes are 
almond shaped, but horizontal. 

An Archaic Relief. —In ’E9. 1937, pp. 215-220, 
A. J. B. Wace describes a fragmentary archaic 
hero relief discovered during the excavations of 
1909 outside the circuit of the Roman walls. It had 
been used to cover a Byzantine grave. A deceased 
hero, with his consort enthroned to the left, are 
represented on this relief, which belongs to the 
well known class of Spartan hero reliefs and re- 
sembles the example from Chrysapha now in Ber- 
lin and one in the Sparta Museum, No. 3. Below 
the throne the coiled tail of a scaly snake is repre- 
sented. On the low plinth on which the throne 
stands has been preserved a retrograde inscrip- 
tion, which Woodward has restored as XIAON and 
connected with the sage Chilon, credited with the 
constitutional reforms at Sparta in 566 B.c. Con- 
sequently the relief is placed at the beginning of 
the last quarter of the sixth century. To a some- 
what earlier date must be assigned the Chrysapha 
relief and that in the Sparta Museum No. 3. A 
little later is the Magoula relief now in Berlin. 
These four reliefs therefore could be dated not 
earlier than 556 B.c., and not later than 530-520 
B.c. and thus provide a reasonable fixed point on 
which to base a chronological and stylistic study 
of archaic Laconian reliefs. The Chilon hero relief 
may also have served as a grave relief erected over 
the grave of the sage when he was worshiped as a 
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hero on his death and a heroon created around his 
tomb. 

The Sculpture of Aegina.—In Eg. 1937, pp. 
221-222, Fr. I. Ratner remarks on a curious real- 
istic note in the plastic art of the Temple of 
Aphaia at Aegina. In the heads marked by Nos. 
A44 and A998, 94, he notesa “‘raphé,”’ or seam in the 
middle of the upper lip, which is not to be found in 
any of the other heads from the temple. This de- 
tail is rather a common characteristic of Rou- 
manians of today, since at least 32 per cent of the 
adults possess it. 

The Chatsworth Head.—Martin Ropertson 
takes issue in JHS. lviii, 1938, p. 255, with A. J. B. 
Wace’s statement, previously published in JHS. 
Iviii, 1938, pp. 90-95, that there was no actual 
right ear on the Chatsworth head, and still be- 
lieves with Fiirtwangler that the right ear exists 
under the curls, and that there is plenty of room 
under the curls on the right for an ear which is 
as complete as the left. 

A Motif from the Parthenon Frieze. — Freprr- 
1cK PouLsEN discusses the well known motif from 
the Parthenon Frieze of the rider stroking the 
mane of his horse in ’Eg. 1937, pp. 188-191. He 
finds the same motif on a relief now in the Metro- 
politan Museum and interprets the action of the 
rider as an effort to rid his horse of fleas and 
gnats, which are especially bothersome on a hot 
day. To strengthen his interpretation he mentions 
the horse rubbing its leg with its nose, on the west 
side of the Parthenon. 

The Hermes of Olympia Again. —Cuar.es H. 
Moraav, in ’Eg. 1937, pp. 61-68, discusses once 
more the problem of the Hermes of Olympia and 
gives a careful analysis of the drapery of the 
statue. The plastic style followed in the rendering 
of the mantle of Hermes is paralleled by draperies 
produced by Damophon and Boethus in the sec- 
ond century. This leads the author to conclude 
that the evidence which can be adduced from the 
drapery indicates that the statue was made during 
the second century —a date which will agree with 
that of the inscription on its present base —and 
perhaps by a “later Praxiteles,” belonging to the 
same Athenian family. The author, however, ad- 
mits the paucity of original works on which an) 
definite conclusions can be based. 

Head of a Giant in Athens. —In ’E. 1937, pp. 
254-255, GrorG Lippo.p gives a brief study of the 
head of the Giant now in the National Museum at 
Athens, No. 374. Comparing it to a head from 
Eleusis (No. 1298), and to the head of Zeus by 
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Eukleides and to the head of the Silen in Copen- 
hagen, he finds similarities which will group to- 
gether all these works of art stylistically. In them 
one may recognize the personality of Eukleides, 
who, like Leochares and Lysippos, produces heads 
with an elongated countenance. 

A Head from Antioch. —In Syria xix, 1938, pp. 
355-361, FREDERICK PoULsEN publishes a well 
illustrated account of a man’s head in marble, 
found in a house in Antioch and now deposited in 
the museum of that city. The piece measures 0.47 
m. x 0.24 m. and probably dates between 70 and 
60 

Ships on Stelae. —Ernst Pruut, in ’Eg. 1937, 
pp. 92-96, discusses three stelae and a sarcophagus 
relief bearing representations of ships with yard- 
sails. The first stele of the shipper, Julius Kallini- 
kos of Sinope, dates from the early part of the 
third century a.p. The second of Demetrios of 
Lampsakos dates from the late years of the second 
century A.D. and the relief on the family sar- 
cophagus of Peison of Kratezia from Byzantium 
belongs to the Early Empire. The third stele is a 
grave Thes- 


Macedonian monument now at 


saloniki. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Vases in Bonn. —In AA. 1936, cols. 342-406, 59 
figs., A. GREIFENHAGEN publishes with a com- 
mentary a number of non-Attic vases of the Aka- 
demisches Kunstmuseum in Bonn, previously un- 
known or little known to scholars generally: 18 
Protocorinthian or Corinthian, 3 Italo-Corin- 
thian, 13 East Greek, 10 plastic pieces of various 

7 other vases, Boeotian, or nondescript. 
Especially notable: two Protocorinthian aryballoi, 
one of interesting puerility (fig. 3), one fine (fig. 4; 
puzzling procession); Corinthian alabastra, Ty- 
phon pursuing a horned figure interpreted as river 
god (fig. 5), and dragon devouring a man (fig. 7; 
throws light on Duris’ Jason cup); Aeolic oinochoé 
(fig. 26); East Greek column-krater with b.-f. 
animals (fig. 30); Clazomenian fragments (figs. 
34-35); Ionic amphora with horse protomes and 
frieze of satyrs (figs. 48-51). Closes with brief 
supplement to the writer’s notes on Attic b.-f. 
vases of this collection (AA. 1935, cols. 407 ff.); 
herewith reproduction of one side of a fine Attic 
amphora with love-name Onetorides. 

A Group of Plastic Vases. —Fragments of two 
vases found at Lindos in the form of dead hares, 
are, according to M. Rosertson in JHS. Iviii, 
1938, p. 255, certainly not Corinthian, but, since 


wares, 


they lack ears and vase-mouth, they cannot be 
definitely placed, and their Italian origin is an 
open question. 

A Boeotian Pithos. Prsta.ozza dis- 
the relief on an archaic 
Boeotian pithos, which depicts a goddess flanked 
by two smaller figures, with two lions behind, 
palmette above, and animals below. He concludes 
(1) (with Wolters, Milani and Kern, against 
Ducati and Charbonneaux) that the goddess is 
represented in travail; (2) (in passing) that the 
Aphrodite “‘d la coquille” 


cusses controversial 


was originally intended 
to represent not the birth of Venus from the sea, 
but the goddess’ parturition, the shell having, like 
the phallus, an apotropaic significance; (3) that 
the smaller figures in the relief are Titias and 
Kyllenos, who, as attendants upon Mater Idaea 
or Rhea, are variously described as Daktyloi, 
Kouretes and Korybantes; but (4) that this inter- 
pretation need not exclude that of Ducati—the 
minor figures sustain the goddess in symbol of 
their surrender and service to the divinity —for 
which Pestalozza compares numerous gem types: 
and (5) that the goddess is depicted as ruling alike 
over the animal and vegetable kingdoms (Studi e 
Materiali xiv, 1938, pp. 12-32). 

Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi.—C. H. Eminie 
Haspets in JHS. \viii, 1938, pp. 256-259, replies 
to Mrs. A. D. Ure’s review of her Attic Black- 
Figured Lekythoi in JHS. \wii, 1937, pp. 263-265, 
by stating that for the sake of brevity she had 
been less clear than was warranted in certain sec- 
tions of her book. She explains that the gap in her 
series of lekythos types in the years following 530 
does not in fact exist, since the earlier Phanyllis- 
shaped lekythoi, the “hoplite-leaving-home” 
class, early “‘cocks”’ etc., do belong in that period, 
and her material was so arranged as to show that 
dating. The b.-f. of the Rhitsona 
“Group B” graves are spread over at least thirty 
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odd years, beginning in the pre-Leagros period. 
The black “Six” lekythoi of little lion shape, with 
straight, shallow mouth and “‘compromise”’ base, 
is an old fashioned revival to be dated about 500 
B.c. Mrs. Ure in reply to the note accepts Miss 
Haspels’ explanation of the apparent gap succeed- 
ing 530 in b.-f. lekythoi, but she still holds to the 
opinion the black-bodied little lions with the early 
type of lip, with white petals on the shoulder and 
red ground line, all point to the third quarter of 
the sixth century, and were made before the 
Sappho painter began painting “Six” figures on 
them. 
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Lekythos at Camarina.—In a collection con- 
nected with the Library of the University of 
Camarina is a black-figured lekythos said to be 
from Gela. It is 31 em. high and 45 cm. in cireum- 
ference and lacks its handle. The scene which runs 
around the vase from left to right portrays a 
gymnastic scene with six figures. The first figure is 
the agonothete, wearing a himation, who corrects 
with a rod the movements of a discus-thrower. 
The discus-thrower is portrayed with his feet off 
the ground, owing to the violence of his motion. A 
flute-player in a long white robe cuts the scene 
into two parts. Behind him a kneeling figure holds 
two darts. The next figure is violently hurling a 
dart, the last, wearing a himation, carries a forked 
rod. This vase is compared to an amphora in 
Wiirzburg and a lekythos in Munich. The agono- 
thete directing athletes and the robed flute-player 
appear on both of these black-figured vases. The 
flute-player on the lekythos in Camarina seems to 
be introduced specifically to divide the scene 
artistically into two parts. By his dress he can be 
identified as a slave. Stylistic comparisons lead the 
writer to assign the lekythos in Camarina to the 
same shop and the same artist as the lekythos in 
Munich. The latter vase has been assigned by 
Haspels to the Painter of Acheloos (named from 
an amphora in the Berlin Museum), who is dated 
in the last two decades of the sixth century B.c. 
The writer suggests that in the figure of the discus 
thrower we have an example of violent motion 
which antedates Myron’s Discus Thrower. Con- 
sequently he suggests that this statue by Myron 
does not represent a point of departure, but is the 
development of earlier work in the same style (V. 
CranFARANI, Riv. del R. Ist. d’ Arch. 
dell Arte vi, 1938, pp. 199-206). 

Black-Figured Vases of Count Faina at Orvieto. 
—The collection of Conte Faina at Orvieto is rich 
in black-figured vases, only one being Corinthian, 
the others Attic. W. Tecunau has published 
three of them (by Exekias) in Beazley, Jacobs- 
thal, Bilder griechischer Vasen, ix, 2, pls. 7-13, one 
in JdI. 52, 1937, pp. 76 ff. and one by the An- 
dokides painter in Corolla Curtius, pp. 132 ff. He 
now gives a list of the others in RM. 53, 1938, 
pp. 92-137, figs. 1-18, pls. 22-30. The amphora 
with Herakles wrestling with Triton, plate 22, is 


e Storia 


outstanding, the remaining vases are mostly 
average or bad. 

Herakles and Busiris. —Two vases with repre- 
sentations of the myth of Herakles and Busiris. 
published earlier by Aurigemma, have been re- 
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published with fuller detail and an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the use of the myth in vase-painting 
(B. M. F. Mas, Riv. del R. Ist. d’ Arch. e Storia 
dell’ Arte vi, 1938, pp. 207-225). Both were found 
in 1926 in inhumation tombs in the excavations 
at Valle Trebba (the Etrusco-Greek city of Spina) 
and are now in the Archaeological Museum of 
Ferrara. One, a red-figured é¢ylix, which dates in 
the first three decades of the fifth century B.c., 
is decorated on the outside with a scene showing 
Herakles, clad in the lion-skin, pursuing Busiris, 
who is draped in a long garment and is holding 
a hydria. Four Egyptians in varied costumes 
flee. On the inside, Busiris, similarly draped, but 
holding a vase in each hand, runs and looks back. 
All of the characters except Herakles are rep- 
resented as men of somewhat comic appear- 
ance. The other vase, a red-figured volute crater, 
which dates about 470-460 B.c., is decorated on 
one side of the neck with a scene of Herakles pur- 
suing Busiris before an altar. Six figures of Egyp- 
tians complete the scene. On the other side of the 
neck is the birth of Pandora. The myth seems to 
be of Ionic origin and may have arisen in the 
Ionic colonies of the Nile Delta and have been 
portrayed first in the pottery originating there. 
The earliest occurrence of the myth is on a frag- 
mentary cylix from Naukratis and on a hydria 
from Cervetri in Vienna. In the latter the comic 
element is to be noted. The myth does not occur 
in Laconian, Corinthian, Boeotian or Chalcidic 
ware or in Attic black-figured ware. It appears in 
Attic red-figured ware on a cup by Epiktetos and 
Python in the British Museum. The later vases 
portraying the myth are either red-figured Attic 
ware or vases of middle Italy. The former are 
more numerous and include the two vases from 
Valle Trebba. In the vase of Epiktetos there is 
no intention to caricature; the unusual features 
and the attitude of the Egyptians are due to the 
attempt to represent in a lively manner a foreign 
people. The later red-figured ware does caricature 
the scene, but the vases from Valle Trebba return 
to the earlier manner and do not caricature the 
characters of the myth. The caricatures of Herakles 
and Busiris do not stand alone —representation 
of comic scenes on vases of this period fore- 
shadows wider use of caricature in the fourth cen- 
tury. Use of the episode of Herakles and Busiris 
in literature as a comic scene dates from the time 
of Epicharmus. The scene is represented on three 
Italian vases, but there are marked changes. The 
apparatus of sacrifice which appears in many of 
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the earlier representations is lacking, perhaps be- 
cause these latest representations are influenced 
by the theater. Also the king is draped in the 
luxurious garments of an eastern prince. 

Red-Figured Stamnos. —In 1937, pp. 221-— 
253, K. Kourouniores describes and discusses a 
red-figured stamnos, which was found in a grave 
of a youthful initiate, accidentally discovered 
some years ago. The style of the figures repre- 
sented on the vase proves that it belongs to the 
second third of the fifth century. The main repre- 
sentation is composed of two men and a woman. 
The first man is identified as the “hierophant,” 
who is leading the second, a young initiate, to the 
sanctuary. The woman standing behind the youth 
is Persephone, who follows sympathetically the 
event. The exact meaning of the representation 
cannot be ascertained but the author convincingly 
maintains that in it we have one of the many 
preparatory functions which were held before the 
initiation. He further discusses three such repre- 
sentations on black-figured vases now in the 
Museum at Eleusis. The secondary composition 
is made up of two women holding torches and 
placed on either side of a youth. This composition 
also deals with the same preparatory functions. 
The women are identified as the “ hierophantides” 
who perhaps will begin the ritual by crowning the 
““myste” with the wreath of myrtle. The success- 
ful interpretations of the figures on these vases 
makes possible the identification of a number of 
officials of the Eleusinian rites known from in- 
scriptions only. 

A Two-Storied House in a Wedding Scene. — 
On a tiny red-figured bowl, published by L. 
DeruBNeEr in JdJ. li, 1936, pp. 175-179, figs. 5, 
a marriage is represented. Though the figures are 
not without interest (especially the bride, wholly 
veiled), much more remarkable is the house which 
they are quitting: apotropaic foliage by the door, 
upper story with colonnaded gallery, outside 
staircase, indication (perhaps) of a deck or attic 
above the second story. 

Red-Figured Fragment in the Louvre. —In 
‘Eg. 1937, ALFRED MERLIN describes a fragment 
of a red-figured loutrophoros, now in the Louvre, 
of undetermined origin, purchased in 1927. On the 
shoulder of the vase are represented five quad- 
rigae racing to the right, with their charioteers 
dressed in the usual long chitons, bent forward 
eagerly concentrating on the race. Of the main 
composition only the heads of two women and of 
me man have survived which, however, indicate 
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that the usual “prothesis” theme was represented 
on the body of the vase. On the rear a number of 
youths with himatia are represented. The vase 
seems to date from about 470-460 B.c. and could 
be attributed to the Aegisthus painter. 

A Well at Corinth. —Mary T. CampBe pub- 
lishes the contents of a well in the agora in Cor- 
inth, apparently filled up in one dumping but rep- 
senting the production of a half-century (ca. 
550-500 B.c.). The deposit is rich in both Attic 
and Corinthian black-figured pottery, and il- 
lustrates the influence of Athenian potters on 
Corinthian and the activities of the latter in imi- 
tating popular trends. The industry retained its 
vitality in Corinth through the sixth century in 
the face of Athenian competition (Hesperia vii, 
1938, pp. 557-611). 

Wells in the Agora.—In Hesperia vii, 1938, 
pp. 412-428, Ropnrey S. Youne publishes the 
contents of a well in the North Slope of the 
Areopagus. This well was abandoned before it 
had been dug to water level, and was then filled 
up at one time. The contents of the fill belong to 
the third quarter of the seventh century B.c., and 
can be dated by comparison with parallel Corin- 
thian pottery and the contents of graves in the 
Phaleron cemetery. Among the finds are some of 
the earliest known Attic lamps, and a number of 
fragments of seventh-century amphorae, which 
receive here a special treatment. 

EUGENE VANDERPOOL publishes (cbid., pp. 
363-411) the contents of the lower part of a well 
(depth below 12 metres), sunk in the rock between 
the Hephaisteion and Stoa of Zeus, and filled up 
between 540 and 535 B.c. The fill was rich in pot- 
tery, of which some has already been published 
(e.g., the Kneeling Boy and the amphora painted 
by the Nessos Painter). The pottery is fully il- 
lustrated, and to the article is appended a discus- 


sion of the five known examples of black-figured 
spherical pyxides. * 
The Oldest Greek Mosaics. — The excavations 
of David Robinson in Olynthos, which was de- 
stroyed in 348 by Philip of Macedon, have 
proved that pebble mosaics, formerly found in 


scattered single examples at Olympia, Athens and 
other places, are a definite group, belonging to the 
fourth century B.c. FrrepRICH VON LORENTZ in 
RM. 52, 1937, pp. 165-222, pls. 44-48, gives a list 
of 36 mosaics of this simple kind, 19 of which were 
found at Olynthus. He discusses the most charac- 
teristic ornaments and figural representations. 
Among the latter, Nereids and sea animals are the 
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most frequent subject, in accordance with Attic 
and South Italian vases of the same period. Other 
motives are animals and human figures coming 
out of scrolls, the double sphinx, groups and 
friezes of fighting animals, all of which are ex- 
plained as oriental and weaving patterns. He also 
considers the round central panel of many of these 
pebble mosaics as an eastern element. He believes 
that the pictures in the inside of shields are also 
of such woven fabrics (pp. 187-189). The same 
motives occur here, on mosaics and on luxurious 
dresses, such as wreaths, wheels, swastika, 
checker-pattern, wave-pattern. He explains this 
as the influence of barbarian clothes (barbaron 
hyphasmata), which are often mentioned in lit- 
erature beginning with Xenophon (Anab., 7, 3, 
18), but already Euripides (Jon, 1141-1162) de- 
scribes such luxurious woven fabrics used for a 
tent. He concludes by discussing (pp. 199-210) 
the different motives and names given for the pat- 
terns and decorations of these fabrics in literature. 
Only a few agree with literary descriptions, and 
they are much richer and more variegated than 
the mosaics and painted dresses on vases. Never- 
theless he believes that the pebble mosaics are 
exact copies of woven fabrics. He dates them from 
420 B.c. till the middle of the fourth century. 
There can be no doubt that some are later, such 
as the ones from Alexandria (Blake in MAAR. 8, 
1930, p. 69, and his own pl. 46), for Alexandria 
was not in existence before 330 B.c. 


ITALY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Sicily and Magna Graecia.—Umserrto Zan- 
oTTI-BIANCO surveys recent archaeological dis- 
coveries in Sicily and Magna Graecia in JHS. 
lviii, 1938, pp. 247-253. At Syracuse interest was 
directed toward the excavation, especially of the 
east, north, and west sides of the temple of 
Apollo as far down as the beginning of the stereo- 
bate. The west side and the opisthodomos have 
been destroyed by a Spanish cistern, but the di- 
mensions of the whole structure have been ‘ascer- 
tained as 58.25 x 24.50 m. The south side is still to 
be liberated. Three important xoana found in the 
territory of Palma Montechiaro have been dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. Caputo in MonAnt. 1938, pp. 
586-684. They constitute ex-votos of the seventh- 
sixth centuries B.c. The results of Prof. Cultrera’s 
excavations in the acropolis north of temple D at 
Selinunte have been published in NS. 1937, pp. 
152 ff. Dr. Olga Elia has described in NS. 1937, 
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pp. 101-143 the pottery from a group of Samnite 
tombs of the later fourth century B.c. uncovered 
at S. Antimo, Aversa, and Frignano in Campania. 
In this region the main center of interest continues 
to be near the mouth of the Sele river in the 
sanctuary of the Argive Hera. The principal finds 
have included in the area north of the small ar- 
chaic temple or treasury, six metopes belonging to 
the frieze of the treasury, representing two 
draped figures, probably female, hastening to the 
right, a centaur leaping to the left, the struggle of 
Herakles and the Nemean lion, a winged being 
with powerful arms ending in claws, all four 
carved in round relief. The other two metopes in 
flat relief show two Silens with hoofs and horses’ 
tails, running to the left. All the reliefs so far 
brought to light will be published in a special 
volume in 1939. 

Magicians and Oriental Religions in Rome. — 
H. JANNE surveys the various occasions on which 
magicians and sectarians were expelled from 
Rome during the period 186 B.c. to 294 a.p. He 
concludes that all these persecutions were based 
on the fundamental antagonism of the Roman 
State and the Oriental and Orientalized cults, 
and he shows how similar official accusations 
were launched against the worshippers of Diony- 
sus, the worshippers of Jupiter Sabazios, the Neo- 
Pythagoraeans, the Stoics, the Christians, and 
the Manichaeans. Because the Roman officials 
were unable to distinguish magicians from adepts 
of Oriental cults, every action against an Oriental 
cult was accompanied by an action against ma- 
gicians. The basic antagonism of the Roman 
State against these cults is the real reason for the 
persecution of the Christians, an event in no way 
different from the measures taken on other oc- 
casions against the adherents of other cults 
(Latomus i, 1937, pp. 37-56). 

The Origins of Bologna. — M. Renarp resumes 
the discussion about the origins of Etruscan Bo- 
logna. The traditional story about Aulestes of 
Perugia and his brother Ocnus, the supposed 
founder of Bologna (Serv. ad Aen. x, 18), is an 
embellished mythological interpretation of his- 
torical events. Probably as a consequence of an 
intestine struggle, a group of Etruscans from the 
region of Perugia pushed up through Florence and 
Pistoia to the Reno valley, where they founded 
Marzabotto and Felsina (Bologna). The Etruscan 
name of Bologna, “Felsina,’’ must be connected 
with the name of the Etruscan deity, Veltune 
(Vertumnus). (Latomus i, 1937, pp. 14-24). 
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Etruscan Morals.—The famous passage in the 
Cistellaria of Plautus (v. 562 f.), which hints that 
Etruscan girls used to prostitute themselves, is 
believed by M. Renarp to be a slap at the Etrus- 
cans provoked by their rebellion against Rome in 
204 B.c. (ibid. ii, 1938, pp. 77-83). 

The Lemnos Inscription.—S. P. CortseEn dis- 
cusses recent articles on the famous inscription, 
which is written in a language very close to 
Etruscan. He gives a new translation of this con- 
troversial text (zbid. ii, 1938, pp. 1-9). 

Etruscan Etymology.—The following connec- 
tions are suggested by M. Rungs in ibid. ii, pp. 
10 f.: Latin caerimonia and Etruscan Cerinu, 
sacred(?); Latin Capis and Greek oxagis, through 
Etruscan mediation. He translates the Etruscan 
inscription Fabretti 2777. 

The Vicennalia of Antoninus. —In Mél. d’ Arch. 
et d’Hist. 1938, pp. 42-55, Jacques AYMARD 
publishes a mosaic made of black and white cubes, 
measuring about 0.80 cm. to a side, found in 1888 
in the large courtyard of the Praetorian Camp. 
The numerous cubes of the same colors which 
were found nearby suggest that it was probably 
only a part of a more important whole, yet even 
in its present state it possesses an indisputable 
unity. It is now among the mosaics which decorate 
the walls of the entrance hall to the National 
Museum in the Baths of Diocletian. The mosaic 
consists of an inscribed scene which is enclosed in 
a rectangular frame and of a large floral border 
which is of a symbolic and prophylactic char- 
acter. Three figures appear in the scene. In the 
center a magnificent tigress, portrayed in profile, 
is advancing toward the right with its maw open 
and its tail sweeping the ground; around its neck 
it wears a small round object, either a little bell 
or a glass ball suspended from a collar. Two 
bestiarii, clothed in short sleeveless tunics, but 
with their heads, legs, and feet bare, are shown, 
one on either side of the beast. The one on the left 
holds a long stick in his right hand, the one on the 
right is concealing behind his back a curved dag- 
ger, which is probably the gladiatorial sica. Above 
the animal’s back appears a circle, which is di- 
vided by two diameters intersecting at right 
angles. This mysterious sign probably represents 
the wheel of Chance. In the upper right hand 
corner of the rectangular frame is placed an in- 
scription which can be interpreted in several ways. 

Obviously, the mosaic was intended to portray 
the exhibition of a tigress in the amphitheatre. Al- 
though certain details suggest that the bestiarii 
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might be women, it is unlikely that a mosaic 
found in the Praetorian Camp would celebrate 
the exploits of a bestiarius who was not a prae- 


torian. The striking resemblance of the two male 
figures, and the posture of the tigress (the rear 
paws of which are shown in motion and the fore 
paws in repose), would seem to indicate that we 
have here the double portrayal of one and the 
same individual, and the composite representa- 
tion of two scenes that were chronologically suc- 
cessive. In the first of these the man is urging the 
beast toward the center of the arena; in the sec- 
ond, he is presenting the tigress to the crowd. 

The inscription of the mosaic is no less inter- 
esting. It admits of three interpretations: 

1. EX VICEN(nalibus)  F(ecit) 
VET(t)IV(s); 

2. EX VICEN(nalibus) F(eliciter) 
VET(t)IV(s); 

38. EX VICEN(nalibus) 
VETT (ius) V(icit). 
Whichever the correct interpretation may be, 
the real worth of the mosaic lies in the fact that it 
portrays a scene in the games celebrated in honor 
of the twentieth anniversary of an emperor's 
reign. Since this piece of pavement shows all the 
technical characteristics that appear in mosaic art 
toward the close of the second century, it must be 
related to the reign of the emperor Antoninus and 
to his celebration of the Vicennalia in 158. This 
conclusion is supported by evidence drawn from 
other 


L(ucius) 
L(ucius) 


F(eliciter) L(ucius) 


sources. Antoninus undoubtedly cele- 
brated the Vicennalia, for this term appears on his 
coins. Moreover, the Historia Augusta indicates 
(Vita Pii, 10, 9) that this emperor exhibited 
tigresses among other beasts, and that he derived 
great pleasure from the hunt (Vita Pii, 11, 2). 
One can readily surmise that he further indulged 
this pleasure by taking an active interest in the 
venationes of the arena. Finally, there is a record 
(CIL.vii, 1335, 3) of a certain L. Vettius Maxi- 
mus who was enrolled among the praetorian 
guards in 144 and was honorably discharged in 
160. He is probably the same person whose name 
appears in the inscription of the mosaic to identify 
the individual who is portrayed there. Since pic- 
torial representations of the Vicennalia are rare, 
the mosaic of the Praetorian Camp acquires un- 
usual value by confirming both the existence of 
these Judi and the interest of emperor and popu- 
lace alike in them. 

Germanic Buildings. — A new long building was 
uncovered in the Romano-German village of 
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Zugmantel. The building seems to have combined 
house, stables, and barn under one roof and may 
perhaps be regarded as a predecessor of the 
North German peasant house (W. ScHLEIER- 
MACHER, Germania xxi, 1937, pp. 22-25). 

Roman Road.—Near the Lake Brenner the 
Roman highway Verona-Augsburg was located, 
some 90 cm. below the modern highway (P. 
Mo asoni-PemBaur, ibid. xxi, 1937, pp. 189- 
190). 

The Sacred Precinct of Vesontio. —H. KorTur 
calls attention to the interesting precinct in 
Vesontio (Besancon), which was excavated in 
the years 1840 to 1847. A cemetery of the late 
first century B.c. and early first century A.D. was 
associated with a rectangular sanctuary, which 
contained a menhir slab. Later this region was 
transformed into a round market place, enclosed 
by a Tuscan portico (ibid. xxi, 1937, pp. 247- 
250). 

Germania and the Roman Army. — An aureus of 
Laelianus, inscribed Virtus Militum, has on its 
reverse a personification of Germania of the type 
previously used to represent the conquered 
province of Germany. The virtue of the Germans 
is here extolled, because Laelianus owed his ascent 


to the legions stationed in Germany, and perhaps 


even to auxiliary troops from free Germany (A. 
ALFOLDI, ibid. xxi, 1937, pp. 95-100). 

Vigna di San Cesareo. — In the southern part of 
the city of Rome the church of San Cesareo is lo- 
cated near the Porta di San Sebastiano at the 
point where the via Latina and the via Appia 
meet, between the wall of Servius Tullius and the 
wall of Aurelian. In 1604 Clement VIII attached 
to the church the tract of land known as the 
Vigna di San Cesareo. This has always been 
notable as a section rich in archaeological dis- 
coveries and as a section of interest to anti- 
quarians and archaeologists. Many 
terracottas, vases, bronzes, inscriptions, etc., have 
been found there in post-classical times. It was 
a center of interest in the eighteenth century for a 
group of ardent antiquarians such as Francesca 
de’ Ficoroni, Francesco de’ Vettori, Padre 
Baldini, Pier Leone Ghezzi, Bernardo Sterbini, 
Leone Strozzi et alii. The activity of this century 
can be noted in various contemporary publica- 
tions — particularly those of Ficoroni and Ghezzi. 
Noteworthy finds in this century are ollae in the 
Museo delle Terme and the Museo Vettori, a 
bath-tub in the Vatican Museum, a colossal foot 
(of Isis?) in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, and a 


classical 
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fine sepulchral inscription set up to M. Blossius 
Pudens (L. M. Trntort, Riv. del R. Ist. d’ Arch. 
e Storia dell’ Arte vi, 1938, pp. 289-308). The in- 
scription mentioned (p. 300) is cut twice on each 
side of a marble pillar which has since been split 
—one part is in the Capitoline Museum (CIL. 
vi, 3580b), the other is in the Vatican Museum 
(CIL. vi, 3580a; Dessau, ILS. 2641). Tentori has 
used the line division of the Capitoline inscrip- 
tion, but cites the Corpus incorrectly and has an 
inaccurate copy (Il. 1, read Blossio for Blassio; 1. 3 
read Y for F. and Macedonic for Macedone; |. 12 
read primi pili for principali; 1. 14 read Blossius 
for Blassius; 1. 15 read optumo for optimo; also 
the punctuation is irregular). 

Bibliography for Rumania.—M. Emerir has 
briefly recounted the recent work done on the 
subject of the history and antiquities of Dacia and 
its environs by Rumanian historians, particu- 
larly the voluminous work of N. Iorga (REA. xli, 
1939, pp. 57-64). 

Moorish Invasions of Spain. — The evidence for 
revolts of the Moors is particularly scanty in the 
time of M. Aurelius, because the sources are more 
concerned with the more formidable attacks in 
the Orient and on the Danube border. There seem 
to have been two invasions of Spain by the 
Moors. The first can be placed in 172 or the begin- 
ning of 173 by an analysis of two passages in the 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae (vita Marci, 21, 1; 
vita Severi, 2, 4) and a military diploma (CIL. iii, 
Suppl. CXII). The second started at the end of 
173 or in 174 and was quelled in 175 or 176. A 
phrase in the SHA. (vita Marci, 22, 11 —compositae 
res et in Hispania quae per Lusitaniam turbatae 
erant) should be taken to mean an incursion (of 
Moors) rather than a revolt (of the Spanish). 
The date can be set approximately by an analy- 
sis of the epigraphic evidence for the careers of 
Gratus Julianus, praetorian prefect under Com- 
modus (CIL. vi, 31856= Dessau, 1S. 1327) and 
of Vallius Maximianus, a procurator (CIL. 
ii, 1120= Dessau, 1354; CIL. ii, 2015= Dessau, 
1354a). These invasions seem to have affected all 
three provinces, particularly Baetica, which was 
transferred to the status of an imperial province 
at the time. The attacks seem to have been made 
not by all the Moorish tribes, but by the Ma- 
caenites and Baquates (R. THouvenot, REA. xli, 
1939, pp. 20-28). 

Domed Tomb at Sebastya.—The interest of 
this tomb lies in its bearing on the evolution of 
the spherical pendentive. Creswell, Early Muslim 
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Architecture, says it is one of the three earliest 
examples of a dome on true spherical pendentives. 
The tomb was partially excavated and published 
by the Harvard Expedition in 1908-10. Recent 
clearances have disclosed the fact that the portico 
in front of the tomb consisted of two rows of 
columns instead of one as formerly thought, while 
a fresh examination of the objects associated with 
the tomb has led R. W. Hamiuron to the con- 
clusion that it should in all probability be dated in 
or soon after the reign of Septimius Severus 
(a.p.193-211). But the presence of a coin of Con- 
stantius II in one of the sarcophagi shows that 
burials were still being made in it in the middle of 
the fourth century (QDAP. viii, pp. 64-71). 

Painted Tomb. —In 1936 there was discovered 
on the site of the necropolis of Roman Ascalon a 
tomb of the vaulted type, characteristic of this 
region. Excavation disclosed the fact that the 
whole interior was decorated with paintings on 
stucco plaster. On the ceiling is depicted a vine 
trellis, the spaces between the branches being 
filled with clusters of grapes, vintage scenes, 
beasts and birds, as well as a Persephone bust, 
and a Gorgon’s mask, designed to drive away evil 
spirits. The south wall shows two nymphs in a 
half-reclining position, with one arm resting on a 
reversed amphora, from which water pours down 
into a brook. The flora depicted is the same as 
that seen in the mosaics of Beit Jibrin and 
Tabigha. The east and west walls are divided 
into five panels, painted to imitate marble. On 
either side of the entrance in the north wall are 
faint traces of human figures, no doubt portraits 
of the owner of the tomb and his wife. Ory dates 
the tomb to the fourth century a.p. (QDAP. 
viii, pp. 38-44, plates XX V—-XXIX). 


ARCHITECTURE 
Roman Buildings at Corinth.—Oscar Bro- 


NEER, in "Eg. 1937, pp. 125-133, discusses two of 
the topographical problems of Corinth arising 
from references in the New Testament to certain 
buildings in the city. These deal with the ‘‘ Bema”’ 
and the “‘ Macellum,” mentioned in the Acts. The 
Bema has been identified with the monument un- 
covered in 1936, almost in the centre of the Roman 
Agora. It is composed of a rectangular podium, 
rising to a height of 2.13 m. above the floor of the 
market at the north side, which was ascended by 
a stairway, three of the marble steps of which are 
preserved. This is flanked by two rooms provided 
with marble benches. In Post-classical times a 


Byzantine church was built on top of the podium. 
The Macellum of the time of St. Paul is now 
placed in the south half of the South Stoa. There 
a row of 33 shops was found in recent excava- 
tions, 31 of which had wells in a rear storeroom, 
which used as coolers. The 


were stores were 


erected in the fourth century, must have been 
damaged during the destruction of Mummius, 
were restored in the Early Roman period and de- 
molished after the time of Nero. Some of their 
blocks were re-used, and on one of them is pre- 


served a graffito, which as restored reads: “‘ Aov- 
K1os Adv{ijos,” or “Lucius, the butcher.” This 
and the wells and the dates of the building prove 
that these shops were the Macellum of the time 
of St. Paul’s stay in Corinth. 

Tropaeum Traiani.—In three recent publica- 
tions the view has been put forward by N. Iorca 
that the monument known as the Tropaeum 
Traiani at Adamklissi in Dobrudja does not cele- 
brate the victory of Trajan over the Dacians, but 
was erected (on earlier foundations) by Valens in 
369 a.p., to celebrate the successful defense of the 
Danube and the armed peace with the Goths 
(Mém. Ac. Roum. 1935-36, 
CRAI. 1936, pp. 12-13; Istoria Roménilor ii, 
Bucharest, 1936). Iorga based his argument on a 


XVil, mém. no. 9; 


passage from Themistius, who in an oration dat- 
ing Jan. or Feb., 370 a.p., lauds Valens for the - 
establishment of peace and speaks of a fortress 
(ppovpiov), which he built to make that peace 
lasting (Or. x, 136d—139a, pp. 163-5 ed. Dindorf). 
The place names used at and near Adamklissi 
(Tropaeum Traiani, municipium Tropaeum, and 
Traianenses Tropaeenses) and the dedication to 
Mars Ultor seem to indicate that Trajan had 
a larger part in the work than Iorga allows. A close 
examination of the passage in Themistius shows 
that the indications of topography given there do 
not fit the section around Adamklissi. As a mat- 
ter of fact they seem to fit the town of Hisgarlik 
(Hazarlik), which is about 70 kilometers to the 
north. Moreover, there is an inscription from the 
time of Valens which is connected by Domaszew- 
ski with Hissarlik (CJL. iii, 7494, p. 1353). The 
fortress of which Themistius speaks and which he 
calls a trophy (tpdétraiov) cannot be identified 
with the Tropaeum Traiani at Adamklissi (J. 
Guey, REA. xl, 1938, pp. 387-398). 

Roman Baths at Hissar, Bulgaria. — D. Tzont- 
CHEV, the director of the Plovdiv National Mu- 
seum and Library, publishes the results of his ex- 
cavations at Hissar village, 42 km. north of 
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Plovdiv (formerly Philippopolis), southern Bul- 
garia, sponsored by the Bulgarian Archaeological 
Institute in 1935-1937. In the course of the ex- 
cavations, Tzontchev studied the fortifications 
and Roman baths of a large Thracian, Roman and 
Byzantine city (Diocletianopolis, according to 
Jirecek; Augustae, according to D. Detchev; also 
identified with Sebastopolis, mentioned by Hier- 
okles, restored by Alexis Comnenos under the 
name of Alexiopolis or Neocastron), which was 
walled in the fourth century a.p., included six 


large basilicas, an elaborate water-supply sys- 


tem, and was abandoned in the Late Middle 
Ages. Tzontchev publishes, partly for the first 
time, thirteen Greek and four Latin inscriptions, 
_ dating between the second and sixth centuries A.D.; 
four of the inscriptions are Early Christian and 
three refer to the hot springs. The largest of a 
group of twenty-one tumuli in the vicinity of His- 
sar village was also excavated. This contained, 
under four later burials, a Thracian incinerated 
burial of the Late Hellenistic period in a vaulted 
tomb. The inventories from the Roman baths of 
the city, dated in the fourth century, included a 
series of fourteen bas-reliefs of nymphs, imperial 
and colonial coins from the first to the fourth 
century A.D.; pottery, ete. (Annuaire de la Bibli- 
othéque nationale et du Musée national de Plovdiv 
1935-1936, Sofia, 1937, pp. 53-210). 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Rock-cut Boundary Inscriptions.—In Athe- 
naeum xxvi, 1938, pp. 278-290, E. GHISLANZONI 
publishes three boundary inscriptions found by 
the noted mountain climber, Domenico Rudatis, 
in the valley of Alto Agordino. All three, which are 
cut at intervals in the living rock of the mountain 
sides, read Fin(es) Bel(lunatorum) — Iul(iensium). 
The two communities whose common boundary 
line is defined were Bellunum and Iuliwm Carni- 
cum, modern Belluno and Zuglio Carnico. The 
author makes a detailed study of the few other 
rock-cut boundary inscriptions which are known 
and of Roman practice in delimiting boundaries. 

A Constantinian Milestone. — A milestone with 
an inscription to Constantine the Great, found 
near the abandoned church of S. Silvestro at 
Sermione, is published by E. GuisLaNzont in 
Athenaeum xxvi, 1938, pp. 291-293. It was set up 
in 329 a.p., presumably on the great road be- 
tween Padua and Milan. It was the seventeenth 
milestone, counting west from Verona, so that it 
must have been placed a little to the east of mod- 
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ern Peschiera. The eighteenth stone is in the 
Verona museum, and two more from the same 
road have been found at Sermione, to which they 
and the newly discovered one could easily have 
been transported from the Roman highway. 
Roman Milestones. — F. Sprater publishes six 
inscribed milestones found in the Palatinate. The 
Emperors mentioned are Decius, 
Carus, Valerius, Licinius, Valerius Licinianus 
Licinius. The length of a Gaulish mile is caleu- 
lated as 2300 meters (Germania xxi, 1937, pp. 
28-33). H. NESSELHAUF comments on the mile- 
stones published by Sprater. In the early Roman 
period the name of the civitas which sets the stone 
is given first, then the distance from the center 
of the civitas. He reads the first of Sprater’s in- 
scriptions C(ivitas) N(emetum) a N(oviomago) 
L.X(VL). Later, the civitas is identified with its 
center: Civitas Nemetum L.X VI reads a milestone 
set for the same stretch of the road. Most of these 


Postumus, 


milestones were erected by provincial communi- 
ties in order to express their loyalty to the Em- 
peror mentioned. The majority date from the 
third century a.p. (ibid., pp. 173-175). 


SCULPTURE 


Three Etruscan Ivory Plaques. — In L’ Antiquité 
Classique vii, 1938, pp. 247-259, MarceLt RENARD 
publishes three ivory plaques of Etruscan origin, 
now in the Musée du Cinquantenaire. The author 
cites numerous parallels to other examples of 
Etruscan art. Two of the plaques he dates at the 
very end of the sixth or the first years of the 
fifth century B.c.: one shows a youth walking be- 
side a horse, the other a reveller at a banquet. 
The third plaque is decorated with the figure of a 
swan; it is dated about 480-470 B.c. 

The Cupid on the Prima Ponta Augustus. — In 
Klio xiii, 1938, pp. 269-84, Ernst Houm dis- 
cusses the Cupid riding on a dolphin on the 
cuirass of the statue of Augustus found at Prima 
Porta. It was identified by Studniczka as the 
realistic portrait of a child about two years old. 
He suggested that it was Gaius (born 20 B.c.), the 
son of Agrippa and Iulia and grandson of Augus- 
tus. Holm, however, argues in favor of the identi- 
fication of the child as Gaius, son of Germanicus 
and Agrippina and a favorite of its great-grand- 
parents Augustus and Livia. This Gaius appears 
to have died when about one year old, before the 
naming (on the “ninth day”) of Caligula, who 
took the praenomen of his deceased brother. 
Suetonius tells us that one of the nine children 
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of Germanicus and Agrippina—it died in infancy 
—was represented as a Cupid in a statue dedi- 
cated by Livia. Holm finds further support for his 
theory that the one-year older brother of Caligula 
was the Gaius portrayed on the Prima Porta 
cuirass in an observation made by Fabri de 
Peiresc in 1619—244 years before the statue was 
found at Prima Porta. This Frenchman had rec- 
ognized the child Gaius, son of Germanicus, as 
the Cupid on the famous large Cameo of Sainte 
Chapelle, in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris. 

It is unlikely that Augustus would have por- 
trayed as Cupid his grandson Gaius while still 
alive, but Holm finds no objection to the idea of 
so representing the departed Gaius, his great- 
grandson. In the Imperial period the Cupid was 
used as a symbol for the departed soul, just as 
to-day angels are for Christians. On the cameo an 
apotheosis is indicated, as may be judged by the 
position and associations. Holm devotes several 
pages to the identifications made by various 
scholars of the figures on the great cameo. As 
Babelon has said, the subject is the “glorification 
of Germanicus.” The cameo celebrates the hero’s 
departure from Rome in 17 a.p. and (above) his 
entrance into heaven, where Alexander the Great, 
Augustus, his father Drusus the elder, and his 
little son Gaius (in the guise of Cupid) await him. 
In the main or central scene are represented, left 
to right, Agrippina the wife of Germanicus, his 
sixth son—the five-year-old Caligula Germani- 
cus, his mother Antonia, then seated his uncle 
and adopted father Tiberius and Iulia Augusta 
(Livia); by her throne crouches an Arsakid prince; 
then Germanicus’ cousin Drusus the Younger and 
his wife Livilla (Germanicus’ sister). Above, in 
heaven, besides Alexander, who is floating along 
carrying a globe, are the hero’s father, the elder 
Drusus, his great-uncle and grandfather by 
adoption, Augustus, his fifth son Gaius (as Cupid) 
and lastly Germanicus himself astride a winged 
horse. This may well be Pegasus, since Germani- 
cus was a poet. On the cameo, then, are repre- 
sented the four generations of the domus divina, 
in heaven and on earth. 

The cameo was cut ca. 20-29, probably in 20 
1.D. The work may have been commissioned by 
Germanicus’ widow, Agrippina, or his mother, 
Antonia, or by the Younger Drusus, or even by 
his grandmother, Iulia Augusta. Tacitus says the 
widow of Augustus dedicated a statue to the Em- 
peror near the Theatre of Marcellus eight years 
after his death, that is, in 22 a.p. Studniczka calls 
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the statue from Prima Porta the “Augustus- 
statue der Livia.”” May the Prima Porta statue 
be brought into connection, actually and in time, 
with that which is recorded to have been set up 
in 22 a.p., asks Holm. And he adds that, if the 
Cupid on the dolphin on the cuirass is not a later 
addition, the Prima Porta statue cannot be dated 
before 12 a.p. (when the Gaius in question died). 
The author further asks: Is not the cuirass of the 
Prima Porta statue a true copy of an elaborate 
“‘dress’’—cuirass once worn by Augustus, a gift 
from Livia? Not being an archaeologist, the 
author refrains from going into the question of 
the dating of the Prima Porta statue or whether it 
is an original or copy. The cuirass appears to be a 
copy of an excellent piece of toreutic art. The re- 
liefs on the original cuirass may have originated 
between 20 and 15 B.c., with the fashioning of the 
cuirass itself. Upon a posthumous statue of 
Augustus, such as the one erected by his widow by 
the Theatre of Marcellus, the original old cuirass 
could have been copied, so long as the costly 
piece itself or a sketched design (from which it 
was originally worked out) remained at hand. 

Pergamene Influence on Roman Sculpture. — In 
Hesperia vii, 1938, pp. 539-556, E. Capps, Jr. 
presents evidence of the influence of the Great 
Altar at Pergamon on some sculpture of the 
Hadrianic period in Corinth. Special mention is 
made of a relief plaque found in the vicinity of the 
theatre, of a head from the frieze of the theatre, of 
three bearded heads (one of them of Serapis) 
and of a group of sculptural fragments, appar- 
ently produced by 
church of St. John. 

Roman Statues.— Kamit PRAsScHNIKER (Ar- 
chaeologiai Ertesité li, pp. 29-44) discusses three 
statues of superhuman size representing Jupiter, 
Juno and Minerva. These were probably set up in 
the Capitolium of Scabantia, the modern Sopron, 
and destroyed at the time of the triumph of 
Christianity. The fragments, which are extensive, 
show the classicism of the age of Hadrian and 
the reactions of the period of Antoninus, and are 
therefore to be dated late in the second century 
A.D. 

A Bust of Mercury.—In L’Ant. Class. vii, 
1938, pp. 217-225, Prerre LamMBREcHTs pub- 
lishes a bronze bust of Mercury in the museum 
at Namur. It is dated on external evidence to the 
end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century A.D., and is possibly to be regarded as a 
product of the local bronze industry. The god is 


a local school, found in the 
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represented as a youth: two wings spring from his 
forehead; a cornucopia is attached to each 
shoulder; there is a large cross on his breast. The 
bust rests on a ball. These various attributes sug- 
gest to the author a mixture of religious concep- 
tions borrowed from the east, with survivals of 
the local Gallic tradition. 

A Roman Sarcophagus. — In ’E9. 1937, pp. 134- 
139, GeRHARD RopENWALDT describes a richly 
ornamented Roman sarcophagus at Belluno, 
the ancient Bellunum. The 
native stone, rests on six columns and its tectonic 


sarcophagus, of 


form is that common in upper Italy and which 
was developed under the influence of Asia Minor. 
The lid of the sarcophagus dates from the Middle 
Ages. On one of the long sides we have represented 
Hostilius and his wife in aediculae and between 
them the inscription carved within an octagon 
held by Tritons and Erotes. The other three sides 
are covered with hunting scenes. The style of the 
reliefs indicates that the sarcophagus belongs to 
the first decade of the third century .p. 

Classical Archaeology in the Middle Ages. — A. 
Bouremy and F. VERCAUTEREN 
interesting poem by Fulcoie of Beauvais, the 
archdeacon of Meaux, who wrote in the eleventh 
century A.D. Fulcoie describes in this poem the 
discovery of a Roman marble head in the ruins of 
a Roman structure near Meaux. The writers also 
discuss many other interesting references to 
Roman antiquities culled from mediaeval writers 
of the eleventh and the twelfth centuries .p. 
(Latomus i, 1937, pp. 173-186). 


publish an 


POTTERY 

Castor Vases. — Vases made of frail white clay, 
black glazed, and decorated in the barbotine 
technique, are now named Castor vases, after the 
potter Castor, in whose workshop near London 
some of them were produced. Similar vases have 
been also found in Belgium and in the Rhineland. 
The decorated specimens usually show dogs hunt- 
ing various animals. These vases originated in 
England, but were later imitated in the lower 
Rhineland, and perhaps also at Beauvais. They 
belong to the second and third centuries A.p. 
(C. Heuten, Latomus i, 1937, pp. 256-268). 

Sherds in Gallo-Roman Houses. — Great num- 
bers of sherds are found in some parts of Gallo- 
Roman houses. They fall into three groups: those 
cut to retain a section of the design, those cut into 
certain shapes, and those which are simply frag- 
ments of broken vases. These finds are not merely 
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débris —rarely can the fragments be fitted to- 
gether. The first group was obviously for dedica- 
tion: sherds cut to include a representation of the 
divinity were used instead of cult statuettes; 
sherds including only the name of the potter 
probably indicate a dedicator of similar name. 
The other sherds can be explained by a verse from 
Ovid (Fasti ii, 540), which speaks of a sherd (testa) 
left in the road (by a tomb) containing the simple 
offerings to the shades —i.e., wreaths, grain, salt, 
wine-soaked bread, loose violets (ib., 537-9). If 
such a sherd might be left on the road, the pious 
might also leave a similar one near an altar in 
the home. This custom would be even more nat- 
ural in the cities of Gaul than at Rome (P. Bar- 
RIERE, REA. xli, 1939, pp. 29-30). 

Roman Sigillata.—Supplementing his well 
known treatise on Tépfer und Fabriken verzierter 
Terra Sigillata des ersten Jahrhunderts, R. KNorr 
publishes thirty-seven new fragments of terra 
sigillata. The inscribed fragments carry signa- 
tures of Stabilio, Officina Silvi, Vitalis, Officina 
Ticiniana, Sextus, Frontinus, and the uninscribed 
are assigned to Volus, Bilicatus, Stabilio, Balbus, 
Senicio, Modestus, Labio, Genialis, Crucuro, M. 
Crestio, and Frontinus (Germania xxi, 1937, pp. 
240-247). 


ROMAN GAUL AND BRITAIN 


City Wall of Evreaux. — Two problems are to be 
noted in the consideration of the walls of Roman 
towns in Gaul and Britain. 1. In the late empire 
Gallic towns were walled, but British were not. 
2. In the early empire British towns were walled, 
but it is generally thought that Gallic towns were 
not. The first problem is answered by the dif- 
ferences in the influx of barbarians into the two 
countries. The second seems inexplicable. An ex- 
amination of Evreaux shows that many of the 
modern houses have cracks in the walls. This 
seems to be due to the settling of the foundations, 
which had been built on the filled-up ditch of a 
city wall of the early empire, since these houses 
placed on a plan of the city mark out a trapezoidal 
area within which occur all traces of constructions 
of the Roman period and the locations of Roman 
finds. The wall may have been only an earthen 
rampart. The example of Evreaux makes it seem 
likely that Gallic towns of the early empire really 
had city walls (C. E. Stevens, REA. xl, 1938, 
pp. 399-403). 

Terraces at Housesteads, Northumberland. — 
In LAAA. xxiv, 1937, pp. 156-164 (plan), the 
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indications of former cultivation of the land ad- 
jacent to the Roman fort at Housesteads con- 
nected with the Roman Wall are subjected to a 
renewed examination by W. A. Epren. W. P. Hed- 
ley, who described the remains in Antiquity (v, 
pp. 351-354), attributed a series of “up-and- 
down lynchets”’ to a Celtic date, and a series of 
narrow terraces below and to the southeast and 
southwest of the fort to a date in the medieval 
period, not earlier than the eleventh century and 
possibly as late as the fifteenth. Eden comes to 
quite different conclusions. He finds evidence for 
only two periods of cultivation on the site: (1) 
the Roman period, when a limited area was under 
cultivation, perhaps for the benefit of camp-fol- 
lowers who lived near the fort; (2) a period per- 
haps as late as the nineteenth century, when the 
high prices of wheat encouraged the extension of 
cultivation to neglected areas. 

A Roman Camp. — Excavations in preparation 
for construction on an estate at Halton, Cheshire, 
brought to light remains of a Roman ditch, which 
was subsequently traced along three sides of an 
area measuring about 210 by 200 feet. It probably 
indicates a temporary Roman camp. The very 
slight remains of pottery suggest a date late in 
the third century or in the fourth century (E. 
NewstEap and J. P. Droop, LAAA. xxiv, 1937, 
pp. 165-168; 2 figs.). 

Place Names.—A. Nicouai has summarized 
the work on place names in the department of 
Gironde (France) (REA. xl, 1938, pp. 404-410), 
and A. Dauzat the work of the year 1938 on 
toponymy in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany and Sweden (REA. xli, 1939, pp. 41 
48). 

Gallo-Roman Studies.—A. Grenier has di- 
gested and discussed important recent items on 
Gallo-Roman antiquities, history etc. in REA. 
xl, 1938, pp. 411-420; xli, 1939, pp. 31-40. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


Christian Sarcophagi of the Bethesda Type. — 
In Mél. d’ Arch. et d’Hist. 1938, pp. 201-23. M. 
Srmon shows that only two complete examples of 
sarcophagi of this type now exist: one in the 
Lateran Museum (no. 125), the other long since 
built into the facade of the cathedral at Tarra- 
gona. A third example which existed at Arles in 
the time of Peiresc was, according to the latter’s 
detailed description of it, essentially like the ex- 
tant ones. The marked similarity and the peculiar 
conographical features of these representatives 
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have enabled Mgr. Wilpert to restore several other 
examples and thereby to increase the number to 
ten. widely recognized 
scholar in this field, identifies this series as a 
branch of the city-gate sarcophagi, which are 
typical of the Theodosian period. Although she 
asserts that this type reflects an Eastern origin, 


Marian Lawrence, a 


she argues her point in only one case, and there- 
fore leaves the problem unsettled. The sarcopha- 
gus of the Lateran, which is the best known rep- 
resentative of this series, shows the following 
decoration. At the left extremity we see Christ 
healing two blind men, who are portrayed with the 
physical proportions of children. In the next 
scene, Christ, attended by two apostles, is plac- 
ing his right hand on the head of a woman kneel- 
ing at his feet. Although most archaeologists see 
here the episode of Jesus healing the woman with an 
issue of blood, Mgr. Wilpert believes that the scene 
represents the woman of Canaan, asking Jesus to 
heal her daughter who is possessed of a devil. In 
the next scene Christ and two apostles are shown 
walking toward the right. The central scene, 
from which the name of this series is derived, por- 
trays the healing of the paralytic at the pool of 
Bethesda, and is composed of two parts, the one 
placed above the other. The next scene shows 
Christ with one apostle continuing the journey to 
the right, and acknowledging by his uplifted head 
and right arm the presence of Zacchaeus, the 
publican, who is perched in the branches of a tree. 
The final scene depicts the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem: Jesus, mounted on the foal of an ass, 
is advancing toward a group of persons who are 
holding garlands and palms, while children are 
spreading cloaks in the road. 

It is noteworthy that the sarcophagus at Tar- 
ragona presents these five episodes in the life of 
Christ in the same sequence and with almost the 
same portraiture. The same is true of the sar- 
cophagus which Peiresc saw and described, ‘and 
this was without doubt so for all the other exam- 
ples of this series. 

Mgr. Wilpert has found in Christian sculpture 
more than sixty examples of the healing of blind 
persons. In most of these the miracle is performed 
in the instance of a single individual only, so that 
it is difficult to determine which of the accounts 


that are mentioned in the Gospels is being repre- 


sented. When two persons, however, are involved 
in the miracle, the scene can be more easily iden- 
tified, for the only references to such double heal- 
ings occur in Matthew (9, 27-31; 20, 29-34). The 
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first of these accounts deals with the miracle at 
Capernaum; the second, with the one which took 
place on the occasion of Christ’s departure from 
Jericho. It is the latter scene that is unmistakably 
represented at the extreme left of the Lateran 
sarcophagus: a city-gate forms the architectural 
background; the costumes of the bystanders show 
that the persons wearing these are not to be con- 
fused with apostles, but are to be regarded as a 
part of the “great multitude” that is mentioned 
in the Scripture. 

The healing of the paralytic, which is one of the 
commonest themes in Christian art, is usually 
represented in one of two ways: sometimes the 
paralytic is shown seated on his bed at the mo- 
ment when Christ bids him arise; sometimes he is 
pictured returning to his house after the miracle 
has been performed, with his bed on his shoulders. 
On the Lateran sarcophagus both of these scenes 
are shown, the former in the lower position and the 
latter directly above it. A long, narrow triangle, 
decorated with undulating lines, serves as a 
moulding to separate the two scenes. Undoubtedly 
it is intended to suggest the pool of Bethesda, and 
the arcades which dominate the background of the 
upper scene must represent the “five porches” 
referred to in John (5, 2). 

The episode of Zacchaeus and of the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem occurs some forty times on 
sarcophagi, where they always appear side by 
side. Zacchaeus is variously portrayed, so that 
one cannot always identify him with surety. But 
the triumphal scene undergoes such progressive 
development that it becomes quite clear the art- 
ists were preoccupied with representing an his- 
torically descriptive, and not merely a symbolic, 
picture of this episode. 

As has already been noted, the sarcophagi of 
the Bethesda type, unlike others, represent these 
episodes in the life of Christ in the same order. 
Moreover, this order indicates the continuous 
unfolding of a central theme. This persistent ar- 
rangement cannot be regarded, therefore, as ac- 
cidental, but must have a specific explanation. 

If one excludes the episode of the woman kneel- 
ing before Jesus, one sees by comparing the text 
of the Gospels with the arrangement of the other 
scenes that the artists drew from Matthew and 
Luke the accounts of the miracles which took 
place nearest Jerusalem, and from John for the 
story of the miracle which occurred at that city. 
Thus, one realizes that the arrangement of the 
scenes is more a topographical than a chronologi- 
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cal account of Christ’s journey from Jericho to 
Jerusalem. This conclusion is substantiated by 
the stories which the early Christian pilgrims 
have left us of their travels in Palestine. These 
accounts emphasize the fact that the route from 
Jericho to Jerusalem, whether taken in the one di- 
rection or the other, was an almost obligatory 
itinerary. Furthermore, this topographical inter- 
pretation of the arrangement of the scenes con- 
firms beyond a doubt the Palestinian origin of 
this type of composition and at the same time 
helps us to identify the woman in the second 
scene. 

In the story of the resurrection of Lazarus 
(John, 11) we read that Mary, when summoned 
by Jesus, went quickly to him and fell down at his 
feet. This meeting of Mary with Jesus in the prox- 
imity of Bethany took place before the miracle of 
her brother’s resurrection and at some distance 
from his tomb. Now we know that the kneeling 
woman who figures in scenes that represent this 
miracle is usually identified as one of the sisters 
of Lazarus, most probably as Mary. Accordingly, 
if one relates the account in John to this fact, one 
can identify the kneeling woman in the second 
scene with Mary. This interpretation would also 
place the scene in its correct topographical posi- 
tion, that is, in the proximity of Bethany, on the 
route from Jericho to Jerusalem. 

What the original purpose of this type of com- 
position was is a matter of some speculation. 
There is evidence to show that it was not at first 
connected with sarcophagi in any way. The par- 
ticular emphasis that is given to the middle sec- 
tion of the composition, where the healing of the 
paralytic is doubly stressed, suggests some rela- 
tion to the Church of the Paralytic. It is possible 
that at the dedication of this church the proces- 
sional type of composition appeared in some art 
form or another, and that this original representa- 
tion served subsequently as a model for the sculp- 
tors of the sarcophagi of the Bethesda series. 
Finally, the scenes may be interpreted as a sym- 
bolic representation of the progression of the fol- 
lower of Jesus through this earthly life, of his 
healing, redemption, and entry into the heavenly 
Jerusalem through Christ. 

Early Christian Reliefs. —In ’Eo. 1937, pp. 171- 
184, GrorcE A. Soreriou presents a few char- 
acteristic reliefs belonging to the so-called transi- 
tional period, or the seventh and eighth centuries 
of our era. Most of the material discussed was 
discovered in his excavation of Nea Anchialos and 
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its dating can be adduced definitely from the ob- 
jects discovered with them. To the seventh cen- 
tury belong a number of architectural reliefs from 
Nea Anchialos and the Acropolis of Athens. They 
exhibit a tendency towards strengthening the out- 
line of the motif and forming two contrasting 
planes—one the background, the other that of 
the motif —by which means the lights and shad- 
ows are emphasized. To the eighth century be- 
longs a series of architectural reliefs from various 
churches of Thessalian Thebes, which was de- 
stroyed in the eighth century. These reliefs ex- 
hibit the same tendencies, further degenerated, 
as those of the previous century. In general the 
reliefs of these two centuries exhibit a great 
stylization of plant motives, lack of plasticity, 
poor and gross design, elimination of depth and 
the limitation to two frontal planes of the relief. 

Three New Basilicas.— Vera Ivanova (Bull. 
de l' Inst. Arch. Bulgare xi, pp. 214-242) publishes 
descriptions of three new basilicas found near the 
thermal station of Hissar. One within the walls 
was apparently of a Latin type. The second 
basilica, not completely excavated, was outside 
the walls and was begun in the fourth century 
A.D. It was rebuilt in the sixth and finally de- 
stroyed in the tenth century, when the town was 
ruined by Byzantine forces. It was dedicated to 
St. Stephen, as we learn from a long inscription. 
The style of the letters shows that there was a 
local school at Hissar which did the work. A third 
basilica consisted of three aisles. This was prob- 
ably built in the fifth century. The existence of 
these basilicas with two others, one inside and one 
outside the walls, also speaks for the prominence 
of the city in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Chronology of Byzantine Pottery.—In Hes- 
peria vii, 1938, pp. 429-467, ALison FRANTz 
contributes to the study of the chronology of 
Byzantine pottery by publishing the contents of 
five wells cleared in the excavation of the Agora. 
Criteria for dating are mainly derived from the 
coins found in the deposits, and the pottery here 
studied ranges from the early eleventh to the late 
thirteenth century. Some conclusions are drawn 
concerning the introduction of painted and 
sgraffito wares in Byzantine pottery. 

Early Christian Letters.—J. irironov (Bull. 
de V Inst. Arch. Bulgare xi, pp. 263-282) considers 
Letters 66 and 67 in the collection of the Patriarch 
Nicholas, the Mystic, in which he discusses and 
condemns the participation of Christians in the 
pagan rites of the Bulgarians in the making of 
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peace treaties. The author considers these letters 
interpolated in the collection of Nicholas and 
ascribes them to a criticism of the treaty of 852 
made at the very beginning of the reign of Boris, 
before his Christianization. The author believes 
that these letters allow us to see much of the an- 
cient Bulgarian method of solemnizing an oath 
and of then having a ritual element follow the 
oath. He believes also that part of the victims 
were burned and the rest eaten, as was the case 
with Greek and Hebrew sacrifices. 

The Antiphons of the Byzantine Octoechus. — 
In BSA. xxxvi, session 1935-1936, pp. 132-141 
(1 pl.), H. J. W. Tittyarp, after commenting 
on the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae and other 
recent publications on Byzantine music and (ad- 
versely) on the “‘Stenographic Theory” of Profes- 
sor Psachos, describes a manuscript belonging to 
Mr. Joseph Bliss. Since it was formerly in the 
monastery Tou Neou Peribleptou, it is here called 
Codex Peribleptus. It is a Sticherarium in two 
volumes. The hymn for Thursday of Holy Week 
is given in modern notation with the Greek words. 
The Lesser Octoechus contains the Ferial Series 
for Saturday night and Sunday and embodies sev- 
eral collections arranged for the eight modes in 
order, but not always grouped in the same way. 
The writer discusses these and prints in modern 
notation with the Greek words two Anabathmi, ° 
Modes III and IV, with variant readings of 
Atheniensis 974. The variants are trifling. Evi- 
dently the hymns of the Sticherarium go back to 
one melodic source, and the mediaeval tradition 
appears to be well established in the eleventh cen- 
tury and may be much earlier. But with the 
Hirmologus it is otherwise. Students should ex- 
amine all known Hirmologi and send an outline of 
their research to the editors of the Monumenta 
Musicae Byzantinae. In September, 1938, Mr. 
Tillyard was permitted to examine the MSS. at 
the Patriarchate in Constantinople. Of these only 
three are important. (1) Old number 329-4, a 
quarto paper Sticherarium and Hirmologus of 
the fourteenth century, (2) no number, a Stichera- 
rium, paper, octavo, fourteenth century, and (3) 
No. 6, a Doxasticerium, paper, octavo, probably 
fifteenth century. These are more fully described. 

Byzantine Painted Pottery.—In ’Eo. 1937, pp. 
192-202, A. XyNGoPOULOs discusses three Byzan- 
tine sherds bearing a scene from the novel of Alex- 
ander the Great. The hero is represented with his 
hand around the neck of another man, and this is 
interpreted as the scene where Alexander throws 
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down the cliff his reputed father Nektanevo. The 
story is preserved in the writings of Pseudo-Cal- 
listhenes. The comparison of the representation 
on the sherds with that in the few manuscripts 
preserved enables the author to enlarge Grabar’s 
conclusions on the Mss. and to suggest that the 
text of the novel was illustrated for the first time 
in Alexandria in the first centuries of our era and 
in a typical Hellenistic manner. A later version in 
Byzantine style appeared during the second half 
of the first millenium A.p. and still later a third 
version was published under strong Anatolia in- 
fluence. 

Byzantine Coins in Palestine.—In QDAP. 
viii, 77-80, J. BARAMKI publishes another series 
of twenty coins preserved in the Palestine Ar- 
chaeological Museum. They range from the time 
of John Hyrcanus to the reign of Gordian III 
(241/2 a.p.). A hoard of sixty-nine Byzantine 
coins is also given (pp. 81-85), ranging from the 
time of Anastasius I (a.p. 491-518) to the second 
year of Heraclius (a.p. 611/12). 

Gold Plates of Byzantine Period.—GyuLa 
Lhszi6 (Archaeologiai Ertesité li, pp. 55-86) 
discusses some gold plates found at Kunégota in 
1857. These are seen upon examination to repre- 
sent a Dionysiac scene and have been made by 
pressing them upon a negative (incised) model. 
The author compares these with similar plaques 
from Abu-Simbel in the Benaki Museum in 
Athens and several other objects and concludes 
that they date from the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury or later and come from the Byzantine Em- 
pire at a time when Syrian and other oriental 
influences were making themselves felt in the dis- 
tinctively Late Roman art. He concludes that 
these plates were from a jewel casket of some 
kind, although the helmet of Chalons shows that 
the same type could be applied to helmets. He re- 
jects the idea that they are of Avar workman- 
ship, because the Avars usually used a positive 
(raised) model for their work. 


MEDIAEVAL 


Frankish Tombs. — About one thousand Frank- 
ish tombs are known to exist within the city limits 
of Krefeld. They belong to three different ceme- 
teries, which are now being excavated. A rich 
Frankish tomb contained a beaker of glass, a 
sword, and a dagger, with all its carrying devices. 
The ornament at the end of the sword-sheath has 
some parallels in material from Frankish tombs of 
Belgium. The tomb found in Krefeld is dated in 
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the late fifth century. (A. SrEEGER, Germania 
xxi, 1937, pp. 182-188). 

G. BreureEns publishes three Frankish tombs 
discovered in Hesse. The coin of Childebert IT 
(695-711 a.p.), found in one of these tombs, 
enables us to obtain a more precise dating of cer- 
tain types of niello fibulae and glass cups found 
along with the coin (ibid., pp. 267-272). 

Silver Fibulae.—H. Zeiss gives an excellent 
account of incised and stamped silver fibulae of 
the migration period in his discussion of four sil- 
ver fibulae from Schwellin in Pomerania. They 
belong to the period of “‘Gothic influence’’ and 
reflect the fusion of Germanic forms with late 
Roman decorative motifs (ibid., pp. 39-42). 

The Fort of Altencelle.—In a careful and well 
illustrated publication E. SprockHorr indicates 
that the small circular Burg of Altencelle in Lower 
Saxony is perhaps one of the many small fortified 
centers constructed in Saxony under Henry I 
(tbid., pp. 118-123). 

Hunnish Kettles.—To the list of Hunnish 
bronze kettles found in Hungary, Bohemia, Si- 
lesia, and Russia Jon Nestor and C. §. Nico- 
LAESCU-PLopsor add three examples from West- 
ern Wallachia. Perhaps these kettles constitute 
sufficient evidence of a westward expansion of 
the Huns from Serbia and Bulgaria into Ru- 
mania (Germania xxi, 1937, pp. 178-182). 

The Kingdom of the Nibelungs.— L. Scumipt 
refutes recent attempts to identify Mundiacum, 
mentioned by Olympiodorus in connection with 
the activity of the Burgundian King Gundahar 
(Gunther). He believes that in keeping with the 
epic tradition the Empire of the Burgundians 
centered around Worms after 413 a.p. (zbid., 
pp. 264-266). 

S. Maria Della Strada at Matrice. — The history 
of the foundation of the ancient abbey of S. 
Maria della Strada at Matrice, its casale and its 
church, perhaps the most important Romanesque 
church still surviving in the province of Molise, 
is discussed afresh by EvELYN JAMISON, who adds 
in two appendices a full genealogy of the Lords of 
Matrice, S. Maria della Strada and Lupara, and 
an annotated documentary record of the church. 
Established under the auspices of a Norman baron 
of Matrice, Robert Avalerius, and a Benedictine 
abbot of Monte Cassino, the church is related in 
style to S. Maria di Canneto and affiliated with 
the work of the lesser Benedictine Schools of the 
Abruzzi. It was completed about 1150, as the evi- 
dence of the sculpture confirms the testimony of 
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dedication, and is of the utmost importance for 
its illustration of the history of art in the twelfth 
century, for the development of secular iconog- 
raphy and the knowledge of classical and old 
French legend and chanson (BSR. xiv (N.S.i), 
1938, pp. 32-97). 

The Rotunda of Monte Siepi.—L. Brancu 
has discussed in great detail the historical prob- 
lems connected with the Cistercian buildings on 
Monte Siepi at Frosini in the district of Chiusdino 
in the Sienese region (Riv. del R. Ist. d’ Arch. e 
Storia dell Arte vi, 1938, pp. 226-259). The strik- 
ing architectural feature is the rotunda of San 
Galgano, which was restored in 1924. The ex- 
terior is plain. The interior is marked in the lower 
part by inset niches. In the upper part (including 
the hemispherical dome) a decorative effect is ob- 
tained by alternating bands of red and white 
stone—in the dome the concentric circles de- 
crease with the slope. Galgano Guidotti retired 
to a hermit’s life on Monte Siepi in 1180, and 
died in 1181 with such a reputation for holiness 
that he was canonized in 1185 or 1186. Soon after 
his death building was started on Monte Seipi 
to honor him. The origins and progress of this con- 
struction are traced, as are the vicissitudes of the 
religious control of the church and monastery. 
The rotunda as an architectural form in the clas- 
sical and mediaeval periods is discussed in con- 
nection with the rotunda of San Galgano. Bianchi 
draws the conclusion that the inspiration for the 
building was local and inspired by Romano- 
Sienese motives; that Lombardic and Pisan in- 
fluences were lacking; that the form of the rotunda 
was preferred because the structure was consid- 
ered a memorial to the Saint (the tombs of an- 
tiquity often used this form); that the tholoi of 
the Etruscans may have affected the concen- 
tric circles of the design of the dome; and that the 
influence of monumental tombs of mediaeval 
times may be excluded. The approach to architec- 
tural problems was new, but looked back to an 
earlier period; the solution was simplification, de- 
pendence on architectural effects rather than on 
sculpture and sculptural detail. 

Arnolfo di Cambio.— A marble statue was no- 
ticed in the court of the archbishopric of Perugia 
and attributed to Arnolfo di Cambio. It represents 
a man seated on a chair and writing in an enor- 
mous book which lies open on his knees. His 
knees are spread out and his feet are placed to- 


gether flat on the base. The drapery which covers 
him to his wrists and ankles, and the chair are 
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carved in a simple and dignified manner. The 
head is lost but had been replaced by a terracotta 
head of inferior workmanship dating from the 
sixteenth century —it is in a marked contrast to 
the excellence of the body. The statue (without 
the head) is 0.47 m. in height, the base is 0.35 m. 
in length. The attribution was made by compari- 
son with other work by Arnolfo —particularly 
the monument to Carlo d’Angié in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori. The date of execution may be about 
1277 or 1288, but an exact date cannot be given. 
The person represented cannot be identified (V. 
Mariani, Riv. del R. Ist. d’ Arch. e Storia dell’ 
Arte vi, 1938, pp. 260-265). 

Giovanni da Rimini.—In La Critica d’arte 
xi-xli, 19387, pp. 193-199, Cesare Branopt dis- 
cusses a newly found crucifix from the collection 
of the late Marchese Diotallevi of Rimini, which 
forms a pair with the one by Giovanni da Rimini 
at Mercatello, and so establishes the fact that this 
painter is a different artist from Giovanni Baron- 
zio. The Mercatello crucifix, dated in 1345, is a 
little earlier than the Diotallevi one. Closely con- 
nected with these two is another one by the same 
hand in the Goudstikker Collection at Amster- 
dam, and the three are distinctly different in 
style from Giovanni Baronzio’s polyptychs at 
Urbino and Mercatello. It is suggested that a 
madonna with saints in the Pinacoteca at Faenza 
and a panel with six New Testament scenes in the 
Palazzo Venezia in Rome may be early works of 
Giovanni da Rimini, who is to be recognized as one 
of the greatest forerunners of Riminese painting. 


RENAISSANCE 


European Exhibitions.—In La Critica d’arte 
1937, pp. 254-259, GuisePpPE DELoGu 
gives accounts of important European exhibi- 
tions of 1937: Rubens’ sketches in Brussels; mas- 
terpieces of French art at the Trocadero; the 
Independents at the Petit Palais. The “cdllec- 
tion” of paintings by El Greco in the Gazette de 
Beaux Arts for 1934 is also mentioned. More than 
a score of paintings from the various shows are 


xI-xil, 


illustrated in the accompanying plates. 

Uccello’s Frescoes in the Casa Vitaliani.— The 
lost frescoes of giants and heroes of mythology 
and history by Paolo Uccello in the Casa Vitaliani 
in Padua are thought by C. L. Raceuranti (La 
Critica d’arte xi-xii, 1987, pp. 236-250) to have 
been copied in the illustrations for three chronicles 
of the quattrocento; the Crespi chronicle by 
Leonardo da Besozzo, the Corsini chronicle in 
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Rome, and a third in the Royal Library in Turin. 
It is also suggested that Filarete may have had 
the frescoes in mind when writing descriptions of 
some of the paintings in the prince’s house in the 
ideal city of his Trattato dell’ architettura, and that 
the lost paintings may also have influenced the 
fragmentary figures by Ferramola from the castle 
of Ghedi, now in the Tosio-Martinengo Library 
at Brescia. Uccello’s relationship with Mantegna 
is discussed in connection with the latter’s St. 
Christopher scenes in the Ovetari Chapel in the 
Eremitani, which are said to be less like Man- 
tegna’s developed style, and to exhibit certain 
similarities with Uccello’s. This may be explained 
by Vasari’s statement that the young Mantegna 
greatly admired the frescoes in Casa Vitaliani. 
Raffaellino Motta.—One of the less important 
painters in Italy of the late sixteenth century is 
Raffaellino Motta (Raffaellino da Reggio), who 
was born at Codemondo in 1550, went to Rome 
about 1572, and died there in 1578. His first man- 
ner was clearly Northern. In this he was influenced 
by his teacher, Lelio Orsi, whose violent lighting 
effects, love of drapery, foreshortening, architec- 
tural interiors and mysterious landscapes can be 
seen in his pupil’s early work, but combined with 
more serenity and tranquillity. Raffaellino’s line, 
color and his observation of his subject also were 
influenced by Orsi. His earliest works are lost, but 
the early manner can be seen in “The Adoration 
of the Magi,” a fresco in San Silvestro on the 
Quirinal. Although he retained many of the ele- 
ments of his early training, he was later influenced 
by the academic, Roman school. He was closely 
connected with Taddeo and Federico Zucchari 
and collaborated with the latter. His later manner 
showed attention to anatomical detail, balanced 
composition and representation of movement. An 
example of this is his ‘“‘ Hercules and Cacus”’ in the 
Sala Ducale of the Vatican Palace, executed for 
Pope Gregory XIII between 1576 and 1578. Other 
works of Raffaellino are “‘ The Descent of the Holy 
Spirit” (in Santo Spirito at Sassia); “The Cir- 
cumcision” (in San Silvestro on the Quirinal); 
“Christ before Pilate” (in the Oratorio del Gon- 
falone); ‘The Dinner in the House of the Phari- 
see,” “The Entrance into Jerusalem,” and “The 
Washing of the Feet”’ (in the balconies of Gregory 
XIII, the Vatican Palace); “‘Christ in the Wilder- 
ness,” “‘Coronation of Paul III,” and “The Ana- 
thema of Paul III against the Anglicans” (at Ca- 
prarola, Farnese Palace). (L. Cotuost, Riv. del R. 
Ist. d’ Arch. e Storia dell’ Arte vi, 1938, pp. 266-282). 
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Portraits by Tiepolo.—Three portraits of 
women by G. B. Tiepolo in the Lazéro Collection 
in Madrid are published by Paota DELLA Prr- 
cota in La Critica d’arte xi-xii, 1937, pp. 252-253. 
They must have been painted while he was in 
Spain, for the execution of his frescoes in the 
Royal Palace at Madrid. In their rigidity of pose 
and expression the portraits are a concession to 
the neo-classic taste of the time under the dicta- 
torship of Mengs, and yet the luminous color is 
Tiepolo’s own. The portraits furnish additional 
evidence for the influence of Tiepolo on certain 
phases of the art of Goya, who was sixteen when 
the great Venetian arrived in Madrid. 

Battle Scenes by Francesco Guardi.—Two 
paintings by Francesco Guardi from a private col- 
lection in Vienna, one representing the firing of a 
cannon and the other a fight between two cavalry- 
men, are published by GuisepPE Fiocco in La 
Critica d’arte xi-xii, 1937, pp. 251-252. Guardi 
developed them from earlier sketches containing 
more figures, the first from a pen and wash draw- 
ing in the Museo Civico at Bassano and the second 
from a painting in the Museo Correr in Venice. 
They show that the last of the great Venetians 
was also the first of the impressionists, anticipat- 
ing in certain ways Delacroix, Manet, and Renoir. 

Mattia Gasparini.—One of the rooms in the 
royal palace in Madrid is the Salone Gasparini. 
The floor is mosaic, the walls (containing doors 
edged with marble and hung with large mirrors) 
and the ceiling are decorated with designs in 
brightly colored relief. In the corners of the ceiling 
are reliefs with Chinese subjects. The decoration 
of the whole is harmonious. The artist responsible 
for the decoration, from whom the room received 
its name, was Mattia Gasparini who was sum- 
moned from Naples in 1760 by Carlo III to be 
Pintor de camara del Rey de Espafia. Gasparini 
was not only a painter, but also worked in bronze 
and stucco. He died in 1774 in Valencia and his 
son, Antonio, succeeded him in his official capac- 
ity (Lina Gasparini, Riv. del R. Ist. d’ Arch. e 
Storia dell’ Arte vi, 1938, pp. 283-288). 

Venetian Masques and Festivals. — R. Pauiuc- 
CHINI describes the exhibition of Venetian fes- 
tivals and masques held during the summer of 
1937 in the Ca’ Rezzonico in Venice (La Critica 
d’arte xi-xii, 1937, pp. 260-264). One of the ear- 
liest of the painters included was Josef Heintz, a 
northerner, who worked in Venice. A number of 
paintings by Carlevarijs help to clarify unsettled 
questions with regard to his works; several of his 
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followers were also represented. A number of 
Guardi’s paintings were shown. Among the men of 
the nineteenth century were Ippolito Caffi, who 
appears to have been influenced by Bonington, and 
Carl Grubacs. Paintings and drawings by G. B. 
Tiepolo, Longhi, and others, furnished material on 
the life and customs of eighteenth century Venice. 


U.S.S.R. 


North Caucasus.—M. I. Arramonov (Sovet- 
skata Arkheologiza, iv, 1937, pp. 98-132) reports the 
excavation of two large tumuli in the valley of the 
Manych River. Some thirty flexed burials, several 
catacombs and one pit inhumation were uncov- 
ered. These burials belong to various periods of 
the Copper-Bronze Ages. Their rich inventories 
illustrate local characteristics of the Manych 
region as well as interrelations of this region with 
adjacent areas. The most recent of the catacomb 
burials contained large, globular pottery vessels 
of unusual type. Among objects of particular in- 
terest were a pottery funnel and a human head 
modeled in red ochre. 

Artificially deformed crania from catacomb 
burials were attributed by M. M. Gerasimov to 
the second millennium s.c. Deformed crania had 
not previously been found in this region in burials 
of an earlier date than the beginning of our era. 

Siberia.—D. N. Epina (Sovetskata Arkhe- 
ologita iv, 1937, pp. 133-146) describes five 
wooden “ or human effigies, discovered 
between 1926 and 1931 at Gorbunovo, in the 
Lower Tagil district of the Sverdlovsk region, by 
the Ural Expeditions of the State Historical Mu- 
seum (Moscow). One of the effigies was thought to 
represent a male deity; the other four were of inde- 
terminate sex. These objects have been attributed 
to the end of the second or to the beginning of the 
first millennium B.c. Two fragmentary figurines 
were also found at Shigir gorodishche. One of these 
was part of a male figure. Eding concluded that 
the phallic character of two of the figurines, prob- 
ably representing male deities, indicated the de- 
cline of matriarchy in the region of the Urals 
during this period. 

When viewed in the light of the otherwise 
highly artistic standards of contemporaneous 


idols,” 


Uralian crafts, the effigies were exceedingly crude. 
ding suggests that religious fear might have pre- 
vented the reproduction of exact likenesses of the 
dead, or that preparation of the effigies might 
have been in the hands of a priestly class. The 
making of idols by shamans among the Ostiaks, 


Kalmucks, or Samoyeds, Tungus, and Buriats 
was recorded by early travelers in Siberia. A slate 
slab from the Shigir excavations bore a sketch of 
a figure comparable to the male figurine from 
Gorbunovo. A stylistic relationship between these 
objects and an amber armlet from Finland is 
suggested. 

European Russia.—At Suzdal, midway be- 
tween Moscow and Gorki, brick fragments at- 
tributed to the end of the eleventh and to the 
beginning of the twelfth century were uncovered. 
Stone or stone-like structures from this period 
were hitherto believed to have been built exclu- 
sively of limestone. The first stone buildings ex- 
cavated in the cities of Suzdal, Vladimir, Bogolyu- 
bov, and Yuryev-Polsky related to the middle of 
the twelfth century. Twelfth- and thirteenth-cen- 
tury frescoes discovered at Suzdal are said to 
represent a formerly unknown period in the his- 
tory of art in Russia, that prior to the Tatar in- 
vasion (Sovietland, p. 38, December, 1938). 

Siberian Art.—In JLN. February 11, 1939, pp. 
218-219, Dr. ALrrepD SALMony discusses the art 
of the Minussinsk region in the upper Janissei 
Valley after 500 B.c. This is a continuation of an 
article covering earlier periods which appeared in 
ILN. September 25, 1937. There are obvious 
changes in style and material culture after 500 
B.c., but basically it belongs to the art group of the 
preceding periods. It has therefore been called 
Kurzan Period 3. During the fifth century we find 
an increasing use of iron. Ornamentation is sim- 
plified The geometric 
tendril, which is a predominant motif in later 
times, particularly during the Islamic Period, 
appears for the first time. The leading weapon of 
Kurzan 8 is the dagger, instead of the knife. The 
pair of animals facing, which most frequently 


and conventionalized. 


crowned the handle, degenerated eventually into 
geometric forms. The resultant type is known as 
the “dagger with antennae.” 
shape of bronze and pottery vases after 500 is the 
““egg-cup” with a pair of handles on the rim. Cir- 
cular metal discs have also been found, which 
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certainly are to be identified as mirrors. They have 
a knob handle, generally in the form of an animal 
at the middle of the back. Other discs with a 
handle at one edge are identified as pendants. 
Many decorative pieces of bronze were probably 
used to ornament a warrior’s belt and the trap- 
pings of his horse. The animals appearing in num- 
bers in Kurzan art are naturalistically represented, 
though there is a tendency toward degeneration. 
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The past year, like its predecessors, has devel- 
oped a distinct character of its own: on the one 
hand, the initiation of several undertakings on a 
vast scale is to be recorded, and on the other, 
several sporadic finds of unusual character stand 
out distinctly from the ordinary mass of archaeo- 
logical discoveries. Once more, thanks are due to 
Italian administrators for their liberality in shar- 
ing information, supplying photographs, and ac- 
cording permission to publish: in particular, 
gratitude is herewith expressed to Drs. I. Bovio 
Marconi and A. Spinazzola, and Messrs. G. 
Calza, C. Carducci, A. M. Colini, F. Magi, A. 
Maiuri, G. Mancini, and G. Rosi. 

At the moment of writing, great expectations 
are focussed on the Capitoline Hill, by reason of 
the extensive tunnelling operations which are 
being conducted by the city administration with a 
view to obtaining underground communication 
between its several offices and museums. This 
affords a unique opportunity for exploring the 
low levels behind the Tabularium, and the sci- 
entific results already attained are of first-rate 
importance. Knowledge of the Tabularium itself 
has been supplemented in several particulars; the 
familiar stairway, leading up from the Forum, 
the lower end of which was blocked at the time 
when the Temple of Vespasian was built, has now 
been followed and cleared all the way up to the 
top of its second, reversed stretch. The outlines of 
the western part of the great edifice have been 
ascertained: when the Tabularium 
structed in the year 78 B.c., what would normally 
have been the western corner of a rectangular plan 
was excluded, in order to respect a previously 


was con- 


existing sacred area. Here a temple substructure 
has been found, which in its present from testifies 
to a restoration later than 78 B.c. An altar like- 
wise has been recovered, although in an over- 
turned position which, together with many other 
indications, testifies to the depredations of previ- 
ous generations of diggers. It bears no inscription. 
A colossal statue, however, although headless, 
supplies a valuable clue to the divinity here 
worshipped, for it presumably was the cult image 
of the temple. It represents a youthful male deity; 
and this harmonizes with the Roman conception 
of Veiovis, one of whose two temples was situated 
in this very neighborhood, inter duos lucos (Vitru- 
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vius iv, 8, 4), inter Arcem et Capitolium (Aulus 
Gellius v, 12, 2). To the northeast of the temple, 
and among the substructions of the Tabularium, 
some pavements have been uncovered, which be- 
longed to structures antedating the Tabularium 
itself: their characteristics agree with what is al- 
ready recognized as pre-Sullan mosaic technique. 

An important point in the topography of the 
city has been determined, and a monument of 
exceptional historic interest recovered, if certain 
remains which have come to light near the middle 
of the northeast side of the Circus Flaminius are 
indeed those of the temple of Bellona. They con- 
sist of a large podium, with seven Corinthian 
columns more or less completely preserved. The 
location agrees with what is known of the temple 
of Bellona, and in fact the late Professor Christian 
Hiilsen, in plate xi of the Topographie, had al- 
ready indicated that edifice at exactly this spot. 
The materials—peperino and travertine coated 
with stucco —suggest a Republican structure; the 
podium incorporated the remains of an earlier 
phase of the temple. Several marble fragments of 
small pediments are clearly of later date: they 
imply the presence of a sacellum in the neighbor- 
hood, unless indeed they pertain to the interior 
arrangements of the edifice as restored in Imperial 
times. The great Appius Claudius Caecus, when 
engaged in battle in the year 296 B.c., vowed his 
historic temple to Bellona, and he dedicated it a 
few years later; but in view of its constant use on 
important state occasions it may well have under- 
gone repeated repairs. The complete excavation of 
this building is to be expected in the near future. 

Some most important discoveries have resulted 
from excavations in and about the Papal Palace 
of the Cancelleria, near the Corso Vittorio Eman- 
uele. It was in this area of the Campus Martius 
that the consul Aulus Hirtius received state burial 
after the siege of Mutina in 44 B.c.; and now a part 
of his funerary precinct has been found, with two 
boundary-stones bearing his name. The other ob- 
jects from these excavations were not in situ, 
hence their interpretation is more open to con- 
jecture. The period of Tiberius or shortly later is 
represented by a long slab of marble containing 
most of the frieze on one side, and the adjacent 
portion of the frieze on a second side, of what was 
presumably a square or rectangular monument: it 
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includes many figures, some of which are repre- 
sented as holding figurines of Lares (figs. 1 and 2). 
Six other slabs, on a larger scale, in fact over life- 
size, clearly belonged to a monument of about the 
year 93 of our era, since they include representa- 
tions of the triumphal return of Vespasian and a 
similar appearance of Domitian. Their surface is 
almost perfectly preserved: the structure to which 
they belonged cannot have stood very long before 
it was dismantled and its sculptured details 
placed, face inwards, leaning against a wall; it is 
probable that a flood of the Tiber then buried 
them in that position with alluvial deposit, thus 
protecting them from deterioration and discovery 
until the year 1938. Both the Tiberian and the 
Domitianic slabs are sure to claim a prominent 
place in future discussions of Roman art: the 
former are distinctly in the tradition of the long 
sides of the balustrade of the Ara Pacis Augustae, 
while the latter anticipate the stylistic qualities of 
Trajan’s arch at Beneventum. The generosity of 
Dr. Filippo Magi of the Vatican Museum enables 
us to show both a general view and details of the 
earlier frieze. One of the Domitianic slabs was 
found outside the grounds of the Cancelleria and 
hence belongs to the City of Rome and has been 
taken to the Antiquarium of the Caelian; but all 
the rest of these sculptures, together with the 
epigraphical and religious remains, chiefly from 
late antiquity, discovered in the same excavations, 
have been transported to the Vatican, where they 
will occupy a place of distinction; Dr. Magi’s 
treatment of the friezes, when it appears in print, 
will arouse great interest. 

Official approval has been granted to a project 
for liberating completely the remains of the Baths 
of Diocletian, uncovering such foundations as 
remain still below ground, and according to this 
venerable monument a suitable setting by means 
of a redistribution of streets, gardens and trees. 
The opportunity to execute this ambitious scheme 
will be afforded by the construction of the new 
Stazione Termini, since its facade is to be situated 
considerably behind that of the present station. 

The Exhibition of 1942 (“E 42”) is already 
exerting its influence, not only at Ostia (see be- 
low), but in Rome itself. In preparation for that 
event, a highway is being laid out, to be called 
Via Imperiale, and to connect the Passeggiata 
Archeologica (the beginning of the Republican 
Via Appia) with the zone to its south. It runs 
chiefly through an area of ancient tombs, with 
some houses and villas: hence the character of the 
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discoveries which have been developing thick and 
fast, to the great enrichment of the Museo Nazi- 
onale Romano. The classes of objects most fully 


represented are mosaics, sarcophagi and inscrip- 
tions. A large and complicated colored mosaic 
pavement depicts the teams of the four Circus 
factions with their charioteers wearing their re- 
spective colors. Its date is in very late antiquity, 
and when it had been lifted for transportation to 
the Museum a splendidly preserved marble sarco- 
phagus was discovered at a lower level, a master- 
piece of sculpture of the late third century of our 
era, representing both wild and tame animals, 
and thus opening anew the question as to the 
symbolic meaning of such representations on 
sarcophagi. 

The forthcoming number of Bollettino Comunale 
is to contain a full Notiziario of the past three 
years, for Rome and Latium, prepared under the 
direction of Dr. A. M. Colini, which should prove 
invaluable. This continues the series of Notiziarii 
which began with the year 1930, and which them- 
selves form in a sense the continuation of “ Plat- 
ner-Ashby.” In this: intricate field, such guides, 
based on first-hand or official information, are 
peculiarly necessary. 

The grandiose project for the excavation of a 
large part of Ostia, as a feature of the 1942 Exhi- 
bition, which was mentioned a year ago (AJA. 
xlii, 1938, pp. 408-10), has been making rapid’ 
progress, and already over half the fresh area con- 
templated in the programme has been uncovered. 
Fig. 3 shows the official plan for the systematiza- 
tion of this historic and picturesque locality, 
which in its new and—if the term is permissible— 
permanent form should constitute one of the out- 
standing attractions of Italy. Fig. 4 exhibits the 
long familiar so-called “Small Market,” as it 
appears now after complete excavation. And figs. 
5, 6 and 7 will convey some impression of the 
quality, interest and variety of the multitude of 
works of sculpture which, together with pairitings, 
mosaics and inscriptions, have already rewarded 
this great enterprise. 

The largest area comprised in the present pro- 
gramme the well known Horrea 
Epagathiana et Epaphroditiana and the ancient 
sea-line. Here several streets have been found, 
deviating from the formal orientation of the cardo 
and decumanus; whole blocks of houses, with 
shops and also the offices of collegia; another 
“hotel,” 
and its interest enhanced by graffiti; and a group 
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(Courtesy of Comm. G. Calza) 


Fic. 5. -Ost1a: MITHRAS AND THE BULL (Courtesy of Comm. G. Calza) 


A New Type, Trajanic in date, signed by the Athenian Sculptor, Kriton. 
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of three temples, dating from the Republican 
period, the largest of which, fig. 8, is identified by 
an inscription as having been dedicated to 
Hercules Invictus: a statue of the hero was also 
found here. But for a more adequate account of 
Ostia as it is today, reference must be made to the 
series of articles, some of them richly illustrated, 
from the hand of Commendatore Guido Calza 
himself, which are appearing in quick succession, 
e.g. in Illustrazione Italiana for Christmas 1938, 
Le Arti (the new journal of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education), and the above-mentioned 
Notiziario appended to Bollettino Comunale. 

On the northwest frontier of Italy, the explora- 
tion of the Roman remains of Ventimiglia has 
reached an interesting phase. Three inhumation 
graves have been found, of approximately the 
Augustan period, and five cremation burials, of 
which three are dated at the end of the first cen- 
tury and two late in the second. They are grouped 
around a masonry tomb of the middle of the first 
century, which circumstance assists in establishing 
their relative dates. Fig. 9 shows a Roman street 
and contiguous structures at several levels, the 
lowest of which belong to the time of the Republic: 
here it has proved possible to excavate strati- 
graphically a large number of specimens of cera- 
mics, of fundamental importance for a chronologi- 
cal classification of the local fictile products. 

Fig. 10 should be compared with AJA. xlii, 
1938, pp. 410, 412, fig. 8: it shows the progress 
that has been made during the past year in clear- 
ing the structures on the citadel of Susa (Segusio). 

Beside the highway of the Little St. Bernard, 
outside the city walls of Aosta, a late Roman and 
early Christian necropolis has come to light. In the 
lower, more ancient stratum, shown in fig. 11, 
almost all the graves have penthouse roofs of 
tiles, many of which show the stamps of the 
makers. The bodies were placed upon floors of 
pounded earth or layers of other tiles. The later 
graves frequently consist of rough masonry, and 
are almost entirely covered by layers of concrete, 
composed largely of pounded bits of terracotta. 
Here was also found the apse of an early Christian 
church. The tombs and surrounding area yielded 
coins, bronze objects, rings, and glazed terracotta 
vases. 

Former reports (AJA. xli, 1937, p. 491 f.; 
xlii, 1938, p. 414) have mentioned important 
discoveries near the center of Milan. It is now 
possible, thanks to the generosity of Dr. Alda 
Spinazzola, to provide illustrations showing some 
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details: the characteristic constructional technique 
of the large hall near the Forum (fig. 12); the 
carved stone work of the cella or temple of Jupiter 
(figs. 18-16); and specimens of the epigraphical 
material from the vicinity of Piazza Fontana 
(figs. 17, 18); most of these latter objects possess 
the distinction, unusual in Milan, of dating from 
the early centuries of the Empire. 

The scene shifts to Etruria. Here Tarquinii is 
again a center of interest by reason of systematic 
excavation on the site of the Etruscan city, the 
first-fruits of which began to appear several years 
ago. Long stretches of the walls has now been 
disclosed, also several edifices of various periods 
and the substructure of a large temple. Near this 
last a quantity of terracotta fragments has been 
found, which on being fitted together, yielded a 
splendid composition —two winged horses, per- 
haps part of a pediment group, and assignable to 
the third or second century B.c. 

Veii is one of the outstanding places in Southern 
Etruria, by reason both of the city’s place in 
history and literature and of the remarkable dis- 
coveries that were made here in the years between 
1913 and 1921 at the sanctuary of Apollo. It is to 
this portion of the site that the activities of the 
archaeological authorities have been again di- 
rected during these last weeks. It appears that, at 
least in the area about the altar in front of the 
temple, the earlier excavators had reached only a 
late pavement level: beneath this is a rich fill, 
consisting largely of the remains of  stipites 
votivae and larger objects from early periods of 
the shrine. These investigations are still in their 
first stages, but already they have yielded re- 
markable results and show promise of more to 
come. There are fragments of a terracotta statue 
somewhat smaller than the famous Apollo of the 
Villa Giulia, but by the same artist —hence an- 
other product of the School of Veii of the late sixth 
century B.c. There are quantities of Greek gera- 
mics, of both Attic and other fabrics. But for the 
student of Etruscan and Roman history, the most 
sensational individual find is the stem of a large 
bucchero vase, with a graffito inscription in Etrus- 
can, consisting of a formula of dedication, fol- 
lowed by the name which in Latin accounts of 
events associated with Servius Tullius, appears as 
Aulus Vibenna. The period is the sixth century 
B.c., and in the present state of knowledge it 
would be difficult to deny that this object is actu- 
ally a dedication by one of the few Etruscan per- 
sonalities attested by literary tradition. Veii, some 
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Fic. 14. —DeEraiL oF CELLA OR TEMPLE OF JUPITER 
(Courtesy of Dr. A. Spinazzola) 
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No. 1, Cf. ARRETI, fig. 17, No. above 
2, IX SAMI=‘“Samian Wine Nine Years Old”’ 
3, On Neck of Amphora with Stamp P. SEPULLI, fig. 17, 
No. 12, above 
4, Date of Storage of Wine, below Lip of Dolium found at 
x Piazza Fontana 
Fic. 16. —Drrat or CELLA oR TEMPLE OF JUPITER (Courtesy of Dr. A. Spinazzola) 
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years ago (NS.1930, p. 327), yielded a dedication 
by a certain Tolumnius, to use the Latin form; a 
Veientian king of the same name, perhaps actu- 
ally the same person, occurs in the pages of Livy 
(iv, 17, 1); and this city may hold equally remark- 
able and suggestive surprises still in store. 

The great undertakings at Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum pursue their even course, and the 200th 
anniversary of the discovery of the latter place 
(October 1738) was duly celebrated in September 
1938, within a few days of the Augustan Bimil- 
lennium. The present intensive excavation of 
Herculaneum, with modern technique, began in 
1927, and His Amedeo 
Maiuri’s official publication is expected to appear 
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in the course of the present year. Activity has been 
concentrated upon the eastern corner of the ex- 
cavated area, where wax tablets and graffiti have 
come to light: these had hitherto formed a charac- 
teristic of Pompeii, rather than of her smaller 
sister. At present the “ Decumanus Maximus” is 
being cleared, as a preliminary to the excavation 
of the Forum and its neighborhood. At Pompeii, 
the huge public palaestra and its vicinity have 
formed the chief scene of interest; the great colon- 
nade has been partially reconstructed, and this 
zone of excavation has been extended as far as the 
houses that front upon the south side of the 
Strada dell’ Abbondanza. The clearing of Regio 
I, Insula viii is approaching completion, and has 
revealed a group of dwellings dating structurally 
from the Tufa Period. One of these has been 
named “The House of the Four Styles,” since its 
walls underwent successive reconditioning, some 
at one period and some at another, until they 
exhibited examples of all four of August Mau’s 
styles of decoration. Near this dwelling is one of 
the best preserved dyeing establishments that 
have been found at Pompeii. And as if to remind 
the present generation that the old city still has 
some novelties in reserve, the garden of one of the 
newly uncovered houses contains a spot ubi 
fulgur conditum, marked by a low mound of con- 
crete bearing an incised inscription. Even less ex- 
pected was the finding of an ivory statuette, 
considered to be a product of Indian art and to rep- 
resent the goddess Laksmi: the existence of trade 
relations between India and the Roman Empire 
was already known, but the more imaginative may 
prefer to consider this exotic article a souvenir 
de voyage of some adventurous Roman traveller. 
Perhaps more light will be thrown upon its history 
and context when the objects with which it had 
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been stored, and the residence in which it was 
found, shall have been fully published (see the pre- 
liminary account by Maiuri in Le Arti i, 1938-9. 
pp. 111-115). 

More tombs, ranging from the fifth to the sec- 
ond centuries B.c., have been found at Nola. 
The cavea of the theater at Beneventum has now 
been completely uncovered, and the excavation 
of the scena is proceeding. At one end of the latter, 
a large hall has come to light, its walls veneered 
with marble slabs. On the island of Capri, the 
excavation of the Augustan villa at Damecuta has 
begun, revealing a stretch of more than 300 feet 
of the appurtenances of the ambulatio. 

Paestum has yielded a tomb constructed of tufa 
blocks, showing on its walls elaborate painted 
representations of funeral games, and containing 
Italiote vases of the fourth century. In the heart 
of Lucania, at Rosciano on Monte Pruno, a fossa 
grave, surmounted by a stone mound, was found 
to possess a rich equipment of bronze of the fifth 
and fourth centuries. 

The “Toe of Italy,” that important part of 
Magna Graecia, never fails to supply news of in- 
terest, with an attraction all their own. On the 
present occasion, the first item in topographical 
order, from north to south, should appeal to all 
lovers of tales of buried treasure; in its nature it 
lies somewhat apart from the routine of strictly 
archaeological reporting, but the legitimate curi- 
osity of readers must be satisfied, hence the fol- 
lowing conservative statement, which has been 
generously supplied by Commendatore Gioac- 
chino Mancini, under whose administrative super- 
vision this unusual undertaking falls. 

“The interest of students and the curiosity of 
the public have been aroused by the attempts to 
discover the TOMB OF THE GOTHIC KING 
ALARIC, who was buried in the year 410 in the 
bed of the Busento, near Cosenza, together with 
part of the treasures which he had seized during 
his march from Aquileia to Rome and in his sack 
of the Eternal City. The investigations were con- 
ducted, with the authorization of the Ministry, in 
the district of Vadie and at the place called 
Amatello, at a spot shut in between two lofty 
hills on the left bank of the Busento, at the point 
indicated by the French geomante Mile. Amélie 
Crévolin, thanks to the generous contribution of 
Cav. Giuseppe Marola of Cosenza, and under the 
direction and supervision of the R. Soprintendenza. 
Mile. Crévolin stated that she felt at that point, 
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a huge quantity of precious metals. The dig 
showed the succession of strata of sand and gravel, 
mixed with quantities of stones and detritus that 
had fallen from the precipitous heights round- 
about; at the depth of eleven meters rock was 
reached. The exploration is suspended for the 
time being, until adequate financial support can 
be obtained to enable powerful pumps to be in- 
stalled for draining the great quantity of water 
which constantly fills the pit, and to make it pos- 
sible also to widen the pit so as to extend the in- 
vestigations in the direction of the hill. Will the 
mystery of the tomb of King Alaric be revealed? 
To this question it is not easy to give a reply: 
it is necessary to await the definitive results.” 

Further towards the south and close to the west 
coast, the walls of the Greek city of Hipponion 
had been discovered in the years 1916-17 by 
Senator Paolo Orsi. The stretch, about a quarter 
of a mile in length, of a massive double curtain of 
isodomic structure, datable at the end of the fifth 
or the beginning of the fourth century B.c., with 
its four semicircular towers resting on square 
bases, has now been cleared of parasitic vegeta- 
tion and suitably fenced in; and other measures 
are being adopted to preserve it from further 
deterioration (figs. 19, 20, p. 517). At Reggio di 
Calabria itself, the already well known “Greek 
walls” have been demonstrated to be, in reality, 
a portion of the defences of Rhegion of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c., consisting of a double 
curtain of regularly squared blocks 
quarry-marks. 

Not far from Reggio, Oppido Mamertina has 
yielded Bruttian graves of the First Age of Iron, 
and Melicucco two large clay vessels containing 
an enormous hoard of Imperial coins of the third 
and fourth centuries of our era; these range in 
date from Claudius Gothicus to Constantine II, 
i.e. from about A.p. 270 to 317 at least, and num- 
ber no less than 7793! As many as 5142 were 
struck by the great Constantine, and 1186 are of 
Licinius Pater. There are some rare issues: two 
pieces of “the tyrant’ Alexander, struck at 
Carthage, and nine of Romulus, son of Maxentius. 
[he hoard has been deposited in the National 
Museum in Reggio. 

Magna Graecia is in fact not lacking in Roman 
antiquities. Mileto, near Catanzaro, can boast a 
sumptuous Roman villa with polychrome mosaic 
pavements of the second century of the Empire, 
which have been carefully restored and protected 
by the Soprintendenza (figs. 21, 22). Greek re- 
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mains, however, of all periods, have come to their 
own again as the center of interest in the campaign 
now in progress at Metapontum; this includes the 
temple and precinct of Apollo Lykeios, but an 
account of the important results here achieved will 
be better deferred until next year, by which time 
it is hoped that much light will have been thrown 
upon various aspects of this historic and artistic 
center. 

From Arpi, in Apulia, not only house walls, 
mosaic pavements and graves of the Roman 
period are reported, but a Hellenistic necropolis 
with tomb chambers, also two terracotta discs, 
with representations of Medusa in relief. 

A solid foundation for the prehistoric and proto- 
historic archaeology of Sicily was established by 
the late Senator Paolo Orsi, whose name has 
already appeared in these pages and will always 
be associated with the successive phases of ceram- 
ics and culture which he recognized. More, 
however, remains to be done, especially in the 
northwestern part of the island. A special problem 
is presented by the megalithic walls which occur at 
several points in this area, and for which the tradi- 
tional term “‘ Phoenician” may, after all, eventu- 
ally prove to be correct. One of the best examples 
of these enigmatic structures extends around part 
of the lower town of Cefali: a formidable fortifi- 
cation exhibiting towers (fig. 23), posterns with 
huge stone lintels, and a wall 13 feet thick, formed 
of great blocks of stone with dimensions of from 
six to nine feet. Dr. Iole Bovio Marconi has cleared 
and investigated considerable stretches of this 
wall, but has not as yet succeeded in finding the 
ceramics and other minor objects which might 
indicated the affinities and date of the 
builders. The technique of the stonework, how- 
ever, shows an advance upon that of the primitive 
walls of Monte Castellaccio near Termini Imerese 
and has a certain similarity to the oldest fortifica- 
tions of Motya. 
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An important prehistoric station has received 
the attention of the same active investigator: the 
“‘Grotta del Vecchiuzzo”’ near Petralia, over 300 
feet in depth, a natural cave artificially adapted, 
with patient toil, by early man to the uses, as it 
seems, of a place of worship. It has yielded a 
quantity of prehistoric material, especially ceram- 
ics and objects of stone (fig. 24) and bone (fig. 
25); copper is rare. The vases are either coarse, or 
levigated and incised, or painted; those incised 
show kinship with western and central Sicilian 
types, formerly considered pre-Siculan and neo- 


Fic. 21. —MiLteto: Roman Mosaic’ (Courtesy of Dr. I. Bovio Marconi) Fic. 22. Roman Mosaic 


Fig. 24. — PETRALIA, GROTTA DEL VECCHIUZZO: LONG BLADE oF GREY FLINT (Courtesy of Dr. I. Bovio Marconi) 


Fig. 25. —Prtrauia, GRoTTA DEL VEccHIUzzO. DEER’s ANTLER Fic. 26. PAINTED ImpastTo VASE 
(Courtesy of Dr. I. Bovio Marconi) 


Fig. 23. —CrraLu: MEGALITHIC FortIFICATION WALL (Courtesy of Dr. I. Bovio Marconi) 
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lithic; but in reality they belong in the age of 
metals: they are manifestations of a current of 
civilization different from the western type as 
defined by Orsi. The painted ceramics display 
relations, as regards technique, with all the 
painted ceramics of Orsi’s First Siculan Period, 
but in style they are especially close to those of 
Agrigentum (Serraferlicchio) which were pub- 
lished by Arias in MonAnt. xxxvi, 1938, pp. 693- 
838 (compare our fig. 26 with Arias’s figs. 69, 
89, 92, 110 f.). An undertaking of equal impor- 
tance with this field-work, and resting in the same 
competent hands, is the systematic restoration, 
rearrangement, installation, and publishing of the 
extensive prehistoric material which is already in 
the Palermo Museum. 

Sardinia supplies an unusual item of news: the 
discovery of a Roman ship at the ancient port of 
Sulcis. It is described as having a length of about 
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70 feet and resembling in certain details the ships 
at the Lake of Nemi. It appears to have foundered 
where its remains have now been located. 

The Italian provinces on the northern coast of 
Africa were already notable for archaeological 
sites of vast extent and exhibiting a multitude of 
monumental remains, such as Sabratha, Leptis 
and Cyrene. To these has now been added Ptole- 
mais, where the official excavations are bringing 
to light an extensive and luxurious city, chiefly of 
the Imperial period, with forum, odeum, Christian 
basilica, huge underground cistern, and a spacious 
colonnaded edifice, some 300 by 120 feet in di- 
mensions; this latter is still in process of clearing 
but has already yielded a wealth of statues and 
artistic material of various sorts. 

A. W. Van Buren 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 
June, 1939 
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MOonvuMENTAL ART OF NORTHERN EvROPE FROM 
THE STONE AGE, by Gustaf Hallstrém. Part I, 
Norwegian Localities. Pp. 544, Phototype figs. 
139 (covering 64 pp.) and a large Atlas of 48 
Collotype Plates. Stockholm, Bokférlags Ak- 
tiebolaget, Thule, 1938. 

The Preface is by Prof. H. Breuil, to whom we 
owe so much for his studies of European cave art. 
Breuil admits that many of the rock drawings of 
Scandinavia, by their naturalistic character, 
closely resemble the art of the reindeer hunters of 
southwestern Europe. He believes, however that 
this connection is not so direct as was previously 
thought; “‘for it is less towards the Magdalenians 
than towards those peoples coming from Asiatic 
Siberia that these Scandinavian rock drawings 
lead us.” 

Hallstrém’s studies have covered a period of 
more than thirty years; he was fortunate in hav- 
ing as teachers Oscar Montelius and Oscar Alm- 
gren. His help from the researches of several 
Norwegians, including Joh. Boe, A. W. Brégger, 
E. Engelstad and G. Gjessing, is likewise freely 
acknowledged. In fact the present work covers 
only Norway; it will, however, soon be followed 
by a volume dealing with Sweden, Finland and 
Russia. 

Norwegian rock drawings may be divided into 
two fairly distinct groups. The older pictographs 
are of animals, depicted in a more or less natural- 
istic manner; there are also signs and figures not 
easily classified. Paintings of the human form 
and extremely conventionalized animal figures 
likewise occur. One must go back to Magle- 
mose (Mesolithic) times for the roots of this 
older group. The younger group dates largely 
from the Bronze Age and later; it is character- 
ized by the prevalence of figures representing 
ships. 

Of the thirty-seven localities in Norway where 
rock drawings and paintings occur, very few were 
known when Hallstrém began his studies. An 
additional site was discovered while the present 
work was in press. In 1936, in company with Dr. 
Joh. Bie, it was the reviewer’s good fortune to 
visit one of these localities: Vingen, on the coast 
north of Bergen. All students of prehistoric art 
will do well to consult Hallstrém’s present work. 
I, for one, am looking forward with much interest 
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to the appearance of Part IT, dealing with Sweden, 
Finland and Russia. 

GEorGE Grant MacCurpy 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Tue Sky Reticion 1n Eeypt, Its Antiquity 
AND Errects by G. A. Wainwright. Pp. xvi + 
121, pls. 2, figs. 5. Cambridge, The University 
Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1938. $2.75. 

This scholarly and painstaking work by one of 
the foremost authorities on the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians is a most important and most 
welcome addition to our study of that baffling 
and generally misunderstood subject. Based to a 
great extent on a series of articles published by its 
author in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, the 
book deals in a clear and convincing manner with 
what is unquestionably the most ancient group of 
Egyptian cosmic divinities—the rain-producing 
fertility gods of the sky; discusses their origin in 
primaeva! Libya, the beliefs and practices which 
grew up about them, and the essential and exact- 
ing réle played by the king in these beliefs and 
practices; and describes the successful struggle for 
survival of this ““Old Religion” against the much 
less ancient and strictly official solar religion and 
the even later, popular cult of Osiris. 

In his search for evidence Mr. Wainwright has 
drawn heavily on the writings of a large number of 
classical authors, on his own extensive knowledge 
of other ancient religions, and on a useful fami'- 
iarity with the beliefs and practices of primitive 
African tribes of modern times. The result is an 
amazingly rich harvest of interesting facts and 
theories, presented in a sane, unpretentious, and 
thoroughly readable way. 

In view of the evident care with which the 
book was prepared, it is surprising to find that it 
suffers mainly from “‘sins of omission.” The gods 
whom Mr. Wainwright discusses are introduced to 
us only in their secondary stage of development — 
as universal, cosmic divinities of the sky —no men- 
tion whatsoever being made of their original func- 
tions as the purely local godheads of individual 
small communities or clans. The omission, im- 
plying, as it does, the non-existence of this earliest 
and basic stage of the Egyptian, as of most other 
ancient religions, is a serious one. Furthermore, 
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the reader would like to know how, for example, 
the god Min, originally the local, all-purpose 
divinity of the town and nome of Koptos, came 
to be one of the leading fertility gods of the whole 
of Egypt. Again, while there is probably no doubt 
that Séth of Ombos and Min of Koptos were sky- 
gods, we should be glad to have in this book more 
than Mr. Wainwright’s bare assertion that such 
was the case. 

There are, as in every worthy book, a number of 
small points to which a hypercritical reviewer 
might take exception, but to do so in the case of a 
work which is to so great an extent sound and 
valuable would be uncalled for and might be 
misleading. 

C. Hayes 
METROPOLITAN Museum oF ART 


EcyptT1AN ARCHITECTURE, by Flinders Petrie. 
Pp. xii + 91, pls. XXXIV, 1 guinea, in aid of 
The British School of Archaeology in Egypt. 


On 91 pages and 34 plates of an octavo size 
booklet the veteran master of field research in 
Egypt gives a brief survey of Egyptian architec- 
ture. The arrangement of this survey is not 
chronological, nor is it systematical in any proper 
sense of the word. It is divided into brief chapters 
dealing with the various building materials 
(brick-work, reed, “palm and wood,” stone-work), 
with a number of practical details (such as trans- 
port, stone-construction, strength of material) 
and with the constituent parts of buildings, such 
as the forms of support, roofs, doors, and win- 
dows. Finally, some plans of houses, temples, and 
tombs are discussed. 

In each one of the chapters it is the trained en- 
gineer and the experienced excavator who deals 
less with the artistic or historical, than with the 
technical aspect of the matter, and brings up the 
subjects which to him are of especial interest. 
Thus the general reader as well as the student of 
Egyptian archaeology will find many interesting 
bits of information,! which in another publication 
he would seek in vain. 


1 For instance on beds of clear sand used as 
foundations of buildings (p. 46 f.) or on the 
method of pivoting a huge temple door (p. 74 f.). 
The author’s interest in numbers (the height of 
the pylons, the weight of the stones used in 
masonry, or of the bronze nails and fittings, or of 
the grids of stone used in the windows of the 
Karnak temple, the 940 oars used for propelling a 
load of two obelisks, ca. 600,000 blocks averaging 


Photographic pictures and outline drawings 
illustrate a considerable number of technical de- 
tails. At the end of the book some plans of 
Egyptian houses, palaces and temples, including 
the royal tomb monuments of the Old Kingdom, 
are given, while for the plans of private tombs 
only one plate has been reserved. 

HERMANN RANKE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Les PLeuRevsEs L’Ecypre ANCIENNE, by 
Marcelle Werbrouck. Pp. 174, pls. XLVIII, 
figs. in text 182. Published by La Fondation 
égyptologique Reine Elisabeth, Bruxelles, 1938. 
30 belgas. 

From among the innumerable details which 
must be investigated in clarifying the history of 
Egyptian civilization the author has chosen the 
female mourners represented especially in tomb 
scenes, but also as or on tomb equipment. Eight 
visits to Egypt, supplemented by study of mu- 
seum collections, have provided a mass of ancient 
illustrative materials; and modern customs too 
have been compared. To forty-eight collotype 
plates of photographs, mostly adequate in size, are 
added more than two hundred attractive drawings 
or color sketches by Mlle. Marcelle Baud.? Varied 
groupings of these —many of them placed in the 
ample margins—make the volume typographi- 
cally a work of art. 

Scenes showing mourning women are found 
chiefly on tomb walls, where they occupy no 
regular position, except to some extent under the 
18th dynasty at Thebes. The account of such 
scenes still in situ occupies more than one-third of 
the text. Museum pieces (next described) include 
stelae as well as wall fragments. Then examples 
are cited of strange 11th dynasty pottery figures 
of mourners, with circular hollow bases, and of 
mourners appear.ng on coffins and sarcophagi, 
canopic boxes, cartonnage masks, etc., mimmy 
bandages, papyri of the Book of the Dead, and 
amulets. The mourners depicted date from the 
3rd dynasty down to the second century B.c. 
Geographically they range from Memphis (near 
Cairo) to Meroé (between the fifth and sixth 
cataracts in Nubia). Their use was not limited by 
rank or class. 


2 tons each, of which King Snofru’s pyramid at 
Meydum consisted, etc., etc.) often proves very 
helpful to the reader’s imagination. 

2 Of these, 22 are given without nos. in tables 
following the text. 
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The mourning of his divine sisters Isis and 
Nephthys for the slain god Osiris apparently 
forms the background out of which grew the 
mourning customs observed for mortals. In the 
tombs are found both ritual scenes with repre- 
sentations of the mourning goddesses and family 
scenes showing human mourners, who include 
hired mourners as well as relatives and friends. 
The scenes, regularly conventionalized, typify 
various features of the funeral ceremonies: 

1. Mourning in the home. Very rare (3 cases). 

2. Voyage on a sacred lake. A ritual scene. 

3. Voyage across the Nile. At Thebes only, 
since at other sites the cities of the dead and of the 
living are both on the same side of the river. 

4. Funeral procession. 

5. Presentation of offerings to the dead. 

6. “Opening of the mouth.” 

7. Farewell to the dead. 


Scenes 4-7 commonly form the vignette used with 
Spell 1 in illustrated manuscr‘pts of the Book of 
the Dead. Scenes 5-7 are often telescoped both 
here and on tomb walls. 

The ceremony of “opening the mouth” was, 
properly speaking, to be performed on a statue 
intended to replace the body, if need be, as the 
soul’s eternal home. The author, then, regularly 
refers in her descriptions to the “statue.” Such 
cases as she illustrates, however, show the form 
of a mummy instead. The latter would indeed 
seem more appropriate, as the scene is so often 
blended with that of the farewell. However ac- 
cording to page 126 the farewell also is to the 
statue, which has been vivified by the preceding 
ceremony and thereby become the deceased him- 
self.1 This is borne out by an 18th-19th dynasty 
sarcophagus in Strasbourg (pl. X VI) which shows 
the widow kneeling before what is definitely a 
statue, dressed like the living, not the dead, rest- 
ing on a base and against an upright support. 
Again, a 19th/20th dynasty tomb wall from 
Memphis (fig. 50) clearly shows presentation of 
offerings to two statues. These various rites can 
thus be proved sometimes to apply to a statue. 
Yet we must remember not only Capart’s theory 
that originally the soul was magically attached to 
the statue for the very purpose of preventing its 
reincarnating itself in the body,? but also his 
further remark that the ceremony of “opening 
the mouth,” performed essentially on the statue, 

1Cf. Weynants-Ronday, Les Statues vivantes, 
Bruxelles, 1926, esp. pp. 171-79. 

2 With assumed consequent danger to survivors. 
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ended by being performed on the mummy itself! 

The mourners, however, not the “‘statues,” are 
the author’s real concern; and she treats capably 
of their groupings, their types, their costumes, 
their associations, and the artistic evolution of 
their ‘orms in both relief and painting. Publica- 
tions of sources, etc., are as a rule duly mentioned. 
One omission noted was that of the Field Mu- 
seum mummy wrappings with selections from the 
Book of the Dead (mentioned on p. 104) by Miss 
Elizabeth Stefanski in AJSLZ. xlviii, 1931/32, 
pp. 45-50.4 The author has been somewhat care- 
less in correlation and citation of materials. Not 
until page 118 does she explain the Theban tomb 
wall designations used on pages 22 ff. Examples of 
errors are: 

Page 9 For figure of seated man read that of 
man with hand on mouth in writing 
of irtiw, which in turn should be 
irtjw, as on p. 131. 

For dr.t read dr.t. 

For Altaegyptische in n. 7 read altae- 
gyptischen. 

For Any in n. 9 read Ani. 

For Wiedeman read Wiedemann. 

For sculpture as the title of Ken read 
sculpteur. 

Reference to fig. 98 should be to fig. 
126. 

and 55 For khepes read khepesh (cf. 

pp. 48 and 86). 

For ‘; sign read hrw sign. 

For Anderson in n. 1 read Andersson. 

No tears are to be seen on face of 
woman mourning for Hori according 
to p. 60, supported by fig. 38. 

For S.A.B. in n. 1 read S.B.A. (So- 
ciety of Biblical Archaeology). 

For ;h-bird read tjw-bird (3 times). 

Of Figs. 154-58, said to show “pleu- 
reuses,”” the first three show men! 
In fact, figs. 155-56 show “deuil- 
lants”’ (mase.!) according to the 
“Table des figures”’ (p. 170). 


Mlle. Werbrouck has in any event presented us 
with a very useful collection of significant ma- 
terial, of which she has well exhibited the main 
facts. 

T. GrorGE ALLEN 
University or CuicaGo 


3J. Capart, Bulletin critique des religions de 
l' Egypte, 1906 et 1907, Paris et Bruxelles, 1909, 
p. 252. 

4No. 31493 bears the texts; No. 31492, to 
which alone the author refers, has vignettes only. 
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Tue Haverrorp Symposium ON ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND THE BIBLE, edited by Elihu Grant. Con- 
tributors, W. F. Albright, G. A. Barton, H. J. 
Cadbury, J. W. Flight, A. Goetze, T. J. Meek, 
J. A. Montgomery, J. A. Wilson, and E. Grant. 
Pp. 234. The American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 1938 ($2.00). 

This symposium is a collection of papers writ- 
ten by nine specialists on the present state of 
archaeological research in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Anatolia, and Arabia, to- 
gether with a paper on Old Testament studies, 
New Testament studies, and the History of 
Writing. The editor of the Symposium modestly 
contents himself with a supplement containing 
the cuneiform text, transliteration, and transla- 
tion of ten Babylonian business documents, the 
linguistic characteristics of which are those of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. 

Professors Albright, Montgomery, and Goetze 
treat their subjects as parts of the totality of their 
own work, carrying the discussion forward from 
the point of their last publications. Each of the 
other contributors presents a self-contained state- 
ment of the subject as it has developed during 
the last two decades, independent of their own 
writings. Both methods may be defended. De- 
spite a certain unevenness of treatment, all have 
discerned what is most significant in recent at- 
tainments of knowledge, and what are the im- 
portant problems the solution of which will en- 
gage the attention of scholars in the years to come. 
These two aspects of the subject have been 
brought to clear, brief, and forceful expression. 
The bibliographical notes which accompany each 
chapter are discriminating rather than complete, 
and may well prove to be of value equal to that of 
the essays themselves. 

Such a statement as the above can give no idea 
of the complexity of the evidence considered and 
the detailed knowledge upon which each chapter 
rests. It is beyond the competence of the reviewer 
to make pertinent criticism of the various fields 
represented or adequately to summarize the many 
points of a work which is at once comprehensive 
and condensed. Even in so brief a survey matters 
of cultural interest are not overlooked, as for ex- 
ample, the first evidence of value placed on gold, 
the origin of the Sumerian arch and buttressed 
walls, the first writing known. 


Professor Albright’s subordination of 


the 


history of archaeological research in Syro-Pales- 
tine to the setting forth of the problems which the 
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new facts raise is stimulating and sound. This 
chapter of only forty-five pages is clearly superior 
to his former work on The Archaeology of Palestine 
and the Bible (1932). 

In Prof. Barton’s valuable and comprehensive 
treatment of the Old Testament students will be 
especially interested in his commendation of Pro- 
fessor Bertholet’s proposed solution of ‘“‘the 
thorniest problem in the Old Testament ”’ —that of 
Ezekiel, and in his acceptance of Professor Tor- 
rey’s position on the unity of Isaiah 40-66. In re- 
gard to the historical value of the Pentateuch “‘ we 
are only beginning to realize what the elements 
for its solution are.” 

The papers on New Testament studies and 
Egyptian studies have this in common: they 
show that genuine progress in the last decades has 
been due to the testing of evidence, the maturing 
of opinions of many minds, and the general under- 
standing of the ancient world, rather than to 
spectacular archaeological discoveries. Professor 
effort to 
evaluate the inquiries and theories of recent 


Cadbury conceives his task as “an 


decades and to conjecture the direction in which 
opinions have been moving and are likely to 
move with respect to the major questions in the 
field.” His presentation is notable for the dis- 
crimination and the lucidity with which the 
setting of the problems is stated. : 

Hittite studies, involving cultural and ethnic 
problems, both of Asia and Europe, are discussed 
by Professor Goetze. It is especially gratifying 
that Hittite hieroglyphs have at last been de- 
ciphered —thanks to the efforts of various schol- 
ars. The language is said to be Indo-European in 
character. Professor Montgomery’s account of 
the scientific exploration of Arabia has more than 
academic interest at a time “when the Arab 
people are again coming into their own in the 
peninsula and its circuit.” 

The alphabetic discoveries of the last twenty 
years present a dramatic story. Witness the find- 
ing of the Serabit inscriptions on the Sinaitic 
peninsula, the Ras Shamra texts (ancient Ugarit), 
and the Lachish letters, to mention only three out 
of a list of twenty. Dr. Flight gives a well- 
balanced account of the principal theories of the 
origin of the alphabet, the languages of the in- 
scriptions, and their relation to the Bible. There 
are several chapters which in themselves make 
the book worth owning. Professor Meek’s survey 
of Mesopotamia, is such a chapter. 

In sponsoring this symposium Professor Grant 
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has honored Haverford College and made laymen 
and specialists his debtors. The fact that there are 
points with which a reader will take issue is 
inevitable, but it does not detract from the use- 
fulness of the book. Since archaeological material 
increases at a rapid rate and its coérdination in 
these various fields is beyond the grasp of a single 
scholar, we hope that new editions of this sym- 
posium may appear from time to time. 

M. I. Hussey 
Mr. Hotyoxe 


Tue Pottery or PALESTINE FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMEs TO THE END OF THE EARLY Bronze AGE 
(American Schools of Oriental Research. Pub- 
lications of the Jerusalem School, Archaeology: 
Vol. I), by G. Ernest Wright. Pp. ix + 106, 
tables 2, pls. 4, figs. in text 16. Ann Arbor, 
1937. $1.75. 

Mr. Wright’s study is concerned with “the 
ceramic chronology of Palestine from the time 
pottery first appears in the Neolithic Period until 
the end of EB (ca. 2200-2100 B.c.).”” One weak- 
ness, which the author himself frankly recognizes 
in his introduction, is that he has been able to 
handle very little of the pottery discussed and 
has, therefore, relied primarily upon form as a 
standard of comparison. That this does not at 
all invalidate his conclusions is evidenced by 
the fact that Dr. W. F. Albright, whose in- 
timate knowledge of Palestinian fabrics is un- 
surpassed, is in essential agreement with them 
throughout. 

Discussion of the Neolithic has wisely been re- 
stricted to a brief summary of the Jericho IX 
culture; it is in relation to the Chalcolithic that 
the author’s chief contribution is made. His ex- 
amination of the Ghassulian culture and correla- 
tion of it with that of the Wadi Ghazzeh sites and 
Gezer and with others of the “‘Lower Chalco- 
lithic” Period does much to clarify the long- 
standing confusion in regard to its proper posi- 
tion. He reviews the body of evidence and reaches 
the well reasoned conclusion that the Ghassulian 
is not an intrusive culture, as has often been 
maintained, but that it is a logical transitional 
development between the Neolithic and “‘ Upper 
Chalcolithic” cultures of Palestine. Its closest 
foreign connections are with the North rather 
than with the South, and its date lies within the 
earlier half of the fourth millennium. 

The chapter on the Early Bronze Age pottery 
is an elaboration of Mr. Wright’s earlier work in 
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this field (cf. BASOR. 63, pp. 12 f.). Briefly, he 
divides the ceramic history of the Early Bronze 
Age into four phases, the first of which is sub- 
divided into two. For each of these phases he 
presents the characteristic pottery types, cor- 
related deposits in Palestine and elsewhere (Syria 
and Egypt), and the evidence for fixed dating, 
using always the low chronology. The division of 
the material helps to clarify further the sequence 
and to close the gap previously felt between the 
Early and Middle Bronze Periods. 

In the ample footnotes and in an appendix on 
“History and Bibliography of EB Forms” one 
finds an exceptionally good series of references, 
while the two “Tables of Related Deposits” 
form a succinct summary of the whole paper. 
There are four plates of drawings of typical forms 
of EB I, I, III and IV. 

The volume is a photo-lithoprint reproduction 
of the author’s manuscript, an economical pres- 
entation which might be used more commonly for 
monographs of this type. The method limits the 
scope of illustration, of course, but where only 
known types are to be figured, drawings will serve 
to call them to mind; and it apparently does not 
permit of proofreading, although in the present 
instance these errors are minimal. Any means of 
lowering the cost and increasing the availability 
of archaeological publications deserves the benefit 
of trial. The present paper is the worthy first of a 
new series of publications of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 

ANN M. H. Euricu 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


MIssIONs EN CuyPRE, 1932-1935, by Claude F. A. 
Schaeffer. Pp. ix and 162, pls. XLI, figs. 55, 
map 1. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1936. 75 fr. 

In the frame of a récit de voyage Schaeffer de- 
scribes and discusses the more important relics of 
the Stone and Bronze Ages in Cyprus, and makes 
brief digressions into later periods. Though rapid- 
ly covering much ground, Missions en Chypre 
touches on several important problems and ad- 
vances Full evidence to 
support new views may be expected in the final 
publication of the sites of Vounous and Enkomi. 

The Late Stone Age in Cyprus is treated at 
some length. Schaeffer assigns the earliest clay 
pottery to the Eneolithic period, and calls only 
the pre-pottery culture strictly Neolithic. This 
should be compared with Dikaios’ attribution of 
the clay pottery of the lowest levels at Erimi to 


tentative solutions. 
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the Neolithic period (Report of the Dept. of Antiq., 
Cyprus, 1936). 

Chapter III is devoted to the Early Bronze 
Age necropolis at Vounous, where Schaeffer, 
digging in collaboration with the Cyprus Mu- 
seum, found much important material. The 
earliest Vounous finds, and inferentially the be- 
ginning of the Bronze Age, are assigned to 2500 
s.c. This is a half a millennium after Gjerstad’s 
date. Possibly the earliest Bronze Age is not rep- 
among Schaeffer’s finds. Chemical 
analysis of metal objects shows that true bronze 


resented 


was known, though copper was common for small 
objects. The exact chronological context of the 
bronze blade examined is not stated. 

The “‘Cypriote poniard”’ is often a lance-head. 
Schaeffer suspects the recent history of Cypriote 
examples supposedly found in Europe and Asia, 
and says that pieces certainly found at Troy, 
Ras Shamra, and other non-Cypriote sites, 
though related, are not identical with the Cypri- 
ote. 

Chapter VI is devoted to the full Late Bronze 
Age, specifically to Enkomi, where Schaeffer 
excavated several tombs and discovered impor- 
tant house remains. The pottery of the Late 
Bronze Age is discussed with special reference to 
the place of its manufacture. The Cypriote origin 
of the Base Ring Ware is wisely maintained. 
Schaeffer thinks that the L.H. III pottery of the 
fourteenth century was mainly imported, but 
that much of that of the thirteenth century was 
manufactured locally. Several arguments are 
presented in favor of the Cypriote origin of the 
thirteenth-century ware. A type of “‘Mycenaean”’ 
plate, common both in Cyprus and at Ras 
Shamra, is often found warped by misfiring in 
Cyprus, but never at Ras Shamra. The warped 
pieces are “‘seconds,” hardly worth exporting, 
and the manufacture of the type is thereby fixed 
in Cyprus. 

Inscriptions which are sometimes painted on 
““Mycenaean” pots are also used as proof of 
Cypriote origin. Most of these signs are said to be 
in the Cypriote syllabary of the Bronze Age. 
They are applied before baking, it is asserted, and 
are thus potters’ marks. Finally, they are com- 
mon in Cyprus and the Near East, but rare in 
Greece. Several objections may be raised to this 
nterpretation. In the first place the present 
scarcity of such dipinti in Greece is not con- 
clusive proof of non-Greek origin; more may be 
found at any time. The inscriptions are in many, 


and perhaps all, cases applied in a different paint 
from that of the decoration; unpublished exam- 
ples from Kourion were painted when the decora- 
tion was completely dry, perhaps already baked. 
The statement that most of the signs are in the 
Cypriote syllabary is technically accurate, but 
seven out of the fifteen types (there is some 
duplication in Schaeffer’s list of twenty-eight 
signs) are not yet known in other media in 
Cyprus; the remainder occur in Greece as well. 


The prevalence of these inscriptions on plates of 


probable Cypriote manufacture favors Schaeffer’s 
thesis, though a Kourion dipinto is on a fragment 
which was probably imported from Greece. In 
general, they occur on pots of inferior fabric and 
thirteenth-century date. 

An early part of the Enkomi necropolis was 
plundered and houses were built over it somewhat 
before the end of the Bronze Age. Previous in- 
vestigators encountered settlement remains, but 
assigned them to a much later date and destroyed 
them for the sake of the tombs beneath. Schaeffer 
cleared the greater part of a large and imposing 
house. Its construction is assigned on p. 84 to the 
twelfth century, but on p. 86 to the “Mycenaean 
period,” its last use to the twelfth. An important 
bronze hoard was found under a wall of this house. 
It is not stated whether it is a foundation deposit 
or whether it belongs to an earlier level. The 
twelfth-century date assigned to it might indi- 
cate the former. The date of these remains would 
be clearer if more attention were paid to stratifica- 
tion and ceramic finds. 
made in 
shaft graves and as reburials in earlier chamber 
tombs. Imported pottery is no longer found, but 
the ceramic traditions of the period of imported 
pottery are still preserved. The continuity of the 
Mycenaean tradition is also seen in gold “dia- 


Twelfth-century interments were 


dems”’ and in the decoration of stone pots. The 
period assigned to this “sub-Mycenaean”; (L.C. 
IIT) stage at Enkomi is long and late: 1150-1000 
B.c. The latest L.H. III pottery of the L.C. II 
period of Cyprus is not the latest of Greece, and a 
post-Trojan War date is not called for. The 
Kourion excavations 
1225-1150 B.c.! 

The age of the Cypriote copper mines is dis- 
cussed in Chapter VII. Schaeffer defends the 
view that the mines were worked during the 


indicate a date nearer 


Bronze Age. A priori probable, this is now proved 
1M. Schaeffer kindly informs me by letter that 
this earlier date is acceptable to him. 


| 
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by Miss Joan du Plat-Taylor’s discovery, in 
1938, of an early mining settlement at Apliki. 
Schaeffer argues convincingly for foundries at 
Enkomi, and says that the analysis of objects 
from Ras Shamra indicates that they were made 
of Cypriote copper. 

A few inaccuracies have escaped the list of 
errata on the last page. The word hydrie is used 
on p. 73 f. and on p. 79 for two distinct L.H. III 
shapes, neither of which is a proper hydria. Fig. 
36:17 is referred to on p. 73 for two different 
types. Not all the objects in the figures are 
numbered; the omissions include some objects 
referred to in the text. The plans are occasionally 
reproduced on too small a scale for clarity. For- 
tunately these are details which do not seriously 
mar an instructive and readable book. 

JOHN FRANKLIN DANIEL 
Kovurton Excavations, Cyprus. 


DIE KLASSISCHE Kunst GRIECHENLANDS, by 
Ludwig Curtius. Handbuch der Kunstwissen- 
schaft ed. A. E. Brinkmann. Die antike Kunst. 
Pp. 466, figs. in text 604, pls. 36, among them 
8 colored plates. Potsdam, Akademische Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1938. RM. 32. 


This magnificent volume has appeared in in- 


stallments since 1926, being a continuation of Die 
antike Kunst, i, 1918, which comprises Egyptian 
and Near Eastern Art by the same author. This 
is really Vol. i of “Ancient Art,” including as it 
does not only classical art, i.e. the art of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c., but also the overture 
to Greek art, Cretan-Mycenaean art, and Greek 
archaic art. The second part is already in progress, 
appearing in installments with the title, “Die 
Hellenistische und Roemische Kunst,” 1938, by 
W. Zschietzchmann. 

Curtius draws the main lines of the develop- 
ment with deep understanding for the character- 
istics of the different periods. He feels the essen- 
tials of each period and of each artistic trend. The 
text as well as the illustrations present the out- 
standing examples of each epoch and describe 
them in such a way that he makes the reader love 
and understand them. He sometimes compresses 
in a single sentence the solution of a much dis- 
cussed problem, while in other cases, he is danger- 
ously convincing by the brilliance of his style, 
though not always reliable in his assertions. His 
true love for all that is great and noble makes him 
the ideal interpreter of Greek art, for students of 
art as well as for art lovers who have not enough 
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background to find their own approach. For 
scholars he is always inspiring, even if not always 
convincing. Sometimes his style betrays the 
teacher. For example, p. 129: “‘If we turn to the 
Ionic temple, the entablature is one-sixth of the 
height of the column.” The entablature would 
have this height even if we did not turn to it. 

The older installments are not always au 
courant with results of the latest investigations. 
The Attic Kore of Lyons, reconstructed by Payne 
(Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, 
pp. 14 ff., pls. 22-23) with the help of Acropolis 
fragment 269, is still considered Ionic by the 
author (pp. 134 and 137). The Rampin head, com- 
bined by Payne (op. cit., pp. 6, 52, 67, pls. 11 
a-c, 124, 1; 183, 3-4) with the horse, Acropolis 
590, can no longer be placed side by side with the 
victory of Delos. 

I do not always agree with the dates of Cur- 
tius. The stele in New York, probably erected by 
the Alemaeonid, Megakles, is dated in 510-500 
(p. 151), while G. Richter (AntDenk. iv, text 
to pls. 19-20) dates it 550-540. I should like to 
suggest a date between these two extremes, the 
more so as we know from new epigraphical evi- 
dence, which will be published by Meritt, that the 
Alemaeonidae were back in Athens in 527-514 
B.c. Thus important work must be redated, and 
also reconstructed, as now the fragments are too 
far separated from each other, making the right 
arm of both figures too long. —We cannot date 
the “‘blond boy” in 470-460 (p. 168) since it was 
found in the Persian débris. The stele of Hegeso 
cannot be dated 410-400 (p. 233), as the terrace 
upon which it was erected was built only ca. 400 
B.c. The monumental tomb relief, Albani (fig. 
403), is contemporary with the Dexileos relief 
(fig. 482), dated by its inscription after 394/83, 
and thus cannot go back to 420. —The portrait of 
Euripides was set up by Lycurgus in the time of 
Alexander the Great ca. 340-330 and thus cannot 
be dated ca. 310 B.c. (p. 360, fig. 540). 

I also disagree with several interpretations of 
the monuments. I feel that the author adopts 
somewhat absurd theories, as, e.g., that of Wila- 
mowitz (SBA. 1925, p. 281), that the west pedi- 
ment of Olympia portrays the marriage feast of 
the Aktorides and the daughters of the king Dexa- 
menos of Elis (p. 217). I see no reason to depart 
from the statement of Pausanias that the sculp- 
tures represent the well known marriage of 
Peirithoés and the daughter of the king Kaineus 
of Thessaly. For the east frieze of the Parthenon 
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Curtius (p. 220) accepts the theory of Premerstein 
(AM. 38, 1913, pp. 29 ff. and JOAI. xv 1925, 
pp. 1 ff.). He sees in the central scene the be- 
ginning of the story: the peplos, woven by the 
four arrephoroi, is examined and handed out to the 
boy who will carry it in the procession and dedi- 
cate it in the Parthenon. The maidens in the east 
frieze begin to assemble for the procession. I think 
it is absolutely clear that the procession forms in 
the west, that the maidens have arrived and that 
the peplos has been brought by the first maidens 
marching empty-handed at the head of the pro- 
cession. The two small maidens in the center slab 
are the new arrephoroi, who come in with their 
weaving-baskets and chairs in order to stay for 
four years in the Parthenon, to be instructed by 
the priestess in the service of Athena and in the 
weaving of the next peplos. —-The two goddesses 
of the east pediment of the Parthenon, seated on 
caskets, cannot be the divine arrephoroi, Herse 
and Pandrosos (p. 222), for only gods can be 
present on Olympos at the birth of Athena. 
For this reason the old identification of the three 
goddesses on the other side of this pediment as 
the Horai has long been discarded and ought not 
to be brought to life again. The right interpreta- 
tion is probably: Aphrodite, Dione and Hestia. — 
The goddess on the Ludovisi “‘throne”’ is not 
Kore (p. 309), but Aphrodite, for she comes out of 
the sea, according to the story of her birth in the 
Homeric hymn, not out of the soil.—The gro- 
tesque explanation of the column of Ephesos (p. 
348, pl. XXXI) by Engelmann (AZ. 1879, p. 
114) as the story of King Phineus and the har- 
pies, after which Hermes looks upward, while a 
son of Boreas with big wings looks downwards, 
ought to have been long since fergotten in favor 
of the obvious explanation of Robert: Thanatos 
has brought Alkestis down to Hades; Hermes will 
bring her up to the light again. —The girl with 
the round young face and the mitra in the paint- 
ing with Achilles among the daughters of Ly- 
komedes (p. 366, fig. 550) is not a “‘nurse,” but 
one of these daughters.—The nude woman on 
the mirror-case, who makes Eros shoot in a defi- 
nite direction, must be Aphrodite, not a courtesan 
(p. 871, fig. 557). 

In many cases it is difficult to refute Curtius, 
and therefore I should like to ask questions. Why 
is the lovely walking or running girl (Acropolis 
159; Schrader, Archaische Marmorskulpturen, fig. 
42; Payne op. cit., pl. 123, 1-2) described as mov- 
ing her body forward as if drunk (p. 158, fig. 
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290)? — Why is the statue of Themistokles stand- 
ing as a background to the seated Berlin goddess 
(p. 167)? She was found in Tarentum; the style is 
decidedly Ionian, and the place of manufacture 
was probably Southern Italy (cf. Ashmole, 
“Greek Sculpture in Sicily and Southern Italy,” 
in Proceedings of the British Academy 1934, p. 
119). — Why is the Apollo of the west pediment at 
Olympia, with his grandiose gesture and majestic 
head of Aeschylean character, a “‘weak creation” 
(p. 272)? —Why is the bronze statuette of Alex- 
ander with the lance, in the Louvre, by Leochares 
rather than by Lysippus, for whom the motive 
and the style are attested (p. 363, fig. 540)? — 
Why should the leaning satyr in the style of 
Praxiteles be a work of Bryaxis (p. 380)? — Why is 
the Apollino in Florence by Timotheos (p. 377 
f. and 406, fig. 568)? He seems to me to be a 
Hellenistic version of the Apollo ‘‘Lykeios” by 
Praxiteles. —Why is the seated Hermes in Naples 
a boy (p. 388, fig. 598)? He looks grown up 
to me. 


When Curtius errs, however, he errs with grace 


and charm, and these minor errors or absurdities 
need not detract from the value of the book. 
There are such excellent chapters as the one on 
“idea and nature” (‘Gestalt und Natur,” pp. 
175 ff.), where form and content of the different 
periods are examined in an ingenious way. The: 
author shows how irrationalism and abstraction 
are only gradually replaced by a sensuous feeling 
for beauty. He emphasizes the heroic tenor of 
Greek art, religion being one of its main sources 
and reverence one of its main characteristics. 
The last pages (437 ff.) are also among the best in- 
troductions to the spirit of Greek Art, which has 
made the greatest gift to the world by its realiza- 
tion of beauty. The perfect man is the ideal and 
the purpose of Greek art. This classical ideal ends 
with Alexander and therefore Curtius closes there 
too. 

Unfortunately, the task of continuing “ Ancient 
Art” has been left in incapable hands. The peculiar 
style of Curtius, which may strike some readers 
as somewhat manneristic, appears clear and sim- 
ple when compared with the ridiculous imitation 
of it to be found in the first part of the new vol- 
ume. It suffices to mention p. 56: the lifted right 
arm of Laokoon, known to every serious scholar 
as a wrong restoration, is described as the culmin- 
ation of the whole composition. 

MarGARETE BIEBER 

CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 
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Die TonpDACHER DER AKROpOLIs: II STIRNZIEGEL, 
by E. Buschor. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1933. Pp. 80, 95 figs. in text, 10 pls. 
RM. 60. 

The first part (I, Simen) of this definitive 
publication of the architectural roof terracottas 
of the Athenian Acropolis has been reviewed in 
this JouRNAL (xxxvii, 1933, pp. 174-175). The 
final part (II Stirnziegel) includes the decorative 
members other than the twenty-six types of 
simas previously discussed, namely, eaves tiles 
(thirty types), eaves antefixes (thirty-three 
types), and ridge antefixes (eight types). This 
publication of ninety-seven types of decorative 
members (apart from three isolated lion heads 
and a few fragments possibly of acroteria) is the 
fruit of intensive examination of 510 pieces (any 
group of several fragments cemented together 
being counted as a single piece) in the Acropolis 
Museum and its storerooms, or scattered about 
the Acropolis itself, together with additional ma- 
terial preserved in the Louvre and the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. It is inevitable that the number of 
pieces, and possibly even of types, will increase 
through chance discoveries; two such additional 
fragments, in fact, are appended to this very 
work (p. 80), and the reviewer found the top of 
an antefix of type XI while excavating on the west 
slope below the Propylaea in 1928. Other pieces 
may be expected to come from the excavations 
on the north slope of the Acropolis and in the 
Agora. More fragments, again, will undoubtedly 
be observed in other Museum collections; for 
instance, two antefixes in Boston (of types XI 
and XII) and a ridge antefix in Heidelberg (of 
type II) were overlooked by Buschor. 

A curious feature of Buschor’s monograph is the 
failure to make any use of Mrs. Van Buren’s 
Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic Period 
(London, 1926), except when referring to Corinth 
or Halai (i, pp. 16, 24) or to the Argive Heraeum 
(ii, p. 35), or in noting an error in her Athenian 
series (ii, p. 1). It must be admitted that her book 
is difficult to employ: her nomenclature is uncer- 
tain (e.g., “raking cornice”’ used for raking simas, 
and “lateral simai”’ for eaves tiles); her attributed 
dates are not always reliable (e.g., antefix IT as- 
signed by her to the fifth century, p. 104, no. 33; 
p. 153, no. 43, and by Buschor to the late seventh 
century); her measurements are sometimes con- 
fusing (e.g., a small piece of antefix IX is accom- 
panied by dimensions of ten times the proper 
size and so is misinterpreted as part of a large 
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Gorgon pediment, p. 183, no. 1); the identities of 
the fragments in her catalogue are often difficult 
to establish (the reviewer spent many weary 


hours forming a concordance with Buschor’s 
series); and the vague photographs are sometimes 
of little assistance. It happens, nevertheless, that 
Mrs. Van Buren’s book contains many observa- 
tions of value, and also lists earlier publications 
and scattered fragments which were ignored by 
Buschor (e.g., fragments in Boston: p. 146, no. 
9, p. 157, no. 62; and in Heidelberg: p. 165, no. 
28). In fact, while Buschor’s prefaces and notes in 
the text would suggest that only twenty-nine of 
his ninety-seven types were known before his 
publication —i.e. eleven simas (I, IV, V, VI, X, 
XII, XIII, XVII, XXI, XXIII, XXV), nine 
eaves tiles (IV, X, XII, XIV, XVI, XVIII, 
XXIV, XXVI, XXVII), eight eaves antefixes 
(II, IX, XI, XII, XIII, XXI, XXIV, XXVIT) 
and one ridge antefix (II) — yet it is apparent that 
Mrs. Van Buren had already listed, and sometimes 
even illustrated, at least twenty-three additional 
types: seven simas (II, III, XI, XV, XVI, XIX, 
XXII), nine eaves tiles (II, III, V, VIII, IX, XI, 
XII, XVII, XXVIII), six eaves antefixes (I, III, 
IV, VIII, X, XIV) and one ridge antefix (I). 
This lack of complete documentation, however, 
is only a minor defect in Buschor’s publication; 
for the detailed study of the technique, profiles, 
and patterns, his work takes its place as the in- 
dispensable source, and as the basis upon which 
future investigators must hope to build. 

As noted in my review of the earlier portion, 
Buschor so arranges the simas that they fall into 
five chronological groups according to technique, 
profile, and pattern: (A) I-VI, (B) VII-IX, (C) 
X-XXIII, (D) XXIV-XXV, and (E) XXVI. So 
he now groups the eaves tiles according to tech- 
nique, black-figure (II—X, and probably also J), 
red-figure (XI-XXI), paint (X, 
XXIV-XXIX), and absence of decoration 
(XXII-XXIII, XXX); and also according to 
pattern, the nosing decorated with the single 
guilloche (II-VI, VIII—X, and presumably also I 
and VII), the maeander (X-XII, XXI, XXIV- 
XXIX, and probably also XX), the laurel band 
(XIII-XIV), the double guilloche (XV—XIX), 
and the absence of decoration (XXII-XXIII, 
XXX). The eaves antefixes are most easily classi- 
fied according to technique: black-figure in relief 
(I-XI), red-figure on flat surfaces (XII-XVIII, 
XXI-XXID), late relief (XXIV-XXXIII), and 
absence of decoration (XIX-XX and perhaps 


superposed 
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XXIII). The ridge antefixes fall into two classes: 
black-figure (I) and red-figure (II—VIII). 

Buschor appends to his catalogue a summary of 
the possible combinations of the various classes 
of terracottas, thus reconstituting a minimum of 
forty roofs which he attempts to arrange in 
chronological order (pp. 70-73). Thirteen or 
fourteen of these must stylistically or strati- 
graphically (e.g., pieces of roofs 9 and 10 found in 
Persian débris) antedate the Persian Wars, while 
twenty-six or twenty-seven are later, eleven of 
them in fact so late and poor as to be of no inter- 
est whatever. A word should be said here with re- 
gard to the importance of the Persian destruction 
in 480 B.c. as a line of demarcation. In a recent 
review of the work in question, Rumpf (Gnomon 
1939, pp. 151-152) claims with somewhat tenuous 
arguments that roof 10 is stylistically no earlier 
than the 470’s and so disputes —certainly wrongly 
—the stratigraphic evidence. Pieces were cer- 
tainly discovered in the Persian débris (Ross, 
Arch. Aufs. i, pp. 102, 105-106, 109-110, 139; 
Diérpfeld, AM. 1902, p. 388; Buschor, op. cit. 
i, p. 24, ii, p. 74; Dinsmoor, AJA. 1934, p. 437; 
Kolbe, JdI. 1936, pp. 49-50, though asserting 
that it is a question of roofs 10, 12 and 13, for the 
two latter of which Ross gives no authority); and 
even if this were disputed, the fact that pieces 
were also found in the filling behind the elbow of 
retaining wall southwest of the Parthenon, erected 
simultaneously with the Kimonian south wall 
just after 469 B.c. (AJA. 1934, p. 437), would be 
difficult to explain if they were not painted until 
the 470’s. We may return in general, I believe, to 
Buschor’s system of dating. 

Buschor’s chronological system meets an incon- 
sistency, however, in his treatment of roof 16. 
Pointing out that a few eaves tiles of type X (five 
pieces out of twenty-three) were repainted in a 
style characteristic of the late fifth or fourth 
centuries, he argues that no roof erected before 
the Persian destruction of 480 B.c. could have 
survived to receive later decoration; hence he 
adopts this as the terminus post quem. Since, on 
the other hand, the original decoration of the 
tiles of type X is of the archaic period, he assigns 
them to the earliest possible moment after 480, 
namely, the rebuilding of 479 B.c. Again, since 
the joints of the accompanying simas (type IX) 
are inscribed with numbers as high as © on each 
slope, requiring at least eight pieces on each slope 
and a minimum facade width of 9 m. (Buschor 
calculates 12 m.), while the antefixes (type XI) 


belong to thirty-nine different examples (including 
that in Boston) and so imply a structure of con- 
siderable length, Buschor assigns this roof to the 
rebuilt cella of the Peisistratid temple of Athena. 
Because of the possibility that a lost piece of sima 
(Eq. 1837, Oct., no. 8) with a slightly different 
decoration belongs to the opposite gable of the 
same building, he takes it as evidence that the 
cella was rebuilt in 479 B.c. for its complete 
length, and not (as Curtius, White, and the re- 
viewer had urged) for its western half only. On 
the other hand, since only a portion of the eaves 
tiles show late repainting, Buschor argues that 
only the western half was restored after a fire in 
406 B.c., the eastern half being demolished in 
order to clear the space before the Caryatid 
Porch. This is a very attractive interpretation, 
but, unfortunately, is incapable of tangible proof. 
Rumpf, in the above-mentioned review (I. c¢., p. 
154), objects on the ground that the fire of 406 
B.C. was not on the Acropolis at all, but rather in a 
temple of Athena Medeousa somewhere in the 
lower city (JdI. 1936, pp. 65-71). But in advanc- 
ing this argument Rumpf has failed to note that 
the Carpathian decree in question (JG. xii 1, 
977) specifies that a replica of the decree was to 
be set up on the Acropolis (@u mdAe1; cf. my dis- 
cussion of this term, AJA. 1932, pp. 155-160), 
leaving no doubt that the temple of Athena’ 
Medeousa was here as well. On the other hand, 
there is a minor problem as to the exact date of 
the fire, 406 or 377 B.c. (AJA. 1932, pp. 160-172), 
though, as Buschor admits, the character of the 
repainting would be suitable for either date. And 
the presumed existence of two gables is by no 
means incompatible with my assumption that 
only the western half of the temple was rebuilt in 
479 B.c.; the roof must have had two ends in any 
Thus Buschor’s attribution would seem 
acceptable, but for the fact that all the members 
of roof 16 seem more archaic than the date 479 
B.c.; Buschor himself regards them as belated or 
conservative survivals of the archaic treatment. 
I am inclined to think that the pieces belong to 
some unknown pre-Persian building, of which a 
few portions were long afterwards employed as 
second-hand material. 


case. 


This brings us to the concluding section of 
Buschor’s monograph (“Topographisches,” pp. 
74-78), an attempt to distribute the forty roofs 
among the various buildings known or conjectured 
from monumental remains or literary references. 
It must be confessed, however, that most of these 
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attributions are highly speculative. Of the pre- 
Persian buildings, for instance, the most impor- 
tant had marble roofs. In order to utilize the pre- 
Persian terracotta roofs, therefore, Buschor argues 
for a primitive temple antedating the “Old Tem- 
ple of Athena,” another antedating the Older 
Parthenon (i.e. the ‘“‘Urparthenon’’), a dwelling 
for the priestess and arrephoroi (with one re- 
newal), a temple of Artemis Brauronia (with one 
renewal), a temple of Pandrosos (also with one 
renewal), three treasuries, an ergasterion, the 
cistern enclosure, the outer Propylon, and an 
inner Propylon at the middle of the Acropolis, as 
well as other structures on the slopes. Even if we 
admit that some or most of these buildings ex- 
isted, yet the attributions of definite terracottas 
are purely hypothetical. It seems most improba- 
ble that the temple of Artemis Brauronia, to 
which roof 10 is assigned, would have been larger 
than the cella of the Peisistratid temple of 
Athena; and it is practically impossible that the 
unfinished marble Propylon should have had its 
flanks, imbedded between two arms of the lofty 
Pelasgian wall, elaborately treated with the ter- 
racottas of roof 13. Similarly, among the post- 
Persian buildings, we may agree that restorations 
of the cella of the Peisistratid temple, of the 
Propylon, of temples of Pandrosos and Artemis, 
and the erection of the northwest building, of the 
“*stoa”’ against the north wall, of its successor at a 
higher level, two or three ergasteria (for the Par- 
thenon, Propylaea, and Erechtheum), later tem- 
ples of Pandrosos and Artemis, the stoae of 
Artemis Brauronia and the Chalkotheke, as well 
as building and rebuilding on the Acropolis 
slopes, would account for most of the post- 
Persian terracottas. But again the specific at- 
tributions are largely hypothetical. The doubtful 
connection of roof 16/29 with the cella of the 
Peisistratid temple of Athena has been discussed 
above; the eaves tiles XI and XII (constituting 
roofs 14 and 15) certainly did not crown the 
Acropolis walls, which had stone parapets and 
presumably stone copings; roof 20 is hardly to be 
assigned to the renovated Propylon merely on 
the ground that its sima (XVII) appears to be a 
later version of sima XIII (of roof 13, which, as 
noted above, could hardly have belonged to this 
building). Only in the case of the peculiar pieces 
forming unusual angles in plan (sima XXII, 
eaves tiles XII and XXI, and ridge antefix VIII, 
of roofs 15 and 28) do we have a clue suggesting a 
connection with the foundations erected obliquely 
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against the Kimonian south wall, the Brauronion 
and the Chalkotheke. 

For the careful description, analysis, and com- 
bination of the existing material we are greatly 
indebted to Buschor. And if many of his historical 
and topographical conclusions seem inacceptable, 
this fact must be attributed chiefly to the diffi- 
culties under which he has labored, particularly 
the almost complete lack of recorded provenance 
for the hundreds of fragments accumulated at ran- 
dom during an entire century. We may hope that 
the careful records of the American excavations 
on the north slope of the Acropolis and in the 
Agora will remedy some of these deficiencies. 

Witu1aM Bett DinsmMoor 
UNIVERSITY 


Tue Ape 1n Antiquity, by William Coffman 
McDermott. Pp. xi + 338, pls. X. The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 
No. 27. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1938. $5.00. 

The author has hunted all kinds of apes, in- 
cluding baboons and monkeys, wherever he could 
find adequate illustrations of ancient artistic 
representations, and he has tracked apes through 
references in Greek and Latin literature. From his 
quest he has returned with many pieces of evi- 
dence, which he admits are largely difficult, and 
partly almost impossible, to systematize. As he 
opens his account with several historical chapters, 
he considers both chronology and geography in 
organizing his material. Later, as he examines the 
various characteristics of apes, and representa- 
tions and interpretations made of them, he lacks 
comparable guides through the miscellaneous 
array of evidence. He has found that apes were 
studied by biologists, that apes served as pets, 
that apes represented evil, that they were often 
compared with man, and that very often they 
were simply amusing or interesting in themselves. 
In large part the evidence is not startling, but it is 
thoroughly treated. The second half of the book 
is devoted to a catalogue of objects of art— 
mostly Greek or Roman -—portraying apes. The 
book as a whole embodies the first detailed survey 
of the ape in ancient literature and art. 

In examining the historical aspects of the sub- 
ject in the first quarter of the book, the author 
traces the spread of apes and of man’s knowledge 
of them, and he thereby demonstrates certain 
connections between different regions of the an- 
cient world. Apes in antiquity were native to 
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Ethiopia, to the Barbary Coast, and to India. 
They gradually became known in Egypt, in Meso- 
potamia, and on the eastern and northern sides of 
the Mediterranean. From Ethiopia apes were 
brought into Egypt even before the dynastic 
period. Via Egypt knowledge of Ethiopian apes 
spread into Mesopotamia by the early part of the 
third millennium B.c., and along the eastern 
Mediterranean and to some extent into the 
\egean before the end of the Bronze Age. 

Beginning in the eighth century B.c., with the 
penetration of considerable Oriental and Egyp- 
tian influence, artistic representations of apes 
were comparatively frequent in the Greek world. 
Among the apes known by mainland and eastern 
Greeks, Ethiopian types continued to predomi- 
nate, though others came in, too, in the classical 
and late periods. As the cited evidence shows, 
traces of apes from India appeared in Mesopo- 
tamia and in Mediterranean lands at a relatively 
late date. Some information about Indian apes 
was possessed by Greeks of the classical period, 
but most of our literary and material evidence of 
them is of Hellenistic times or later. India was 
never comparable to Egypt as a source of influ- 
ence upon the Mediterranean world. The Bar- 
bary Coast was the native habitat of the apes that 
were represented frequently in Etruscan art, and 
that became generally known in Italy and among 
western Greeks. The later introduction of certain 
other types into Italy was a result of Hellenistic- 
Egyptian influence. 

A wide range of facts and of fancies is covered 
in the miscellaneous chapters which constitute the 
second quarter of the book. In the main, these 
chapters summarize the evidence from literature 
and art on the physical characteristics and the 
temperamental peculiarities of apes, and on the 
various meanings attached to them. It is also 
proved that seldom in literature or in the fine arts 
did the artist have the detailed knowledge or 
the inclination to make a completely accurate 
representation of one of these animals. However, 
the author of this book examines the evidence 
conscientiously, and incidentally treats innumer- 
ble minutiae. 

The second half of the book is a catalogue 
raisonné of more than six hundred representations 
of apes in art, in the form of figurines, plastic 
vases, vase-paintings, relief sculpture, paintings, 
and mosaics. These are mostly of Greek or of 
Roman times; objects of other periods are men- 
tioned in the footnotes of the first chapters of the 
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text. The bibiucgraphy for many of the catalogued 
items is extensive, but there is a consistent lack 
of references to the first half of the book. In the 
case of important items there is likely to be a 
good, brief summary of the sources, often with 
helpful criticism. The index of the present loca- 
tion of catalogued items is indispensable. Sixteen 
objects are illustrated on the plates at the end of 
the book. 

Here and there in the book inherent difficulties 
in organizing the evidence become apparent. An 
introductory treatment of nomenclature and 
classification might have proved helpful. The 
preface is not an adequate introduction to the 
subject. At certain points in the text additional or 
more exact chronological information would have 
been useful. In general, the author’s care in 
evaluating theories and in avoiding conclusions 
that are too broad is commendable. 

Though the author of this publication is in- 
terested mainly in the classical civilizations of 
Greece and of Rome, he has given fair considera- 


tion to many absorbing questions about connec- 
tions with other regions and other eras. It is to 
his credit that he has collected so much of the 
published material on apes, and that from this 
nearly amorphous mass he has critically sepa- 


rated —and put together —many things that are 
interesting and important. 

JEROME SPERLING 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE CoINAGE OF THE EASTERN SELEUCID Mints, 
FROM SELEuCus I to Antiocuus III, by Ed- 
ward T. Newell. Numismatic Studies, No. I, 
1938. Pp. 307, map, pls. lvi. American Numis- 
matic Society. New York. $6.00. 

To understand this work fully it must be borne in 
mind that it is part of a larger enterprise — one sec- 
tion, as it were, of Chapter II of a continued story, 
Chapter I of which has not yet appeared. Chapter 
I concerns the money of Alexander the Great, 
the immense mass of which was attacked with 
splendid courage by Ludwig Miiller in 1855. His 
book (Numismatique d’ Alexandre le Grand) is the 
basis for all subsequent essays in the classification 
of that appallingly abundant coinage, but new 
principles as well as new facts have been learned 
since he wrote, and the time is ripe for a general 
revision of his arrangement. As long ago as 1911 
Mr. Newell began to devote himself to that prob- 
lem, and in a series of articles in the American 
Journal of Numismatics for 1911 and 1912 (“Re- 
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attribution of certain Tetradrachms of Alexander 
the Great’’) he discussed a number of mints, 
particularly those of Pella and Babylon in the 
light of the great hoard found at Demanhur in 
1905 (further revised by him in NNM. 1923). In 
1916 he published a monograph on The Dated 
Alexander Coinage of Sidon and Ake, in NNM. 21 
and 39, he analyzed Alexander Hoards from 
Andritsena and Olympia and in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1915, he discussed the Alexandrine 
issues of Cyprus. But it is evident that many 
problems will not yield to a frontal attack and 
that the only way to isolate and study certain of 
Alexander’s mints is to see what happened to 
them after his time. Therefore Mr. Newell began 
an encircling movement to take the conqueror in 
the rear. In 1926 he published The Coinages of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes; the volume under review is 
to be followed by a parallel treatment of the 
Western Seleucid Mints (for which he has already 
produced three preliminary studies: ‘‘ The Seleucid 
Mint of Antioch” in AJN. 1917; “The First 
Seleucid Coinage of Tyre,” NNM. 10; and “The 
Pergamene Mint under Philetaerus,” NNM. 76), 
after which a study first of Lysimachus and then 
of Philip III will lead to the main objective. 

This general plan of campaign explains why the 
present work goes no later than Antiochus III and 
why the emphasis is clearly on the earliest issues 
of the various mints. Once these Seleucid mints 
are definitely placed, they have made their con- 
tribution to the study of Alexander either by 
providing a continuing series connected with the 
Alexandrine issues, as at Susa, or by isolating a 
series which can have had no Alexandrine prede- 
cessor, as at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris. The later fates 
of the Seleucid mints are interesting and impor- 
tant, but they are not essential to Mr. Newell’s 
main purpose, which would be indefinitely de- 
layed if he paused to follow each coinage to the 
bitter end. 

Of the six main eastern mints, five may be con- 
sidered definitely located: for Seleucig-on-the- 
Tigris and Susa we have the conclusive testimony 
of the excavations; Ecbatana was recognized by 
Percy Gardner from study of the pieces in the 
British Museum; in the case of Bactra, besides the 
evidence of style and provenance there is the final 
proof from the continuance of the series into that 
of the Bactrian kings; and for Persepolis we have 
a similar connection with imitations made in the 
ancient Gedrosia and, in addition, the presence 
of one Seleucid tetradrachm in a hoard of tetra- 
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drachms of the succeeding kings of Persis, found 
on the spot. In the case of the sixth mint, however, 
it is as yet impossible to say whether it was 
Hecatompylos in Parthia or Artacoana in Aria. 
We may well have to wait for excavation to de- 
cide. This is the kind of uncertainty which is due 
to insufficient evidence and can only be acknowl- 
edged and deplored because no ingenuity will 
dispel it. Stubborn little groups like Nos. 502-515 
from Ecbatana(?) (discussed on pp. 183-185 and 
again on p. 254), which will not fit comfortably 
anywhere, and the twenty types attributed to 
Uncertain Mints are reminders that there are 
inevitable limits to the systematic treatment of 
ancient material which, unhappily, was not al- 
ways systematically produced. The reader will 
certainly feel that logic has done all that it can. 
In a period for which information is so scanty 
as the Seleucid there is a reassuring objectivity 
about the coins, of which the pictures on the plates 
give an air of much greater dependability than the 
fragments of ancient authors or the conjectures of 
modern ones. Unfortunately the subjective ele- 
ment does enter. Questions of style are, in the end, 
questions of judgment. Questions of dating are 
likely to depend on nothing more solid than prob- 
ability. Mr. Newell, however, is an authority 
whose judgment is a very safe guide, and whose 
probabilities are not likely to evaporate. There- 
fore, when he deduces from the coins that Seleucia 
was founded before 305 (p. 10), or that Persis won 
its independence later than 300 but before 250 
(p. 160), we may feel satisfied that numismatics 
as a science must be credited with adding to the 
reliable history of the Near East in the Hellenistic 
Period. 
ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE STOICHEDON STYLE IN GREEK INSCRIPTIONS, 
by R. P. Austin. Pp. xii+130, pls. 14. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1938. $3.50. 
Austin has presented the first systematic treat- 

ment of the development of the stoichedon style 

in Greek inscriptions. In a thorough exposition of 
his subject, he theorizes concerning the initiation 
of this particular method of engraving in the sixth 
century B.c., classifies in detail its sporadic de- 
velopment throughout all Greece with its subse- 
quent abandonment, and draws some important 
conclusions concerning the technique employed 
by the stone-cutter in the inscribing of stoichedon 
texts. Austin considers the dedication of Aeakes 
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in Samos (pp. 13-15) and the epitaph of Phrasi- 
kleia in Attica (pp. 10-13), both dated in the 
second half of the sixth century, as the earliest 
extant inscriptions which preserve a stoichedon 
sequence. After the abandonment of the bou- 
strophedon order, in which the stone-masons had 
sought for the alignment of the vertical strokes, 
aesthetic reasons prompted the adoption of this 
new method. The stoichedon style did not obtain 
common acceptance except within the orbit of 
Athenian influence, finding a considerable vogue 
in Delphi and Delos. In Attica the style was the 
recognized medium for all public decrees until the 
third century: it then decreased in use until its 
virtual abandonment about 229 B.c. (see Dow, 
Prytaneis, pp. 30 and 70). 

Discussion of individual monuments forms the 
great bulk of the volume, and much attention is 
paid to the stone-masons’ technique, although the 
author appears to be on less certain ground here. 
One of the main contributions of the work, how- 
ever, lies in the suggestion to the publishers of new 
stoichedon texts to record the chequer unit as a 
part of the identity of the inscription. Austin 
gives a table of vertical and horizontal measure- 
ments of the chequer for 130 Attic inscriptions 
(pp. 33-36), which should be of assistance to 
epigraphists in applying a formal test in the 
identification of new fragments of these stoichedon 
texts. 

On page 54, Austin advances the theory that 
IG. ii, 479 and 480, apparently being copies of 
the same decree, were erected, the one by the 
individual honored, the other by the state. The 
one supposedly paid for by the individual, a man 
from Heraklea, contains the publication formula: 
els thy dvaypaghyv Sotavi—P Spayuds. Ac- 
cording to Austin’s interpretation, the 50 drach- 
mai and the &évaypagr are to be referred not to 
the stele of which JG. ii?, 479 is a part, but to the 
official copy, JG. ii?, 480; the unofficial copy, of 
Hymettian marble, was inscribed at a cheaper 
price. The extension of this theory to all Attic 
inscriptions would prevent any satisfactory con- 
clusions concerning the cost of erecting stelae. 
Austin posits the general rule that where there 
are two copies of the same text only one is the 
official copy. But in the case of the two copies of 
the decree concerning the reorganization of the 
board of tamiai (JG. ii?, 216, 217) and of the 
duplicate copies of the treaties between Athens 
and Chios (JG. ii?, 34, 35) and between Athens 
and Chalkis (IG. ii?, 44; Hesperia vii, p. 626), all 
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erected on the Akropolis and two of the pairs 
being engraved by identical stone-masons, it can- 
not be definitely established that any party other 
than the state underwent the expense of the 
second copy. The irregularities in the editio 
minor’s restorations of JG. i*, 28 and ii?, 589, to 
which Austin objects on page 42, may be resolved 
in part. In the case of JG. i*, 28, the readings in 
line 4 do not agree with those of earlier transcrip- 
tions or, in fact, of the stone itself. Before the 
word towtov, the letters ata are clearly visible 
(cf. IG. i, supplement, p. 8, no. 22d). The text 
must be changed to [tlixlat& tovTov 
*ASéveot trpds—]. This gives a stoichedon 33 
line. In line 7, the form d&troxteiver might be 
substituted for the shorter form. The fragment 
IG. ii?, 589 is known only from a copy made by 
Wilhelm, and no designation of its location has 
been given. The difficulties of restoration are 
resolved most easily by dating the inscription 
sufficiently early in the fourth century to permit 
the writing of o for ov and the normal restoration 
of tov Tapiav TS in line 5. 

Austin’s declaration (p. 27) that examples of 
the incised chequer do not occur in Attic inscrip- 
tions may be modified if we are to accept the state- 
ment of Lauffer (AM. Ixii, 1937, p. 101) that 


E.M. 5529 preserves these rectangular squares. 


Lauffer’s E.M. fragment has already been pub-’ 
lished as JG. i?, 717. In a note on page 64, Austin 
challenges the designation by Hiller (cf. also Tod, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, no. 60) of IG. i?, 397 
as a stoichedon inscription; with the exception of 
the first and last letters of line 1 the alignment is 
certainly stoichedon, and by the criterion which 
Austin elsewhere applies it should be so labeled. 
At any rate, the stone represents an early example 
of symmetrical arrangement, an aesthetic ap- 
preciation of which was a large factor in the in- 
scribing of stoichedon texts. On page 65 the 
statement that the later entries in the Athenian 
casualty-list, JG. i?, 943, are by a different hand, 
is incorrect. The stone-mason left space for most 
of these entries and, presumably after the stele 
was erected, inserted them and the epigram below 
the list. If Austin is correct in his formulation of 
the main rule of syllabic division of Attic texts — 
to divide before a single consonant (pp. 48-49) — 
the suggestion on page 57 that Eup’, preceded 
by six letters, may be restored at the end of line 3 
of SEG. v, 22 seems improbable. If syllabic divi- 
sion was not observed, it is hazardous to suggest 
that there was an uninscribed letter space in a 
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stoichedon text which does not demonstrably 
contain one elsewhere. 
The most painstaking editorship is evident, and 
an index of inscriptions is appended. 
W. K. PritcHett 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED StuDY 


INSTITUTIONS DES S£LEUCIDES by FE. Bikerman 
(Haut-Commissariat de la République Francaise 
en Syrie et au Liban, Service des Antiquités, 
Bibliothéque Archéologique et Historique, Tome 
xxvi). Pp. 268. Paris, Librairie Orientaliste Paul 
Geuthner. 1938. 120 fr. 

Est quaedam et nesciendi ars et scientia, as Dr. 
Bikerman has more recently reminded us (REA. lx, 
1938, p. 378), and this is a salutary attitude with 
which to approach the present study. The remains 
which tradition has preserved of the Seleucid 
empire, the most extensive and in some ways the 
most important of the Hellenistic states, are 
pitiably meager. Little enough is known of its 
political history, but of its constitution still less. 
The sources are quite inadequate. The most 
reliable information comes from _ inscriptions, 
but these are not numerous. The Books of the 
Maccabees throw some light upon one period and 
one area. Polybius (plus Livy) is more objective 
but less interested in institutions, and [ater 
sources must be used with some caution, es- 
pecially as correct conclusions in the constitu- 
tional field depend upon accurate terminology. 
The difficulties of the investigation are further 
enhanced by its complexity. The arche of the 
Seleucids included more disparate elements than 
even its Persian predecessor, and it had neither 
the desire nor the occasion to bridge its relations 
with them into one system. The full administra- 
tive picture, if we had it —the court, the army, 
the treasury, the more or less dependent cities, 
tribes, and temple states, and the royal domain — 
would be an elaborate one, varying from place to 
place and from period to period. On the basis of 
our evidence, only the barest outlines may be 
made out, and great self-restraint as well as great 
acumen is required of the investigator if he would 
avoid the peril of generalization. Of this danger 
the author is fully conscious, even if, at times, 
his caution is less prominent than his vast learning. 
The book is a brilliant piece of research, and its 
exhaustive array of evidence and its generally 
sound conclusions will give it great authority. 

The most satisfactory chapters are those on the 
court and the coinage, where relatively certain 
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conclusions may be drawn. The most original 


chapter is that on the army, where inter alia the 
obscure source of the Macedonian phalanx is 
traced to Macedonian communities distinct from 
cities and military colonies. This is a new theory, 
but hardly acceptable, especially as Bikerman 
insists that these settlers were not katoikoi. 
(There is however some confusion here; cf. pp. 
182 f., where the kleroi of Mnesimachus are 
treated sometimes as civil grants, sometimes as 
military. Cf. now also the military settlement of 
K&pSaxes as katotkoi in Lycia under Antiochus 
III, M. Segre, Clara Rhodos, 1938, p. 190). The 
most useful chapter is that on the organization of 
the realm, with its outline of the many constituent 
elements. The thinnest chapter is that on the 
treasury. Almost nothing, in effect, is known of 
the Seleucid revenues and expenses. The least 
satisfactory chapters, in the reviewer's opinion, 
are the first and last, on the nature of the king- 
ship and on the royal cult. This requires a word of 
explanation. 

Dr. Bikerman’s work in the field of Greek pub- 
lic law is well known, and his treatment of such 
problems is always stimulating. If he at times 
nevertheless is open to criticism, it is when a 
legal rationalism gets the better of his generally 
excellent historical sense. A legalistic approach to 
Greek institutions is particularly dangerous, 
because the Greeks, in contrast to the Romans, 
looked always to the individual case first and 
rationalized afterward; cf. the instructive remarks 
of Professor Wenger in the Actes du V* Congrés de 
Papyrologie. Thus having rejected as too rigid 
the Heeresversammlung theory of Granier (ac- 
cording to which the kings owed their position 
formally to election by the army assembly, the 
remote successor to the Macedonian assembly of 
the people under arms), Dr. Bikerman builds up 
an equally rigid theory that the kings had legal 
title to their realms through their acquisition by 
conquest. 

Actually, in both cases, the same practical situ- 
ation existed. No king could maintain himself 
without the support of the army, and he could 
acquire and hold territory only by the fact of 
conquest. A later rationalization could insist upon 
the army’s acclamation as the act constituting 
kingship, just as possession actual or proposed 
could be justified by the claim that it was right 
for conquerors to hold the spoil. This last con- 
ception has a history in Greek thought going 
back to Pindar’s vépos BaoiAevs, the natural 
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right of the stronger to do what he would, and it 
plays a real part in private law in securing title 
to slaves and war booty, but while its function in 
international relations is obvious and fundamen- 
tal, its part in international law is very tenuous. In 
the absence of any superior authority, to award 
crown or territory to the qualified claimant, these 
arguments of the kings lacked all legal sanction. 
They were mere rationalistic appeals to public 
ypinion, and should not be taken more seriously. 
This is in any case not the material out of which 
to build up a theory of Hellenistic public law. It 
was a period, essentially, of power politics, of 
Realpolitik. So the king’s relations with the cities 
varied all the way from autocracy to humility, 
depending on the political situation. It is a misuse 
of language when Bikerman states (p. 149): “Un 
autre droit (of the king) est la faculté de mettre ses 
garnisons dans la ville.” While garrisoning may 
have been a “‘faculté,” it was never a “‘droit.”’ 
The difficulty with the chapter on the royal cult 
is different. Here I suspect Dr. Bikerman of 
arguing in a circle. He points to the irregularities 
in the application of the cult names of the kings 
and of the cult organization in the cities, and 
argues that the regulations of Antiochus IIT (nos. 
36/37 in my Royal Correspondence) bore on some- 
thing else, on a supervised provincial cult distinct 
from the autonomous city cults (concerned, I 
suppose, with the “Macedonians,” whether 
cleruchs or katoikoi or not, and similar persons). 
Now similar irregularities of terminology occur 
also on the coinage, a fact which leads him first 
to argue a connection between the city’s cult 
terminology and that of the coinage of its mint. 
\fterward, however, he rejects such a connection, 
on the ground that while the cults were autono- 
mous, the coinage must have been controlled. 
rhis rejection undermines his whole theory. If 
the coins, struck by royal command and under 
royal supervision, show an unsystematic and 
ineven use of cult titles, then the existence of a 
imilar situation in the cities is no proof that their 
cults were free. And that is, in any case, unlikely. 
No city would set up a cult of a king, or adopt a 
ult title for him, without his permission and 
pproval. Our evidence is clearly inadequate to 
‘raw a picture of the cult as a whole, but we are 
uite justified, in my mind, in removing the civic 
ults from the general sphere of royal policy and 
mtrol. Whether the organization or reorganiza- 
on of Antiochus III proposed that they should 
» under the direction of the provincial archiereis, 
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or not, is another matter. Professor Wilcken re- 
gards the question as settled in the negative (SBA. 
1938, p. 320), but in that case I should like to 
know who were the priests over whom they 
functioned, and who, outside of the cities, would 
draw up legal papers in the prescripts of which 
the archiereis were to be named. The whole ques- 
tion is highly obscure. 

In spite of its general excellence, the volume 
gives evidence of hasty composition. A reader will 
notice inconsistencies and contradictions. Occa- 
sionally the author will seem to argue for a posi- 
tion and afterwards to withdraw from this or 
correct it; cf. pp. 41 and 48 (on the giAo1), 134 
and 138 (on the rights of cities), 162 and 183 (on 
the revocability of military kleroi). On p. 249, he 
asserts: “Dans le correspondence, les rois helléni- 
ques n’ajoutent jamais aucune épithéte 4 leur 
nom royal et n’en recoivent aucune de celui qui 
leur écrit la lettre. C’est une loi du style épistolaire 
grec.”” One may properly feel some reserve about 
this “loi” of Dr. Bikerman’s discovery, but his 
own material shows its limited application. On p. 
193, he cites the use of the title Basileus in letter 
headings (““devenu une sorte de prénom!’’) as 
well as other honorary titles, “father,” “‘ brother,” 
etc. (only not designations of office in the case of 
subordinates), and on p. 239 he uses properly as 
sound evidence the heading of the “‘memoran- * 
dum” reported by Josephus: BaoiAei *Avtidyo 
LiSwviwv. Sometimes his use of the sources is 
rather uncritical. Sometimes his evidence is slight 
and arbitrary, as when (pp. 67, 95) he supports 
the theory, itself reasonable enough on the basis 
of earlier practice (of Alexander and others), of 
various grades of pay in the army solely by the 
epithet Hemiolios, applied to Theodotus, the 
general of Antiochus III. He here accepts the 
argument of A. van Groningen, Aristote, Le 
Second Livre de I’ Economique, 1934, p. 194; but 
actually the term (which would seem in any case 
literally to be equated rather with the Roman 
sesquiplicarius than with duplicarius!) may as 
well mean merely that Theodotus was unusually 
tall, as Schweighiuser thought; it is applied also 
to Antimenes of Rhodes (Arist. Oec., 52b, 26). 
These details make one wish that Dr. Bikerman 
had taken time for a more careful revision. The 
merit and the value of the book are, however, 
alike conspicuous and it will be read with profit 
by all students of the Hellenistic age. 
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Tue PortTRAITURE OF CLAuDIUS. PRELIMINARY 
Strupiges, by Meriwether Stuart. Pp. xiv +93. 
New York, 1938. 

This is a very thorough investigation. Aldoctoral 
thesis presented at Columbia University, it was 
originally intended to be a comprehensive study 
of all questions concerning the iconography of 
the emperor Claudius, but while working it out, 
the author eventually decided “‘to abandon the 
original plan in favor of the non-extant portraits” 
(Preface). Therefore the objects of his attention, 
never before critically collected to this extent, 
are primarily the literary evidence and inscrip- 
tions from which something is to be learned 
about images of Claudius. Nevertheless, as a 
reminder of the original plan, there is a catalogue 
of the extant sculptured portraits as well at the 
end of the book, where much useful and little 
known material will be found. It ends with a 
respectable list of forgeries and portraits incor- 
rectly identified. 

In most cases the author speaks from personal 
acquaintance with the sculptures in the various 
collections about which he writes. Regarding the 
literary sources, only one datable inscription can 
still undoubtedly be connected with the portrait 
to which it once belonged. This portrait is the 
bronze statue of Claudius from Herculaneum 
(No. 19). The attempt to confront the extant 
sculptured material with what we learn about the 
lost portraits from other sources, thus becomes a 
considerable contribution to modern knowledge 
of Roman history and the political and religious 
organization of the Roman empire. 

References in literature to lost portraits of 
Claudius are scarce. The most remarkable is 
London Papyrus 1912. The exact and thorough 
re-examination of this document is one of the best 
merits of this paper. As an authentic utterance 
about emperor worship from one of the early 
emperors himself, the papyrus fully justifies the 
attention paid to it. Details of interpretation are 
not to be discussed here. The investigation of 
inscriptions which follows relating to statues of 
Claudius proves surprisingly rich. Dr. Stuart finds 
no less than one hundred and four such dedica- 
tions, and fifty-nine of them seem to be datable. 
Very interesting results are achieved in this chap- 
ter by merely statistical methods, as to the ques- 
tion of youthful portraits, portraits of Claudius 
erected before his entrance into the government, 
and the question at what occasions statues of 
the ruler were dedicated. All of this touches prob- 
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lems of fundamental interest for history, not only 
for the portraiture of this emperor alone, but also 
for the information gleaned in regard to the 
general position and practical use of the royal 
image in Roman imperial administration. 

Our knowledge, however, of the distribution of 
portrait dedications to Claudius throughout the 
empire, is naturally dependent upon the some- 
what accidental fact -of local excavations. That 
Athens shows a higher number of such portraits 
than Rome is notable nevertheless (p. 22). Prob- 
ably most of these statues were of life size or 
larger, few on a smaller scale, as can be gathered 
from the extant bases and their measurements 
(p. 28 ff.). It is a pity that we cannot know how 
Claudius looked portrayed as Apollo 
Patroos on the basis at Athens (p. 35), which 
gives us the only Olympian identification as- 
cribed to him by an extant public inscription. In 
the light of this document, it hardly appears as a 
mere chance that the inscription from Lanuvium 
(p. 46) does not mention anything about such 
deified qualities as are probably indicated in the 
well known statue in the Vatican, which came 
from the same town. As long as there is no final 
proof for their belonging together, this might well 
serve as a warning. A statue of Augustus in an 
identical attitude, even with oak wreath, stood 
some years ago in the Palazzo Municipale at 
Venice. This shows that this sculptural type was 
not confined to Claudius, though it might have 
been invented in his time. But that it was well 
fitted to appear in public buildings, I agree with 
the author, l.c., even if after all I still should 
hesitate to say whether the Lanuvian inscription 
can be used to prove it. Thus this paper, approach- 
ing its objects by a remarkable variety of methods 
and points of view, is rich in valuable details. 
Among them it might finally be noted that the 
much discussed S—mark, allegedly borne on the 
finger ring of the bronze Claudius from Hercu- 
laneum, is just an archaeological myth, as we are 
assured by Dr. Stuart (p. 45, note 237). It cannot 
be used to date the Augustus statue from the 
same site (cf. Brendel, Ikonographie d. Kaisers 
Augustus 53,3). However, a similar mark, with 
significance, if any, unknown, occurs on the 
marble statue of Claudius from Velleia. This 
statue too has been carefully checked by the 
author (p. 44 f). The portrait has puzzled others 
before. I am now inclined to think, after what L. 
Curtius has stated in RM. 47, 1932, p. 242, that 
it is not reworked at all. But I am not in a posi- 
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tion to make the comparison proposed by Stuart 
in order to support his idea, that the head origin- 
ally represented Augustus. Still, there is an in- 
teresting point, namely the “unusual projection of 
the hair over the forehead ”’ (Stuart, /.c.). It certain- 
ly would be unusual, even with Augustus. And, on 
the other hand, what arrangement of hair have 
we to consider as normal in a portrait of Claudius? 

No one will blame an author who handles his 
material with so much care and competence as is 
done here, for leaving a single question for a 
future answer. In this case, the answer probably 
will have to show how many types of different 
artistic traditions are to be recognized among our 
stock of Claudian portraits. It seems that virtually 
the greatest part were of the type of which Ny 
Carlsberg 650 (No. 28) offers an especially fine 
example. Here is what could be called with most 
right this emperor’s “usual” projection of hair 
over the forehead. In it the middle design con- 
sists of short curls, two clusters of which are 
curved to the right, one towards the left temple. 
From this type also the heads with the quercea 
corona, like Naples 6060 (No. 10), or Ny Carls- 
berg 648 might be derived. But the head upon the 
seated figure from Caere in the Lateran is differ- 
ent, perhaps more assimilated to the Augustan 
type, and obviously not of this same type to 
which it is ascribed by Stuart (p. 43); it seems 
unique. The statue from Lanuvium, No. 8, is still 
more different, showing a much less elaborate de- 
sign of hair above the forehead. Together with the 
replica at Olympia it represents a type of its own. 
Is it Greek? It is remarkable that a portrait as 
idealized as the colossal head in the Vatican (No. 
2) has an arrangement of curls in a similar order, 
though curved the other way. The same seems to 
be true of the portrait statue of Claudius at 
Aquileia (No. 15), a region where traces of influ- 
ence from the east can be found in other sculpture 
as well. Would it not be possible to trace a connec- 
tion between this statue and the veiled head upon 
the statue from Velleia? 

And two minor remarks. Torlonia 194 certainly 
looks ugly (cf. Stuart, p. 78 and p. 73, note 385), 
but surprisingly enough, the design of hair above 
the forehead is almost identical with that shown 
by the sitting Tiberius from Caere in the Lateran 

Arndt, Br. Br. 706). Perhaps the Torlonia head 
is an ancient head reworked in modern times into 
. portrait of Claudius. Concerning the colossal 
sealed Tiberius with oak wreath, just quoted, and 
the possibly similar Claudius from the same site 
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(No. 7), it might be noted that a specimen of 
corresponding appearance was recently found at 
Minturnae (cf. Johnson, Minturnae ii, inscrip- 
tions, p. 5, fig. 4, called Tiberius, but more 
probably Augustus). 

Finally, the lost so-called Apotheosis at Madrid 
(pp. 39 and 73, on No. 17: Bartoli’s engraving 
indeed gives the impression that its object might 
have been a genuine portrait of Claudius, as far 
as the head is concerned. I do not feel so sure 
that it really was of the usual type, to which it is 
ascribed by the author (p. 73, note 385). But it 
must be said, that, leaving aside the basis, the 
bust with the baroque Gorgoneion and the deeply 
undercut aegis cannot have been antique in the 
shape rendered by Bartoli. Other drawings differ 
widely in that point, without being more trust- 
worthy (cf. Bernoulli, Rém. Ikonogr. 2, 1, 338, 
after Mongez?). Perhaps there were different 
restorations. The nimbus, equally unusual at 
that epoch, might have been substituted for a 
wreath; the fillets can be authentic, as well as 
the breast, which in Bartoli’s design looks as if 
inserted into the bust with an aegis. But of course, 
there is no certainty. As to the question whether 
a portrait of Claudius could have been forged in 
the eighteenth century, I wish that the author 
might have the opportunity to look into the gal- 
lery of Sanssouci, Potsdam. There he would find a- 
rather beautiful unbroken portrait of his ruler, 
upon an armoured bust, unpublished as far as I 
know. It is a very good piece of work, but, to 
judge from the condition of the marble, it can 
hardly be assumed to be ancient. 

Ortro BRENDEL 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


SigILLaTA WARES IN THE NeEaR East: A List of 
Potters’ Stamps, by J. H. Iliffe. The Quarterly 
of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, 
VI, no. 1 pp. 4 (1)-53 (50). London, Qxford 
University Press, 1936. 

The Roman pottery of the Near East is fortu- 
nate to have found a champion in Mr. Iliffe, Direc- 
tor of the Palestine Archaeological Museum at 
Jerusalem, for he brings to the subject two con- 
siderable advantages which previous students 
have not possessed, first, the opportunity for 
extended residence and travel in the Near East 
consequent upon his position and second, that 
knowledge of northern European wares which 
can come only from the actual handling of them. 
Indeed, the chief result of this study may well be 
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the demonstration that at least a passing ac- 
quaintance with these European wares must be 
added to the repertory of excavators in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Further, one notes with approval 
a great step forward in the direction of complete 
archaeological treatment of the subject; no more 
does the list of potters’ stamps stand alone, 
deemed self-sufficient in its presumed philological 
importance, but it is prefaced by twenty-one 
pages of discussion concerning all the wares found 
in the region. This is, of course, the far more valua- 
ble half of the article and excavators will need no 
detailing of the contents in order to judge of its 
usefulness. Rather can its value be increased, and 
the subject itself best served, by confining further 
remarks here to the discussion of those wares 
with which the reviewer feels most competent 
to deal. 

Despite the welcome correction of certain mis- 
conceptions and the introduction of new points of 
view in the treatment of the earlier provincial pot- 
tery of the East, there is revealed an acquaintance 
with it not, perhaps, sufficiently long or deep, and 
a partial failure to recognize the difference be- 
tween the problems of the eastern as opposed to 
those of the northern provincial wares. Conse- 
quently there arises some distortion of statement 
and of emphasis. The sea-washed cities of the 
Near East, for example, cannot be judged by the 
standards of the land-locked Gaulish towns and 
the history of classic Corinthian and Attic pottery 
suffices to show that the possibility of mass ex- 
portation from a few sites may not be excluded 
without evidence to the contrary. Nor in these 
long-inhabited metropolises can one expect to find 
potters’ ovens, as happens so conveniently in the 
north, except by the greatest good chance, one 
which indeed has not yet favored the excavators 
even of so ceramically productive and so exten- 
sively excavated cities as Athens and Corinth. 
Then surely, literary criticism has not discredited 
Pliny’s Naturalis Historia to the degree that the 
one definitive reference to manufacturing centers 
of Roman pottery contained therein can be 
grouped with the stock phrases of other authors 
and alluded to as “‘irrelevant ancient gossip.”’ In 
the light of evidence which has accumulated dur- 
ing the last several years the author is entirely 
justified in deprecating a literal interpretation and 
use of the name “Pergamene.” But as a mere 
term of convenience, properly set off by quotation 
marks, it has been and apparently must continue 
to be retained, because of the absence of an ac- 
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ceptable substitute; the non-committal periphra- 
sis “Zahn’s Priene B, Technau’s Samos I, Knipo- 
witsches’ Olbia C. etc., etc.,” is impossibly un- 
wieldy already and grows more so with each new 
excavation report; nor can Iliffe’s “‘Group ii” be 
used, since it is deprived of the necessary ceramic 
definition by the inclusion of the distinct Candarli 
ware. By all means let us find a substitute for 
“‘Pergamene,” but it must be one which, lacking 
geographical reference, remains concise, unequivo- 
cal and capable of use by all students. Until that 
time, one may gain consolation from the fact that, 
like other incorrect appellations such as Minyan, 
Fikellura, Megarian, Samarra and Rhodian, 
‘“Pergamene” has performed the important func- 
tion of giving a name to a group of related objects. 
No student, above all no archaeologist, need be 
told how vital is a distinctive and easily remem- 
bered name for first attracting the attention, es- 
pecially of the uninterested eye, towards little 
known material, and one need go no farther than 
to the eastern provincial pottery itself to note 
that it was not until the different wares were 
published under specific names that excavators in 
general began even to see them. In holding that 
““Pergamene”’ pottery, howsoever called, must be 
treated not as a single ware, but as a group of 
wares, Mr. Iliffe draws the correct conclusion, for 
it is not yet possible to distinguish the original 
from its imitations. One wishes, indeed, that he 
had given more often such results of his observa- 
tions of new material at different sites, for they 
would not only have increased knowledge, but 
would have been the surest corrective for conclu- 
sions drawn when less evidence was at hand. That 
the case of Samian is comparable to that of “‘ Per- 
gamene”’ lies open to considerable doubt, how- 
ever; its greater uniformity of shape and fabric 
and its smaller quantity at various sites, despite 
an equal or greater extent of dispersion, favor a 
single rather than a multiple origin. Nor should 
the hypothetical “Coastal Ware” of Samos be 
allowed to complicate the matter by disguising 
the fact that it is always the brown, heavily 
micaceous ‘“‘Mountain Ware” which students 
mean when speaking of “‘Samian ware.”’ Call it 
“Samian I” if you will, but note that it is not 
about this pottery that the preliminary reports 
from Samos disagree. The “Pergamene”’ shapes 
of the “Coastal Ware”’ are quite sufficient to favor 
Technau’s versus Eilmanns’ observations. In the 
discussion of these wares, almost all mention of 
shapes has been omitted, although they are often 
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as individual as clay or varnish, and sometimes 
more so. 

The author remarks upon the various charac- 
teristics which the earlier wares have been said to 
possess and he emphasizes the lack of uniform 
criteria by mentioning all the cases where con- 
fusion between them is stated to have occurred or 
even to have been possible. But thereafter he 
proceeds to recognize the existence of a “‘Group 
i’’ (the erstwhile Samian) the “individuality [of 
which] . . . is beyond serious question,” and of a 
‘Group ii” (the so-called “‘Pergamene’’) which is 
“as individual a group as Group i.”’ This apparent 
incongruity arises from a misplacement of em- 
phasis in the presentation of a fact familiar to 
students of pottery: in the ceramic products of 
almost any age certain groups can be distinguished 
as consisting of pieces which are more similar to 
each other than they are to any other group, al- 
though there also exist individual pieces which 
bridge all possible gaps of dissimilarity between 
the groups. Naturally it is the duty of students to 
record the instances of non-conformity, but to lay 
stress upon these (especially when dealing with 
pottery which lacks the distinctive feature of 
decoration and all of which was purposely made 
as nearly alike as possible) at the expense of the 
similarities within a group, is actually to impede 
rather than to advance knowledge in a subject 
which needs classification above all else. But most 
disturbing is the author’s inability to recognize 
these groups of pottery which he himself declares 
to be individual, either by failing to make an 
identification when it is clearly possible to do so, 
or by making an incorrect one. It happens that all 
the fragments of pottery at Antioch which bear 
Greek stamps exhibit characteristics of clay, 
varnish and shape which necessitate classification 
under Iliffe’s Group ii (excluding Candarli ware) 
or Group iii, as “‘Pergamene” or local products 
just barely distinguishable from it. But of the 
fifty-four Greek stamps which Mr. Iliffe examined 
and copied at Antioch, only six are attributed by 
him to these groups, whereas eight lack any as- 
cription, one is called “Kleinasiatisch,” one 
classed as Candarli and fifteen are said to be 
Group i (Samian), although among all red- 
varnished Roman pottery there are probably no 
two wares (or groups of wares, if you will) so dif- 
ferent and so impossible to confuse as the typical 
Samian and “Pergamene’’; further the stamp 
XAPIC is said to belong to “Group ii (? and i),” 
although the twenty-three Antiochene examples 
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listed thereunder are certainly of Group ii and iii. 
Had we nothing on which to base a judgment save 
this list of stamps, we should be forced to conclude 
that the author knew something about the stamps 
themselves but nothing about the pottery on 
which they occur. Yet he has presented also an 
earnest if not wholly satisfactory discussion of 
that pottery. The explanation lies in the fact that 
the solid principles of ceramic research which were 
followed in the first part of his article, have been 
forgotten in the second as a consequence of epi- 
graphical predilections. It must be kept in mind 
that clay, varnish and shape are the only criteria 
for identifying these wares; potters’ stamps are 
not, and no stamped pot can be assigned to a ware 
until it has been examined and found to conform 
in these particulars. 

This neglect may also account for the error of 
the assumption that XAPIC was a potter’s name, 
whereas actually it was a mere word of well- 
wishing (““Compliments” is perhaps the best 
English equivalent); no more certain proof of this 
is preserved than in the stamp OTTAWNOC H 
XAPIC, which the author gives twice, listing it 
once under the proper name as “With XAPIC” 
and again under the common noun as “With 
OTIAWNOC? g.v.” This misapprehension also 
causes him to express concern over the fact that 
XAPIC has been reported to occur in both Samian‘ 
and “‘ Pergamene” which, in view of the true nature 
of the stamp, is not unexpected. The word KAAA 
is also found in both wares and indeed the total 
difference between the clay and varnish of the 
Athens and Antioch examples should prevent 
even an inexperienced eye from placing them both 
in “Group i” (only the Samian Athens stamp 
belongs there) and should have occasioned a cor- 
rection of the supposition, made before the 
Antioch stamps had been found, that it was an 
abbreviation of a proper name. Likewise KEPAOC 
is reported in both wares and at Antioch 
(3208—P240); it occurs combined with XAPIC to 
strengthen the usual felicitation. It is unfortunate 
that this stamp had to be one of the very few mis- 
read at Antioch by the author, for that misreading 
(EPM[HC for KJEPAO|L), lent support to the im- 
possible hypothesis that Samian and “Perga- 
mene” both originate on Samos. A single circum- 
stance, and not even the strongest, to stand in the 
way of such a thesis, is one which the author him- 
self could hardly have failed to notice during his 
two visits to Antioch, namely, that while “ Per- 
gamene”’ pottery is measured in tens of bushel- 
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baskets there, Samian is excessively rare (five 
sherds in as many years are the number to 1937). 
The following additional notes and corrections 
refer to the Antioch Greek stamps: AAMA rather 
than AAMI; A°AMA, not A°AMA: the small dot 
was probably caused by a flaw in the die; AWCA: 
the stamp is complete, without any missing letters; 
OTIA (3503—P321) under OTTAG) NOX and the next 
stamp, under ?OTTA are the same: it is the be- 
ginning of the bottom line of a “cross”’-shaped 
stamp, of which only the O is certain; TAZEO2: 
Zahn’s restoration of Priene 143 is better changed 
from this unattested name to the known TTATTIOV 
(Ephesos 38; omitted by Iliffe) ; 5185—P1019 under 
TIOZIAWNIOZ should be The Athens 
stamp MATPEOY is on Samian ferra nigra. 
Considered strictly as a record of Roman pot- 
ters’ stamps from the eastern Mediterranean, the 
list is of considerable value in illustrating for the 
first time the extent and degree of Italian and 
Gaulish importations, and perhaps even more 
valuable for actually calling attention to their 
presence. It makes no pretense of completeness, 
although a stage approaching it might have been 
obtained with a little added effort so far as the 
published material is concerned; the following 
could have been included, for example: stamps 
from various eastern sites in Dumont, Inscriptions 
Céramiques Grecques and Walters, Catalogue of 
Roman Pottery in the British Museum; stamps 
from Corinth published by Comfort in AJA. 33, 
1929, and those from Delphi in Fouilles v. How- 
ever, in the case of publications of stamps from 
Athens (in ’Eg. 1862), Ephesos, Olbia, Pergamon 
and Samos, one really would like to know why 
some stamps are included in this list, whereas 
others, sometimes on the same page, are omitted; 
thus the Ephesos stamp no. 65 of KEPAOC is 
recorded, but not the similar ones nos. 30 and 31, 
and only ten of the thirty-five other Greek stamps 
from the site. Lest wrong conclusions be drawn 
from the circumstance that some of the stamps 
from Antioch appear without excavation num- 
bers, it must be stressed here that all stamped 
pottery found at Antioch is immediately inven- 
toried and catalogued and that all the specimens 
examined by the author carried such numbers, 
although he has not recorded them in all cases. 
The reviewer greatly regrets the necessity of 
bringing up in turn the matter of the Late A 
plate in Athens, but two humble footnotes of his 
in Hesperia ii, 1933, have been given such un- 
deserved prominence, and quotations have been 
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made in such a manner as to give the impression 
that he committed, what would be for him, an 
unpardonable error of identification. The fact 
that the creation of this impression was, without 
doubt, wholly unintentional will perhaps excuse 
the inclusion here of these observations: (a) cir- 
cumstances at the time of writing did not make 
possible the examination of the Late A plate, or 
the Samos pottery, so that there was no reason to 
doubt Technau’s explicit statements; (b) the 
plate was recognized as a typical Late A shape 
and an explanation of its supposed reappearance 
offered on the analogy of known, long-lived imi- 
tations of metal forms in pottery and lamps; (c) 
the similarity between the fabric of certain Late 
A and of some unusually hard-fired Samian pots, 
together with the evident copying of Late A 
plates on Samos, explains Technau’s (and, we 
must insist, not the reviewer’s) error, without 
detracting from the individuality of Samian ware 
as a whole. We welcome the correct identification 
of the plate and the added list of occurrences 
which it entails. 

It must be repeated, in fairness to the author, 
that the attention of this review has been concen- 
trated upon only a part of his article and that the 
shortcomings noted herein should not be thought 
necessarily to characterize other sections of it. 
On the contrary, they form a most useful and to 
all appearances competent summary of recent, 
and in large part new, material. Where the short- 
comings have been noted, they are due essentially 
to a lack of sufficient first-hand acquaintance 
with two Near Eastern wares. One cannot learn 
to know this pottery from books, and to treat 
critically of what has been written about it by 
comparing written descriptions is impossible with- 
out that knowledge which comes only from han- 
dling and comparing many sherds from different 
sites. Despite such criteria as potters’ stamps or 
even chemical and petrographic analyses, which 
are of great assistance in certain circumstances, 
pottery in the mass must be judged upon its ob- 
served appearance; if Mr. Iliffe gives this factor its 
proper place, he is in a position to contribute much 
to our knowledge of the eastern wares. And in 
anticipation of such contributions, may one re- 
mark finally, that, howsoever interesting be the 
subject of Roman pottery, its cosmic importance 
is not such that any discussion of it should occa- 
sion the several emotional states which have 
been recorded; once the author recognizes that 
such expressions rather compromise the imper- 
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sonality of scholarly literature than enliven its 
style, one can be sure he will eschew them, for he 
leaves no doubt concerning his desire to follow 
strictly scientific methods and aims. 

F. O. WaacE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


FEesTscHRIFT FUR AuGust edited by H. v. 
Petrikovits and A. Steeger. Pp. viii, 281, pls. 
24, and profuse illustrations in the 
Wittich, Darmstadt, 1938. RM. 12. 
The list of Dr. Oxé’s learned publications 

ranging from 1888 to 1938 is explanation enough 

of the debt owed to him by scholars in numerous 
fields, but it is only through perusing the foot- 
notes in the works of other writers that one 
realizes how his influence, guided by an extraordi- 
nary generosity in making his unique knowledge 
informally available by correspondence, has added 
much more to the obligation than would appear 
from his bibliography. No wonder then that the 

City of Krefeld, the District Governor of the 

Rheinprovinz, and thirty-seven confréres in the 

fields which he has touched were happy to felici- 

tate him on his seventy-fifth birthday with this 
testimonial volume! 

A review of such diverse material cannot ven- 
ture beyond reprinting the table of contents with 
short comments added: H. Dragendorff, “‘ Firmen- 
stempel und Kiinstlersignatur auf Arretinische 
Reliefgefiissen”’ (pp. 1-8), on the relationships of 
the signatures in the shop of succeeding genera- 
tions of Perennii; Fr. Matz, “Zum Arretiner 
Thiasos”’ (9-27), on the classical and Hellenistic 
originals of Arretine maenads and satyrs; H. 
Comfort, “Decorated Arretine Ware in the Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia” (27-31); E. Vogt, 
“‘Friihe Sigillaten im Schweizerischen Landes- 
museum” (31-39), on plain and decorated Italian 
and Gaulish wares from various Swiss sites; R. 
Knorr, “Sigillata des Aquitanus, Frontinus, 
Germanus, Iucundus und einiger Falkenberg- 
tépfer” (39-48), supplementing his earlier ob- 
servations on these first-century potters and the 
circle of Satto; R. Zahn, “‘ Disiecta Componenda”’ 
(49-57), identifying an unusual composition on a 
fragment from Lezoux as the story of Auge rather 
than of Danaé; O. Paret, “Die rémische Tépferei 
von Waiblingen-Beinstein ” (57-64), describing the 
plans and undecorated products of these ovens; H. 
Ricken, “Die Bilderschiisseln der Tépferei von 
Waiblingen-Beinstein” (64-83), a detailed ac- 
count, showing connections with other potteries; 
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A. Grenier, “Sur ‘la coutume ouvriére’ des 
potiers gallo-romains”’ (84-89), containing impor- 
tant observations on the organization of the pot- 
tery industry; H. Koethe, “Zur gestempelten 
belgischen Keramik aus Trier” (89-109), a some- 
what more comprehensive study than the title 
implies; J. H. Holwerda, “Ein merkwiirdiger 
Tépfer ‘belgischer Ware’’’ (110-112), collecting 
and discussing examples of a “‘ Belgic’’ potter who 
signed in planta pedis (!) ca. A.D. 30-40; O. 
Tschumi, “‘Raetische Keramik im Aaregebiet” 
(113-115), an interesting but comparatively rare 
category; F. Fremersdorf, “‘Rémische Gliser mit 
buntgefleckter Oberfliiche”’ (116-121), discussing 
this technique as practised by Artas and others 
in Italy, not the Orient; H. Finke, “Eine numis- 
matisch-epigraphische Sammelhandschrift”’ (122- 
124), affirming from new evidence Oxé’s defence of 
the genuineness of CIL. xiii 2, 2 *1328; H. Klum- 
bach, “TVMVLI-COGNOSCERE -CASSVS” 
(124-128), speculations on the origin of a versified 
epitaph recently found in Mainz; E. Kruger, “Ein 
rémischer Familien-Grabstein in Koblenz’’ (128— 
134), a republication and discussion of a long- 
known relief; O. Viedebantt, ‘Die athenischen 
Hohlmasse”’ (135-146), a detailed study of Attic 
wet and dry measure (but ignoring Broneer, AJ A. 
xlii, p. 164 and fig. 3); L. Hussong, ‘Ein Brand- 
grab mit Bronzemassstab um 300 n. Chr.” (147-- 
152), the bronze strip being a pes monetalis 299 
mm. long, divided into 24th’s by perforated lines; 
R. Forrer, “‘ Wiederspriiche in der chronologischen 
Bewertung der Miinz- und anderer Kleinfunde der 
Station La Téne”’ (153-160); G. Baehrens, “* Die 
Wangionen-Miinzen” (160-163), 
giving parallels to the devices on these Germanic 
Bickel, “Zu Ammians Exkurs iiber 
(164-169), discussing the cult of Ma- 
trona and the text of the passage on the Rhéne; 
E. Sadée, “Friihgermanische Wagenziige und 
Wagenburgen” (169-174), evidence drawn, from 
the metopes of Adamklissi; P. Goessler, ‘‘ Aus den 
Anfang des Friihgeschichtsforschung in Schwa- 
ben” (175-183), a lively presentation of the 
starry-eyed vagaries of mid-nineteenth century 
investigations at Rottenburg; F. Oehlmann, “Zur 
Aedicula von Mainz-Kastel” (183-191), inter- 
preting this much-discussed monument as a 
shrine for offerings to a protective divinity; E. 
Neuffer, “Die silberne Signumscheibe aus Nieder- 
bieber” (191-196), which is not to be referred to 
the third century, but to Caligula and his German 
successes; W. “Ein friihrémisches 
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coins; E. 
Gallien” 


Haberey, 
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Brandgrab mit Spenderdhre aus Kéln” (197- 
204), including parallels; F. Kutsch, “Neue 
Funde zu einem valentinianischen Briickenkopf 
von Mainz” (204-206), suggesting an unexpect- 
edly far-flung easterly and northerly protection 
for the Mainz and Wiesbaden bridges in the 
fourth century; Fr. Sprater, “Ein spitrémischer 
Eisenfund von der Reichsfeste Trifels”’ (207-209), 
consisting of chains with hooks, axes, wagon- 
parts, etc.; J. de Groot, “‘Zur Siedlungsgeschichte 
der Stadt Utrecht”’ (210-220); H. v. Petrikovits, 
**Reichs-, Macht- und Volkstumsgrenze am linken 
Niederrhein im 3. und 4. Jahrhundert n. Chr.” 


(220-240), dealing with the problems of the in- — 


Stampfuss, “‘Germanische Brand- 
grubengriiber aus dem Beginn des 3. Jahrhunderts 
n. Ztr. in Ehingen, Stadtkreis Duisberg,”’ includ- 
ing paragraphs by v. Petrikovits on the decorated 
sigillata from these graves (241-248); A. Steeger, 
““Germanische Griiber des 4. Jahrhunderts aus 
Krefeld-Gellep” (248-250), with evidence for 
appreciable Germanization prior to the with- 
drawal of the legions in 402, and continuity of 
culture from the fourth to fifth century; H. Zeiss, 
“Ein Fibelfund aus Krefeld-Gellep als Zeugnis 
fiir den Rheinweg im friihen Mittelalter” (251- 
255), with a review of literary and archaeological 


vasions; R. 


evidence for post-Roman communication on the 
Rhine; P. T. Kessler, ““Von Tierornament zum 
geometrischen Ornament” (255-259), on Mero- 


vingian pierced disks; J. Werner, “Ein Ger- 
manischer Halsring aus Gellep” (260-265), pub- 
lishing a bronze ring and its connections; K. 
Tackenberg, “Zu F. Petri: Germanisches Volks- 
erbe in Wallonien und Nordfrankreich”’ (265- 
272), criticizing some of Petri’s views on the 
Franks; F. Rademacher, “‘Zwei ottonische Gold- 
fibeln” (273-280), from Niirnberg and Monte 
Cassino, ca. 1000. 

The editors and publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on having done an excellent piece of work, 
and the variety of the subject matter makes the 
publication of wide interest. It will find its way 
into all libraries which touch upon North Europe 
under the Romans and during the Middle Ages. 

Howarp ComMFrort 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


NONIABAN= Die HavuptTyPEN DER KAISER- 
ZEITLICHEN FIBELN IN PANNONIEN, by Ilona 
Kovrig. (Dissertationes Pannonicae ex Instituto 
Numismatico et Archaeologico Universitatis 
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de Petro Pazmany nominatae Budapestensis 

Provenientes, Series II, 4). Pp. 130, pls. 41. 

Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1937. 

The record and classification of inscriptions and 
archaeological monuments located in Hungary 
has been the guiding principle of the notable 
series of Hungarian dissertations published by 
the Archaeological Institute of the University of 
Budapest. Under the energetic leadership of A. 
Alféldi many aspects of the Roman sculpture of 
Pannonia have found a thorough representation 
in this series. Kovrig’s book is a study of the 
various types of fibulae current in the provinces 
of Pannonia and Noricum under the Roman 
Empire. The piéce de résistance of her essay is the 
catalogue of some three thousand fibulae, very 
adequately illustrated in forty plates of photo- 
graphs and drawings. An additional chapter, the 
““Typological Survey” is devoted to brief com- 
ments on forms, origin, chronology, and geograph 
ical distribution of the fourteen main types of 
Pannonian fibulae. This chapter is given in both 
Hungarian and German versions. 

The fibulae treated range from the first century 
B.c. to the fourth century A.D. and include such 
important varieties as the Norico-Pannonian 
fibula proper (two gorgeous examples, decorated 
in filigree, are reproduced on pls. XXI-XXII); 
the “‘Aucissa” fibula, frequently signed by the 
craftsmen; the anchor fibula, the knee fibula, and 
the late “‘cross-bow”’ fibula. Most of the types 
appear to be locally made; following the lead of 
Almgren and Alféldi, the author emphasizes the 
survival of La Téne elements. The “‘eye-fibulae”’ 
are, however, imported from Germany, the revived 
Celtic type XI owes its origin to the famous 
**Gothic” cultural movement from South Russia, 
whereas the cross-bow fibulae are common in the 
whole Roman Empire. 

Catalogue and plates of Kovrig’s book will be 
indispensable for future studies of Roman fibulae, 
but the synthetic chapter cannot be given an 
unqualified recommendation. True, the writer fell 
a victim to an unfortunate division of labor, 
another “member of the seminar” having been 
charged with the task of comparing in another 
book the fibulae of Pannonia with those of other 
Roman provinces. This may account for the lack 
on the part of the writer of any attempt to draw 
historical conclusions from the material that she 
assembles, but surely the same observations on 
origin and date of the fibulae, which are now 
unevenly scattered through the whole chapter, 
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could have been summarized in a final paragraph. 
We also miss a map of Pannonia and the neigh- 
boring regions and a statistical chart of the various 
types of fibulae. Kovrig has laid a thorough 
foundation; but to finish the house will remain for 
others. 

GerorceE M. A. HANFMANN 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 


A History or Roman Re icion, by Franz 
Altheim; translated by Harold Mattingly. Pp. 
xi+548. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1938. $5.00. 
The contents of Altheim’s three slender vol- 

umes, Rémische Religionsgeschichte, which ap- 

peared in the “Sammlung Géschen” in 1931, 

1932, and 1933, are here available in an English 

translation, made by the noted numismatist, 

Harold Mattingly. The English version, consider- 

ably larger than the German, contains much 

material that is either entirely new or has been 
published by Altheim elsewhere in the years since 
his German edition appeared. The volume is 
valuable because of this new material, which 
includes at times answers to Altheim’s critics (see 
pp. 123 ff.), and because of the discussions of 
recent archaeological discoveries which throw 
light on Altheim’s problems, but it is hard to find 
justification for a translation of a work which is so 
technical that it can be read only by the specialist, 
who will find Altheim’s arguments vaguer in the 

English version than in the German. Mr. Mat- 

tingly encountered almost insuperable obstacles. 

He seems deliberately to have kept German idiom 

and order in many passages such as the following: 

(p. 60): “Let us briefly make this clearer in a 

definite direction”; (p. 332): “Of a passionate 

polemic against religion, based on the deepest 
personal conviction, this poem of Lucretius is 
full.” 

Altheim’s purpose, as he states it is: “to assign 
to Roman religion its place in the historical devel- 
opment of Rome,” and he omits detailed discus- 
sions of cult and priestly organization, for which 
the student must still go to Wissowa’s epoch- 
making Religion und Kultus der Rémer. Altheim 
himself is generous in giving credit to Wissowa’s 
work, but he has by his original and suggestive 
interpretations removed Roman religion from the 
position of isolation in which Wissowa placed it. 
He has interpreted early Roman religion in the 
light of recent archaeological investigation, and 
he sees the Romans as a people of mixed race (not, 
by the way, a sign of inferiority to him), whose 
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gods represent their contacts with the outside 
world. The gods of the earliest Roman calendar 
(as Altheim and Koch have shown, they can no 
longer be identified with the di indigetes) are a 
mixture of Etruscan, Greek, Italian, and —occa- 
sionally — Latin divinities which were worshipped 
at Rome at a time when the city included the 
Septimontium and the Quirinal. The calendar, 
dated by Altheim in the early sixth century, 
simply represents one period of Roman religious 
development, and cannot any longer be taken as 
a source of evidence for “native” Roman cults. 

While objecting to the isolation which Wissowa 
gave to Roman religion, Altheim nevertheless 
finds certain distinctively Roman features in the 
national worship. “History to the Romans,” 
he says (p. 386), ““means the temporal sequence of 
single distinct acts of historical importance,” and 
for Roman religion this idea is fully developed 
in the new chapter on “The Roman Form”’ (pp. 
171-199). The Roman, Altheim holds, likes in his 
cult to record specific events and specific days, 
and has divinities such as Fortuna huius diei, 
which have no parallel in Greek or apparently in 
other Italian worship. Here it may be questioned 
whether we have sufficient evidence from Greek 
or Italian cities to justify the generalization. 

The weakening of the state religion in the late 
republic is in part attributed to the fact that the 
lex Domitia of 103 B.c. (or 104?) transferred the 
election of the priests from the priestly colleges to 
the popular assembly (pp. 331, 356, 442). Altheim 
seems to think that by this measure the nobility 
lost their hold on priestly offices and that Augustus 
restored them to their former prerogatives. But 
an examination of the status of the pontifices, 
whose names Cicero records in the year 56 (De 
Har. Respon. 12; cf. Marquardt, Rém. Staatsver- 
walt. iii p. 243, note 1) shows that the pontificate 
was at that time, in practice at least, not open “to 
all,” but was still confined to the nobility. Such 
facts as we know about augurs, guindecimviri, and 
septemviri epulonum in the time of Cicero indicate 
that the same thing was true of them. 

The explanation of Rome’s greatness Altheim 
finds in the words of Horace (C. iii, 6, 5) “dis te 
minorem quod geris, imperas.’”” The Romans 
became masters of the world “by submitting to 
the gods.”’ With Horace and Vergil as his guides, 
Augustus revived this Roman conception. In the 
empire the national cult, Altheim believes, held 
its place against Orientalism more effectively 
than is generally thought to be the case. 
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The use of linguistic and archaeological evidence 
is the most distinctive characteristic of Altheim’s 
method. Archaeological material is, of course, 
especially important in the prehistoric period, 
which is treated in the first quarter of the book, 
and Altheim is thoroughly up to date in his use 
of it. He explains the rock drawings of the Val 
Camonica and the stelae of Novilara as examples 
of “‘Mediterranean” culture, which he believes 
had great influence on Roman development. 
Etruscan tomb-paintings, as interpreted by 
Messerschmidt and others, are frequently cited to 
explain Roman ritual and Roman festivals. The 
reliefs of Etruscan sarcophagi offer a further field 
of investigation, which is barely referred to in this 
volume. Although many of Altheim’s conclusions 
from evidence of uncertain character will be 
questioned, he has made a significant contribution 
to the study of Roman culture. 

Lity Ross TayLor 
Bryn Mawr CoLiece 


Roman Ciotuinc —A REJOINDER 


A review of The Clothing of the Ancient Romans 
(Wilson) by Miss Margarete Bieber, which ap- 
peared in the January-March (1939) number of 
this JouRNAL, pp. 171-173, contains a few para- 


graphs to which, in justice to the book and to its 
author, an answer should be given. 

On page 172, third line, right-hand column, 
Miss Bieber writes: 

“This group (fig. 87) is one of the many ex- 
amples of the fact which Miss Wilson (p. 146 f.) 
denies, viz., that Greek drapery is used for por- 
traits of noble ladies.” 

On page 146 to which Miss Bieber refers, I 
speak first of the reliability of archaeological 
sources as authority for the costume of the Roman 
man, because the men in their portrait statues 
generally appear in their national costume, etc. 
Then comes this sentence: 

“But the portrait statues of Roman women— 
empresses and others of distinction—often con- 
sist of a Roman portrait head placed on a copy of a 
Greek statue.” 

This sentence is certainly a positive affirmation 
of the fact which Miss Bieber has said that I deny. 

Miss Bieber’s next statement is as follows: 

“To this group belongs the relief (fig. 96). The 
woman between her two sons is of the type of the 
“‘Pudicitia,” which had already become stereo- 
typed for matrons on Hellenistic tombstones. 
Only the face is a portrait.” 
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Fig. 96 is a relief of the Republican period. I 
cite the woman’s costume as an illustration of 
that of the Roman matron of that period. I grant 
that a similar type was used as Miss Bieber 
states; but when a female figure is wrapped in a 
large palla, with only a few inches of the skirt of 
her dress visible, there is no way of distinguishing 
with absolute certainty between the Hellenistic 
peplos and the Roman woman’s tunic or stola. 
There are, however, other features which afford 
basis for judgment. The relief is a family group. 
The two sons wear the large toga of the Republican 
period, see fig. 31. The Clothing of the Ancient 
Romans, and figs. 9, 10 and 11, The Roman Toga 
(Wilson). In other words, they wear the exact 
costume of the period to which the relief belongs. 
Is it not fair to assume that the same is true of 
the mother, even though the sculptor has adopted 
certain conventions in the rendering of her 
draperies? 

Beginning in the twelfth line, same page and 
column as referred to above, Miss Bieber writes: 

“T refuse to believe that the tunic with but- 
toned sleeves . . . is the Roman stola. . . 

She then gives her theory of the stola, which is, 
in brief, that it was a slip or shift worn over the 
sleeved tunic, and suspended from the shoulders 
by straps or bands. She next discusses the instita. 
She implies, though she does not directly assert, 
that I accept the old theory that it was a flounce. 
Any such impression is entirely erroneous. I 
positively renounce that theory (pp. 156-159). I 
quote the literary evidence and state as my con- 
clusion that the instita was a band sewed to the 
lower edge of the stola. She holds that the instita 
was (or the institae were) shoulder straps sup- 
porting the supposed shift which she calls the 
stola. She uses the plural form of the word, which 
she is compelled to do in discussing her theory. I 
have found no instance of the plural form of this 
word used in any literary passage with reference 
to the stola. She asserts that sculptured figures of 
matrons give evidence of shoulder straps, and 
cites my fig. 100 as an example. Fig. 100 is a de- 
tail of a portrait statue of Livia as a priestess. I 
used it merely to illustrate the fastenings of the 
stola on the shoulder and arm, a detail of which 
there are many representations, but few are 
rendered as clearly as on this statue. The statue 
bears certain marks of decadent art; the drapery 
is exaggerated; its stability in some parts is 
possible only because it is of stone instead of 
cloth. I do not consider it a good subject for the 
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study of the-Roman matron’s costume as a whole. 
There is much inconsistency in the folds on the 
breast, and there are indications of a second 
garment worn over the sleeved one; but I have 
never been able to discover any detail which I 
could interpret as a strap, band, or ribbon over 
the shoulder. 

A statue in the Lateran affords a possible ex- 
planation. It is that of a woman who holds a 
patera in one hand, indicating that, like Livia, 
she is represented as a priestess. As art, it is in- 
ferior to fig. 100 and much more decadent. There 
is clearly represented an outer sleeveless garment 
worn over a sleeved one. The back and front of 
this outer garment are fastened directly to each 
other (not connected by bands) on the shoulder. 
The garment seems to be a straight slip, and, 
if I may be allowed the comparison, it is similar 
to one form of the Ionic chiton, having only one 
fastening on each shoulder. If there is an outer 
sleeveless garment on the statue of Livia, it must 
be of this same type. 

Against the evidence afforded by these two 
statues, and possibly a very few others, we have a 
great number of portrait busts of matrons and a 
much smaller, but still considerable number of 
full length figures, on which there is no indication 
of a sleeveless garment worn over a sleeved one. 
Is it probable that such an important garment as 
the stola —the badge of the matron —would have 
been so generally omitted from her sculptured 
figure; or rendered indistinctly and negligently as 
on my fig. 100? 

One of the very rare instances of a shoulder 
strap or band on the figure of a Roman matron 
appears on the bust of the wife of Antonius 
Trophimus on their tombstone now in the Na- 
tional Museum at Naples. The function of the 
strap or band on the left shoulder is not clear. The 
outer garment, however, to judge by the small 
portion of it which is visible, is of the same type 
as the one I have reconstructed as the stola. I do 
not “‘refuse”’ to believe Miss Bieber’s theory, but 
I am unable to accept as conclusive the evidence 
she presents in this review and in her article in 
Pauly-Wissowa to which she refers. 

In her effort to produce literary evidence in 
support of her theory that the instita was (or 
institae were) shoulder straps, Miss Bieber 
seems to me to have given a forced interpretation 
of the passage from Horace (. . . subsuta talos 
tegat instita veste . . .). Further, her contention 
that, as the instita was a badge of honor, it 
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would naturally have been placed “uppermost,” 
is hardly tenable. Until a relatively late date, 
Roman matrons were supposed to keep their 


heads, shoulders and breasts covered by the palla 


or other mantle when they appeared in public. If 
worn on the shoulders, the instita would only 
have been visible in the privacy of their own 
homes. If visible in public, it would necessarily 
have been placed on the lower edge of the stola. 
The evidence for a complete identification of 
the stola is not sufficient to justify a dogmatic 
statement of any theory, and I have made none. 
If a better and more convincing theory than 

mine is offered, I shall welcome it. 
M. WILson 


SomE EvuroPEAN ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARIES, by 
Talbot F. Hamlin. Columbia University. Studies 
in Library Service, No. 5. Pp. xviii+110. 
10 pls., 2 figs. in text, charts. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1939. $3.00. 

This study is essentially a report by the li- 
brarian of one of the largest architectural libraries 
in the country on the aims, methods and equip- 
ment of the leading European and English 
architectural libraries. First hand investigation 
was made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The published result will undoubtedly 
be of great interest to all those in charge of the 
heterogeneous collections of books, photographs, 
drawings, and lantern slides that compose the 
reference materials of students of archaeology and 
the fine arts. 

The architectural library, or more broadly, the 
fine arts library, is a far more complicated organ- 
ism than the simple library of books. The nature 
and relative importance of the different kinds of 
material to be preserved, catalogued, and put at 
the public service differs very widely from one in- 
stitution to another, as indeed do the require- 
ments of the local users. And as a general, rule, 
each of the great European libraries has devel- 
oped, quite independently, its own particular 
techniques. Three of the libraries investigated, 
however, those of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Courtauld Institute (London) 
and the American Academy in Rome, are of 
relatively organization, and has 
evidently made a study of library techniques 
elsewhere before establishing its own. Not un- 
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naturally, in these three the influence of current 
American practice is evident. A library that is 
just beginning is, of course, free to start as it will, 
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whereas one that has grown through many years 
can only with the greatest difficulty revise its 
established habits or even rearrange its stock. 
Consequently, while the older libraries are the 
richest, the younger, being in a position to profit 
by experience, are usually the most workable. 

Mr. Hamlin presents us with much well con- 
sidered information not to be found elsewhere, 
and we cannot help sharing his delight in the 
beauty and scholarly atmosphere of the European 
libraries; but the lessons to be learned from them 
are in great part concerned with what not to do. 
They are certainly none the less important on 
that account, but a similar study of fine arts 
libraries in this country would be a most desirable 
sequel, and might perhaps reveal even more 
valuable suggestions. 

Leicester B. 

LiBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Dre WALLFAHRTSKIRCHE DES SIMEON STYLITES 
IN Kav’at by Daniel Krenker. Abh. d. 
Preuss. Acad. d. Wiss. 1938, Phil.-hist. Klasse 
No. 4. Pp. 32, pls. 30, figs in text, 20. Berlin 
1939. RM. 19. 

This is a preliminary report, including many 
photographs and plans of the results obtained 
during excavations carried out at Kal’at Sim’an by 
the author and his assistants in 1938. The investi- 
gations were mainly confined to the octagon and 
the east church. To those who did not believe in 
the author’s previous attempts at reconstructing 
the octagon with a roof, the new discoveries 
must be surprising.! In fact, it seems now to be 
convincingly proved that the octagon was 
covered with some kind of roof, and there is 
much which speaks in favor of the new recon- 
struction, proposed by the author. 

Most interesting are pieces of the upper parts 
of the octagon, showing definitely that this 
originally was provided with a tambour extending 
above the roofs of the adjoining four wings. In the 
débris which covers the floors, the author has 
found fragments of carved stones, which must 
belong to various windows in this upper, hitherto 
unknown, part of the structure. Krenker, ap- 
parently for good reasons, makes the following 
conjectural reconstruction of the arrangement: a 
comparatively large semicircular window, identi- 
fied with that mentioned by Euagrius, was placed 
just above the gable roofs of the basilicas, three 
minor windows being placed in the triangular 

1 JOAT, 1934, pp. 62 ff.; cf. S. Guyer, zb., p. 90. 
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section below the roof (fig. 9b). On the sides of 
the tambour, above the triangular corner rooms, 
double rectangular windows can be ascertained, 
superimposed by horseshoe-shaped minor win- 
dows, all of them probably plain on the outside, 
but with rich mouldings on the insides, facing the 
octagon. The best proof of the octagon having 
been roofed is constituted by the discovery of 
niches in the corners of the octagon leading this 
over to a 16-cornered crest to support the roof. 
These niches, probably supported by colonnettes, 
protrude 35 cm. from the inner facades. Fortu- 
nately fragments of the upper parts of the octagon 
walls were found, so that the height of the tam- 
bour could be ascertained. 

Since 1934, K. has changed his reconstruction 
of the roof. A dome of wood is now suggested, 
high and constructed according to principles of 
earlier Roman times.—A clearance on the floor 
of the octagon showed that the central column 
had a rough base and that it was surrounded by a 
fence.—The diggings in the east church have 
cleared many problems, but it is expected that 
further investigations here will make a more 
complete picture of the various building periods 
which can be distinguished. 

These new discoveries at Kal’at Sim’An, one of 
the key monuments of early Christian art, are by 
far the most important ever made since the 
original studies by de Vogiié and Butler, but 
there are still many problems to be solved as to 
the history of the building. The dating of the big 
church and of the other adjoining buildings must 
thus be established from archaeological evidence 
on the spot (cf. Actes du XIII med. congrés int. 
Whist. de l'art, Stockholm, 1933) and there are 
still difficulties as to the codrdination of Simeon’s 
columns, the buildings, and the literary evidence, 
problems which will certainly be discussed in the 
author’s forthcoming final publication. 

ALFRED WESTHOLM 
STocKHOLM 


Tue Four Gospets or Karauissar, edited by 
Ernest Cadman Colwell and Harold Rideout 
Willoughby; Volume II, The Cycle of Text 
Illustrations, pp. xiii+ 44, by Harold R. Will- 
oughby, with an Introduction by Mlle. Sirarpie 
Der Nersessian. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. $25. 


With the publication of the Four Gospels of 
Karahissar in the State Library at Leningrad 
(gr. 105) Professor Willoughby has made available 
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to scholarship another important link in the chain 
of Byzantine manuscripts of the late Comnenian 
and the Paleologan periods. His earlier publication 
of the Rockefeller McCormick New Testament at 
Chicago (Codex 2400) first focussed attention on 
this group of manuscripts, of which many mem- 
bers are to be found in various libraries in Europe. 
In what centre or centres of Byzantine culture 
these manuscripts were produced is still a prob- 
lem to receive careful study. 

In the introduction to the publication Mlle. 
Der Nersessian points out the importance of 
Nicaea and of Trebizond as centres in the thir- 
teenth century where such manuscripts might 
have been produced. Mr. Colwell, who has done 
the chapters on the palaeography of the manu- 
script, suggests Constantinople, or the region 
around Trebizond, preferably the latter. 

The first part of the publication is devoted to 
the general description of the manuscript, an 
analysis of the text, its palaeography and colo- 
phons, and then the general problems of its 
pictorial decoration. In the second part each 
miniature is taken up separately and discussed 
iconographically, in order to make clear the 
similarities or variations of these miniatures with 
the traditional Byzantine types of iconography. 
The range of Mr. Willoughby’s comparative 
material is enormous. 

One of the most valuable portions of the pub- 
lication is the bibliographical index at the end of 
the text, in which a full bibliography is given for 
all the manuscripts and other monuments which 
the author has used as comparative material in 
the book. 

Following the text are 137 plates on which all 
the miniatures of the Karahissar Gospels are re- 
produced, together with comparative iconograph- 
ic material. The publication is a worthy com- 
panion to Mr. Willoughby’s earlier study of the 
Rockefeller McCormick New Testament. 

E. T. DEWaLD 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THE Icons or Cyprus, by C. Talbot Rice, with 
chapters by Rupert Gunnis and Tamara Talbot 
Rice —Courtauld Institute Publications on 
Near Eastern Art, 2. Pp. 287, pls. 52, figs. in 
text 41. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1937. 70s. 


This detailed study of a restricted and extremely 
interesting group of icons is a distinct advance 
toward solving the many problems in later Byzan- 
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tine painting. The book is handsomely presented 
and contains a corpus of new material which, be- 
cause of the presence of Eastern and Western 
characteristics, is of great interest to all art his- 
torians. In addition to chapters on style and 
iconography, and complete descriptions of each 
icon studied, Mr. Rice has wisely included dis- 
cussions of technique, costumes, textiles, and 
aspects of social life that are not only necessary 
in identifying the icons, but also complete the 
picture of life on Cyprus during one of the most 
significant moments in its entire history. 

Mr. Rice begins his study with an enumeration 
and definition of the schools of later Greek icon 
painting. ““Though we can probably never hope 
to achieve the same degree of exactness that has 
been reached with regard to Italian painting, we 
can at least hope that such a survey . . . may 
help to set the study of Greek icons as a whole on 
a rather less vague basis than that on which it 
stands at present.”” He departs from the tradi- 
tional stylistic divisions by distinguishing a 
Cretan School that existed before the Venetian 
influence of the 16th century, and by stressing the 
character of the Italo-Greek works which “are 
definitely as much Western pictures as they are 
Byzantine icons.” 

In the following chapter on the schools of 
Cypriot painting, the close contact of Cyprus with 
western Europe between 1119 and 1571 is men- 
tioned. It is certain that numerous French, Ital- 
ian, Netherlandish, and possibly German crafts- 
men, came to Cyprus during that period. And it is 
also evident, from the number of icons in churches 
throughout the Island, that a profound interest in 
painting existed, especially in the 15th century. 
These icons present a style that, in technique, 
coloring, iconography, and particularly in their 
ex voto aspect, is distinct from other styles of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. It is possible, further- 
more, to distinguish many different features in the 
icons and to divide them into Byzanto-Cypriot 
and Franco-Cypriot schools, and into Urban and 
Village groups. The chapters on iconography, 
technique, costume, textiles, embroidery, jewelry, 
and heraldry, provide additional proof of the local 
character of this art. 

A distinct type of Virgin and Child, called by 
Kondakov the Cypriot, and the unusual treatment 
of certain other iconographic features, resulting 
from a mixture of Eastern and Western proto- 
types, contribute toward a stylistic definition. 
But, as Mr. Rice justly observes, these details 
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alone are not positive indications of origin. They 
must be regarded in conjunction with the other 
criteria of style and technique. An example of this 
is the Crucifixion from Korakou, which contains 
western details in style and iconography as well 
as the western technique of laying gesso directly 
on the panel without the use of canvas. The 
conclusion is obviously that it is the work of 
a western artist in Cyprus, if not actually an 
importation. 

Mr. Rice, however, is apparently more inter- 
ested in establishing the provenance of an object 
than its broader stylistic connotations. The reader 
is confronted with a mass of detailed description 
that often obscures rather than clarifies the issue. 
There is no summary or conclusion to relate all 
of this material, or to create a definite conception 
of this Cypriot art. It is possible that the writing 
of chapters by different people—Mrs. Talbot 
Rice contributing those on costume and social 
life, and Mr. Gunnis the one on legends of the 
saints—leads to discontinuity. And it would 
certainly have been more effective to begin, 
rather than end, the book with a history of the 
island. 

If it is difficult to visualize the exact character 
of the Cypriot style, it is even harder to discover 
the possible relation between its creation and the 
presence of western craftsmen. No direct state- 
ment is made about the extent, or lack of fusion of 
Eastern and Western ideas of art forms. This 
problem, of such vital importance to all students 
of medieval and early renaissance art, is left un- 
touched, or at least hidden in detailed analyses. 
It is possible that Mr. Rice conceived of this book 
as a laboratory report, the results of which, with 
their full implications, will be treated in a later 
volume. If this is true, it is unfortunate that the 
photographic reproductions are not more satis- 
factory. Although they are extremely handsome 
and composed with care, the details are often too 
blurred for close analysis. 

These criticisms, however, should not detract 
from the real value of this book. The large amount 
of factual material alone makes it a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature on Byzantine painting. 

SumMNER McK. Crossy 
YALe UNIVERSITY 


Tue Lasors or THE MontHs IN ANTIQUE AND 
MeEp1AEvaL Art, by James Carson Webster. 
(Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology 
XXI). Princeton, 1938. (Also published as 
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Northwestern University Studies in the Hu- 

manities, No. 4). Pp. 185, pls. 63. $10.00. 

In this able and interesting study Mr. Webster 
analyzes the development of the iconography of 
one of the important themes in Gothic art from 
its earliest appearance in the antique period down 
to the end of the twelfth century. The principal 
purpose of the book is to trace the transformation 
of the classical concept of the month personified 
into the mediaeval form in which the divisions of 
the year are interpreted in terms of human activi- 
ties appropriate to each, thus making clear the 
origins of such developed Gothic versions as that 
found on the facade of Amiens Cathedral. 

In addition to a careful analysis of the monu- 
ments which most clearly exemplify this transi- 
tion, the author has included an appendix of 
literary references to the months and their occu- 
pations, drawn from both antique and mediaeval 
sources, a catalogue of the cycles which are still 
accessible for study, and a comparative table 
showing the labors used for each month in the 
most important cycles in Italy, France, Germany, 
Spain, and England. The volume is illustrated 
with sixty-three plates of the principal examples 
discussed, although a few of the monuments men- 
tioned at some length in the text are not repre- 
sented, such as the glass zodiac from Tanis in the 
British Museum and the altar from Gabii, now 
in the Louvre. This latter omission is unfortunate, 
since it is the chief example cited of one of the 
three main types of antique representations of the 
months. 

The book begins with a careful and convincing 
analysis of the Hellenistic frieze now set in the 
wall of the Church of Hagios Eleutherios in 
Athens, a relief dating from the second or first 
century B.c. and cited by Mr. Webster as the 
earliest extant example of the illustration of the 
months in the art of the West. This important 
monument illustrates at the very outset the 
author’s basic distinction between the concept of 
a personification which symbolizes the month, and 
the labors or activities of men which are appro- 
priate to it; the distinction, in short, between a 
static or passive symbol and an active representa- 
tion of life which, though associated with the 
month, does not stand for it. The relief is clearly 
shown to contain not only signs of the zodiac and 
figures representing the Greek festivals through 
the year, but, contrary to Riegl’s interpretation, 
the actual personifications of the months as well, 
and in addition four figures representing the 
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seasons. The author points out further that al- 
though each month is accompanied by a reference 
to the religious festival associated with it, the 
figures are not shown engaged in any active occu- 
pation; they merely symbolize the ceremony. 

The antique type based on personification is 
most clearly and elaborately exemplified in the 
two extant versions of the Chronograph of 354 
A.p., of which one (Vienna Staatsbibliothek 3416) 
dates from the fifteenth century, the other (Vati- 
can Barb. XX XI, 39) from the seventeenth. The 
copies seem to be reasonably accurate as regards 
iconography and present a figure for each month. 
Several of these (Jan., April, Nov.) are engaged in 
religious observances (cf. the Eleutherios relief) ; 
others actually personify the month (i.e., June 
who holds a flaming torch), and one, December, 
actually refers to a definite human activity in the 
figure of a slave casting dice, since it was a custom 
to allow slaves to play dice with their masters in 
this month. Oblique reference is made to other 
occupations by means of isolated symbols, such 
as the sickle beside the figure of June. 

Thus in the late antique period the type had 
already begun to shift toward more specific por- 
trayals of appropriate human occupations for the 
month, but, in general, the idea of personification 


predominates. Three main types appear: the pure 
personification in which the figures are not differ- 
entiated, a second in which divinities stand for the 
months, and a third in which the personifications 
are carefully differentiated and have attributes 
actually allied to the month which they rep- 
resent. 


In the chapters devoted to the mediaeval con- 
cepts of the labors the author shows how the 
active scene eventually supplanted the antique 
passive personified figure, and cites several exam- 
ples in which the artist with some difficulty trans- 
formed the old type into the new active form. The 
influence of the earlier iconography is apparent 
up to the end of the eleventh century, and the 
illustrations of the Chronograph of 354 were 
copied more than once. The evidence from both 
classical and mediaeval periods indicates clearly 
that there were several cycles in use, some of 
which seem to be interrelated, others quite inde- 
pendent. Though the theme had spread all over 
Europe by the twelfth century, it would appear 
that France and Italy were probably the chief 
sources for the iconography. There is not a suffi- 
cient number of examples surviving from the early 
Middle Ages to make the determination of the 
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origins of the individua! scenes possible in all 
probability, though the author suggests that cer- 
tain scenes may have originated in Italy, others 
in France. 

In the twelfth century a larger number of monu- 
ments are available which reveal how completely 
the active occupational scene had triumphed over 
the antique form, though this type still survived 
in the figure of a flower-bearer for April, which 
was the favorite subject for this month in both 
France and Italy. In most cases there was a con- 
siderable latitude in the subjects chosen for the 
separate months, and in England, Spain and Ger- 
many there are not enough cycles remaining to 
get any very distinctive local pattern. Certain 
types seem to be peculiar to certain countries such 
as the horn-blower for March in Italian examples, 
and the gathering of wood in November or De- 
cember in France. In general, the occupations con- 
cerned with the harvest come later in the lands 
farther north, thus naturally paralleling actual 
agricultural practice. 

The book makes clear the background of this 
important section of Gothic iconography and 
carefully separates and analyzes the component 
influences. The dawning humanism of the art of 
the Middle Ages is here illustrated as it gradually 
frees itself from the forms and concepts of the late 
antique, a process which is of unusual interest, 
since the subject is the same in both periods, and 
the change is revealed in the attitude toward a 
consistently secular theme. Mr. Webster does not 
devote any attention to the growth of the theo- 
logical interpretation of the labors in the early 
mediaeval period, although this might have been 
interesting, since it is clear that there was a cer- 
tain amount of religious significance attached to 
these scenes at all times, and certainly by the 
time of the Gothic period the manual labor of man 
had been carefully related to the larger scheme of 
salvation as set forth, for instance, in the “‘ Mir- 
ror’’ of Vincent of Beauvais. It is to be regretted 
that the author confined himself so rigidly to the 
pure iconography of his subject and omitted the 
larger implications of these cycles which are 
peculiarly fascinating, since they come so close to 
the generally unchronicled lives of the common 
people. This is, however, but a minor criticism of 
a book which stands as a clear and illuminating 
study of an involved and complicated problem in 
the development of mediaeval art. 

J. C. SLOANE, JR. 
Bryn Mawr 
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VENDEL IN UPPLAND AND THE BEowuLFr Porm, 
by Holgar Arbman, Manne Eriksson, Sune 
Lindquist and Oskar Lundberg. Vendel I Fund 
Och Forskinning. Pp. 97, 24 figs. in text, 4 
charts; English résumé, pp. 77-97. Uppsala, 
1938. 

The English summary contained in this short 
digest of the justly celebrated Vendel finds from 
the province of Uppland, Sweden, was designed 
primarily for Beowulf scholars, but students of 
Norse prehistory also will find interesting material 
therein. 

The wealth and the significance in Swedish pre- 
history of the graves found at Vendel was such 
that the name Vendel Age was given to the period 
between 600 and 800 a.p. The graves were those 
of yeoman farmers, not of kings, as was presumed 
prior to the discoveries made in the last dozen or 
so years. 

A list of the objects contained in the graves 
illustrates “‘the strong material conception of 
death and the life after death” held by these 
people. Not only were the dead supplied with 
complete sets of arms, but also with saddle horses 
in full harness, leashes of dogs, hunting falcons, 
etc. Along with provisions of food were utensils 
with which to prepare them, and from the seventh 
century onward rowing boats were included as a 
necessary adjunct to life after death. 

Such elaborate burials were apparently reserved 
for the heads of families or petty chieftains, to 
judge from the series of graves uncovered, which 
indicate an unbroken succession rather than a 
general custom appearing at one point in time. 
Persons of lesser importance in the community 
were cremated according to ancient custom. With 
two possible exceptions all the graves are those 
of men. The authors include a brief description of 
some of the most distinctive articles, both with 
regard to artistic merit and to cultural relation- 
ships with parts of the Continent and the British 
Isles. 

At least half of the résumé is devoted to an 
account of the etymology of the various place 
names in the province of Uppland, the earliest 
historical references to the small hamlets, their 
government and population, and an analysis of 
the published narratives concerning the relation- 
ship between the characters appearing in Beowulf 
and those known to have lived in Uppland at the 
same relative times. This latter is, of course, of 
greater interest to Beowulf scholars. 

The four specialists who contribute to the 
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treatise do not always agree with one another, and 
this divergence of opinion adds to the interest and 
information of the reader. Publications dealing 
with all aspects of the finds and their connotations 
are carefully noted for the benefit of those readers 
who might be interested in a more detailed de- 
scription and discussion of the various matters 
touched upon in the summary. 

Lucite S. Paterson 
University MusEuM 

PHILADELPHIA 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF INDIANA, by Eli 
Lilly. Pp. xiii+293, pls. 88 and end-papers, 
index. Chicago, The Lakeside Press, for the 
Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, 1937. 
$5.00. 

The author, who is the president of the Indiana 
Historical Society, modestly explains in his pref- 
ace that: “The object in writing this book was to 
interest more of the people of Indiana in the relics 
of our vanished predecessors, and to stimulate 
inquiry into the prehistory and archaeology of our 
state. The pursuit of this subject has led the 
author along such pleasant paths that he is 
desirous of sharing them with others.’ He has 
surely not failed in his purpose. This beautiful 
volume, with its elegant and gracious format, 
handsome illustrations and charmingly written 
text, cannot but appeal to all who value fine books, 
and the archaeologist, amateur, student, or pro- 
fessional, will value it for the scholarly presenta- 
tion of fact and theory about the prehistory of 
Indiana. 

The first chapter on “The Origin and Antiquity 
of the American Indian” is a remarkably full 
exposition in small compass of the most significant 
arguments on which modern theories of the origin 
and development of New World culture are based. 
The second chapter presents ““A Tentative Out- 
line of the Prehistory of Indiana,” and ably navi- 
gates a safe course through difficult shoals of 
controversy. The third is devoted to a description 
of “Some Striking Prehistoric Sites in Indiana.” 
The remaining seven chapters describe the various 
types of archaeological artifacts found in the state 
and discuss their distribution beyond its bound- 
aries. Serious students will appreciate the detailed 
documentation of these pages and will be espe- 
cially grateful for the twenty-page Bibliography 
on Indiana Archaeology, the result of many years’ 
labor. Titles dealing with the archaeology of 
Indiana in general are listed first, then follow 
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titles of printed or manuscript reports arranged 
according to counties. 

The book is thus not only an excellent introduc- 
tion to the archaeology of the state and to the 
mound area in general, but provides a means for 
further pursuit of the subject. 

Credit is also due to the expert photographer, 
Robert Twente, and to Miss Blanche Stillson, 
who helped to arrange the plates. There are 
photographs of the principal sites, including air- 
plane views which often disclose details invisible 
from the ground, diagrams of the earthworks, and 
lavish illustrations of the specimens. These last 
are arranged in an attractive and novel fashion. 
Birch bark, stone slabs, sand, cloth, fur robes, 
maps of sites, cross sections of stumps, and photo- 
graphs of the earth in mounds have been used as 
backgrounds. Most interesting of all are the 
photographs of discoidals on an illustration of an 
engraved shell gorget, showing an Indian playing 
chunky, of banner stones on an illustration of a 
design from a copper plate, showing their possible 
use, of tubular pipes beside a picture of a Maya 
monument, showing an Indian smoking such a 
pipe, of other pipes laid on a pressed specimen of 
native tobacco, of ancient fabrics taken with an 
enlargement of the fabric and a diagram of the 
weave, and of potsherds laid on an old picture of 
the Wabash. In some cases, however, the arrange- 
ment is a little too artful, as when, for example, the 
sand or fur obscures the edges of the specimens, 
or when the specimens cover too much of the illus- 
tration on which they are placed, or when the 
pattern of the background distracts the attention. 
We could wish, too, that the plates were as abun- 
dantly documented as the text. A restrained 
adaptation of this type of illustration, however, 
which softens the harsh black and white of the 
line drawing, to harmonize with the values of the 
photographed objects might well be employed to 
advantage in ordinary field reports. 

FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 
Bryn Mawr 


MoNUMENTI DELLA PitturA ANTICA SCOPERTI IN 
Traut. Sezione Terza. La Pittura Ellenistico — 
Romana, Roma, Fasc. II. Le Pitture dell’ Aula 
Isiaca di Caligola (Palatino), by G. E. Rizzo. 
La Libreria dello Stato, Roma. 


The second fascicle of the Monumenti by Pro- 
fessor Rizzo, the distinguished Editor of the series, 
continues the high standard maintained in fascicle 
I (The House of the Griffins), though the task 
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was obviously much more complicated in the case 
of the present paintings from the time of Caligula. 
The almost insuperable difficulties of photograph- 
ing the walls, owing to the exiguous space and the 
badly damaged state of most of the paintings, in- 
jured by later structures and in particular by 
those of Neronian date, have been met with Her- 
culean persistence and patience. The result is an 
excellent series of plates and a text, scholarly and 
fascinating in interest, which the reader must 
view with admiration: so much has been recovered 
in the details and colors of the paintings and in the 
historical and religious interpretation of the 
material. 

Rizzo’s theory is as follows: we have in these 
paintings mural works of the age of Caligula 
(837-41 a.pD.), as is proved by the construction of 
the walls on which they were placed and by the 
character of the decoration, extensively con- 
cerned as it is with symbols of the goddess Isis 
and her cult—such as the uraeus, the lotus, the 
long-beaked round vase sacred to her and the 
atef, or feather headdress. In addition to these 
symbols depicted on the friezes, the winged solar 
disc is also found; heraldic pairs of ibises on either 
side of the lotus; statues of Egyptian priestesses 
and representations of Egyptian divinities, such 
as an Osirid figure; garlands of roses; Egyptian 
plants, such as the alsima plantago L; Egyptian 
landscapes (pygmies with a hippopotamus and 
others with Egyptian fauna); a golden situla, 
the ritualistic vessel of Isis, which contained 
the sacred water of the Nile. These representa- 
tions have a significance beyond that of mere 
decoration. Even the larger panels may have 
an Egyptian bearing, e.g. the “Portent,” in 
which an Eagle (beautifully reproduced in the 
drawing of Gatti) is shown with an urn in its 
claws, sweeping down toward an altar; or the 
panel depicting a man and woman disembarking 
from a ship, may refer to versions of the legend 
about Helen of Troy, according to which she 
did not accompany Paris to Troy; they were 
shipwrecked on the coast of Egypt and Paris 
went to Ilium alone. 

It must be admitted that the wealth of Egyptian 
motives certainly recognizable in the paintings 
gives firm credence to the hypotheses advanced; 
there will be few who will be unconvinced by the 
cumulative evidence presented. And if these 
theories are accepted, as the reviewer believes 
they must be, they become of vital importance in 
dating the paintings, supporting the technical 
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evidence of the construction of the walls them- 
selves. The paintings, with their dominant em- 
phasis on the cult of Isis, could not have been 
produced under Augustus, who banished the wor- 
ship outside the pomerium. Nor could they have 
been executed in the reign of Tiberius, when 
adherents of the cult were persecuted, as a result 
of the scandals aroused by Paulina and Decius 
Mundus. They can only have been painted in the 
time of Caligula, in the brief period between 37 
and 41 a.p., when the religion came back into 
favor and when Caligula erected a temple in honor 
of the goddess. Literary texts and comparative 
evidence from sculpture, reliefs, paintings and 
bronzes are adduced in support of the interpreta- 
tions advanced. Copies of some of the walls, pre- 
served to us from the 18th century are examined 
with care, those of Bartoli proving most fantastic, 
though even these seem at times to be of some value. 
To be signalled out among the color plates is C, 
notable for the delicate beauty of the colors and 
the refinement of execution. Most striking are the 
fragments of the baroque ceiling decoration, with 
its winding, stream-like band of blue, bordered by 
rose (color plate B). The fine rocky landscape from 
the apse, with its aerial perspective (pl. VIID), also 
deserves mention, and Rizzo’s description of it. 
The fascicle gives us the definitive publication 
of dated material, important for Roman religion 
and for the third style. That this dating is correct 
seems to the reviewer to be further borne out by 
the execution of the siren-birds and griffins in the 
lunette, which in style foreshadow representations 
appearing later in the Golden House of Nero. 
Rizzo emphasizes once more the individual, and 
for the most part, superior character of the paint- 
ings at Rome over those at Pompeii. The volume 
further makes significant additions to our con- 
stantly increasing evidence of Alexandrian contri- 
butions to Roman life and art. 
Mary HamILton SWINDLER 
Bryn Mawr 


Tue History or History, by James T. Shotwell. 
Volume I, revised edition of An Introduction to 
the History of History. Pp. xiv+ 408, 4 illustra- 
tions. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1939. $3.75. 

This well known book has been revised by the 
addition of a final chapter on Augustine’s City of 
God and of a select bibliography in place of numer- 
ous footnotes. Some chapters are somewhat fuller, 
and passages by J. W. Swain have been inserted. 
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In the chapter on Thucydides a chequered effect 
is produced by the juxtaposition of Swain’s de- 
fense of the speeches and Shotwell’s strong disap- 
proval. Perhaps it is significant that the statement 
has been discarded that “‘oratory no longer de- 
termines the fate of states.” 

This history of history gives relevant facts for 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman history, but not Chinese. It betrays a di- 
dactic purpose in its criticism of the didacticism 
of ancient historians and of their failure in other 
respects to measure up to modern scientific stand- 
ards. The author pays lip-service to the view that 
for scientific history nothing is unimportant, yet 
he sensibly points out the unimportance of much 
that ancient writers tell us of warfare, politics, 
and personalities. In the reviewer’s opinion there 
is no greater myth than that of the scientific writ- 
ing of history. In ancient times it was precisely 
the pragmatic Polybius who wrote the best his- 
tory, and the best historians now are those who 
bear in mind the difference between important 
and unimportant. 

Since this book was written much has happened 
to vivify ancient history by presenting anew the 
problems of national security and welfare that 
were all important to Thucydides. Shotwell would 
no doubt be the first to admit that, when the his- 
tory of history fixes standards for the historian, it 
too may illustrate the one sure moral of history: 
this too shall pass. L. A. Post 
HaverForp CoLLEeGE 


Tue Maxine or Eeypt, by Flinders Petrie. Pp. 
xv+ 184, pls. 82. London, the Sheldon Press, 
1939. 12 s. 6 d. 


Classed by its author as a “popular” work, this 
book has as its purpose the presentation of “a 
view of the many elements which were successively 
united in the people of Egypt,” and as its major 
thesis the tenet that “Egypt never originated any 
new civilization, but was a fertile ground for im- 
planting the products of other lands.” 

Although it is probable that few students of 
ancient Egypt will accept Professor Petrie’s rather 
sweeping statements in anything like their en- 
tirety, his attitude is a distinctly healthy one and 
the questions which he raises are highly stimu- 
lating. The staccato and slightly kaleidoscopic 
manner in which the numerous theories are pre- 
sented—resulting unconsciously from Professor 
Petrie’s own vast and intimate knowledge of his 
subject and his material—may tend to make the 
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book difficult for the layman to follow. On the 
other hand, the rich collection of prehistoric and 
dynastic material assembled in the eighty-two 
plates cannot fail to make the work of interest and 
value to the Egyptologist. 

It is a pity that Professor Petrie does not find 
space to deal with the recent discoveries in the 
archaic cemetery at Sakkareh, as his reactions to 
these important finds would be most instructive. 

C. Hayes 
MerropouitaN Museum oF ART 


Lunt, by Luisa Banti. (Istituto di Studi Etruschi, 
Opere sulla civilta etrusca). Pp. 202, pls. 30. 
Florence, Rinascimento del Libro, 1937. 

The region of the Eastern Riviera, today one 
of the most prosperous parts of Italy, was in pre- 
historic and in ancient times one of those back- 
ward border regions which furnish but scarce 
material to archaeologists. Only after the founda- 
tion of a Roman colony at Luna does this ob- 
scurity somewhat recede. The most obscure is 
frequently also the most interesting, and it is just 
from this region that we must expect the answers 
to some of the tantalizing questions of the history 
of ancient Italy. The origin of the Ligurians, for 
instance, that enigmatic tribe who remained so 
utterly primitive down to Roman times, can only 
be elucidated through research in this region. 
Here they resided when they first appear in his- 
torical sources. Again, in the same territory the 
great Etruscan expansion came to a stop. Looking 
farther back into the past, some of the earliest 
inhabitants of the peninsula are often thought to 
have resided in this region. 

To do justice in a monograph to a region so 
poor in material, so rich in problems, is indeed 
an arduous task of which Banti has acquitted 
herself in an exemplary fashion. She is aided by a 
first-hand knowledge of the district of Luni and 
the adjoining regions, by a complete command of 
the archaeological material, and by a keen insight 
into the literary sources. Her ability to devote 
herself with the same interest and intelligence to 
problems of archaeology, topography, and _ his- 
tory, her clear and orderly way of presentation, 
and her sound critical sense make the book a 
contribution of the very highest order. 

The results are of great significance and some of 
them will therefore be outlined here. The region 
of Luni was first settled in the Middle and Late 
Palaeolithic ages. A cultural hiatus follows, but is 
brought to an end by the establishment of the 


Neolithic and Chalcolithic tribes. The connec- 
tions of this period point to Tuscany rather than 
to the North. 

The Bronze Age is, so far, represented only by 
negligible stray finds of arms and ornaments. 
Banti intimates that some of the famous menhir- 
stelae may belong to the Bronze Age.' They would 
then represent in Italy the only type of sculpture 
which originated under European, not under 
Mediterranean influence. 

The Iron Age is more rewarding. A number of 
tombs containing pottery, fibulae, ornaments, and 
armor are known. The only burial rite now in use 
is cremation, not inhumation, as in the Chalco- 
lithic age. This disposes of the traditional view 
that inhumation was used in Liguria from the 
Neolithic down to Roman times. The crema- 
tion burials begin only in the late sixth century 
B.c. With the exception of the trading center of 
Genoa (which is outside the ager Lunensis proper), 
where Etruscan and Greek objects have been 
found, there are not more than two or three 
tombs which show signs of Etruscan influence. 
Etrusco-Campanian pottery is more frequent, but 
Banti reasonably maintains that its appearance 
coincides with the Roman occupation of the region 
in the late third and early second centuries B.c. 
We may add that Roman soldiers appear to have 
carried with them Campanian pottery also into 


Spain, where these vases occurred in camps dated 
from 195 to 75 B.c. (Koenen in Schulten, Numantia 
iv, 1929, pp. 293 ff.; R. Paulsen, AA. 1930, pp. 
62, 78, 87). Taken together this evidence provides 


powerful reasons for 


lowering the possible 
terminus ad quem of the Campanian ware. 

The Iron Age tombs show an unbroken con- 
tinuity; the Etruscan material of the region, and, 
for that matter, of all Liguria (excluding Piacenza 
and Genoa) comes down to three inscriptions and 
a very few imported objects. What then about the 
supposed Etruscan domination of the region of 
Luni alluded to by Livy (xli, 13)? Banti assumes 
that the Etruscans may for a short time have oc- 
cupied a small strip of land along the coast up to 


1In an interesting review (J RS. xxviii, 1938, 
pp. 104 ff.) H. N. Savory upholds the traditional 
view that the Chalcolithic finds of Liguria are to 
be dated in the Bronze Age. He inclines to assign 
all but the inscribed menhir-stelae to the same 
period. The present reviewer cannot agree with 
this dating, since it would imply a gap of several 
centuries between the inscribed menhir-stelae and 
all other Ligurian menhir-stelae of the same type. 
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the river Magra. This probably happened in the 
late sixth or the fifth century B.c.; the Etruscan 
alphabet was transmitted to the Ligurians at the 
same time. There is no trace of extensive or pro- 
longed Etruscan occupation. The possible influ- 
ence of the Gauls is not discussed, but for this 
occupation, too, there seems to be no particular 
evidence in the archaeological material. The rela- 
tions of pottery and tomb-types point toward the 
North Italian cultures of Golasecca and Como. 

The crucial question of the origin of the Ligu- 
rians can now be brought down to an alternative: 
either the Ligurians are natives who descended 
from the Bronze Age inhabitants of this region, or 
else the Ligurians are a “‘ Northern” tribe related 
to the Comacines and Golaseccans, who pene- 
trated into Liguria not earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. Banti refrains from deciding the issue. 
Against the first traditional view, the complete 
change of burial-rites may be adduced; such a 
change need not, however, always signify a 
change of race or even of culture (Déchelette, 
Manuel d’arch. préhist. ii, 1, 1924, pp. 159 ff.; ef. 
A. D. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxv, 1932, pp. 331 
ff.). Another reason is the lack of continuity from 
the Bronze Age to the Iron Age in Liguria. 
Against the second view, historical arguments can 
be marshalled. Banti’s suggestion that the menhir- 
stelae continue from the Bronze Age into the Iron 
Age would also invalidate the theory of a late 
invasion of the Ligurians. 

A complete discussion of the Ligurian question 
was outside the scope of Banti’s book, and can 
only be carried out within a much wider frame in- 
cluding Southern France and the Alpine regions, 
for they also were perhaps inhabited by Ligurians 
(Déchelette, op. cit., pp. 6 ff.). Such a discussion 
would have to take into account the linguistic 
evidence, which Banti at times inclines to dismiss 
rather lightly. (For instance, on p. 34 ““we know 
nothing about the Ligurian language,” but on pp. 
98 and 102 the inscriptions of the stelae must be 
Ligurian. They are judged to be Gallic by the 
majority of linguists. Whatmough-Conway, Pre- 
Italic Dialects ii, pp. 175, 631, Nos. 338 and 338 
b). It is interesting that the results of Banti’s 
research, while necessitating some revision of 
the archaeological theories underlying Professor 
Whatmough’s views of the Ligurians, corroborate 


his view of a connection between the Ligurians 
proper (of Ligurian dialect) and the peoples in 
the region of Lake Como (of Lepontic dialect). 
(Harvard Class. Studies xxxviii, 1927, pp. 1 ff.). 
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The quiet agricultural life of the old Ligurians 
was unpleasantly disturbed by the rise of the 
Romans. Wars were waged for some fifty years. 
Pacification of the region was indeed the purpose 
of the colony of Luna founded in 177 B.c. on a site 
not distinguished by any previous settlement. 
Apparently the Roman colonists went about the 
building of their new home town in a big way. If 
Banti is correct in her distribution of the famous 
terracotta statues from Luni, we have evidence of 
two temples adorned with monumental sculp- 
tures; both are to be dated in the early years of 
the colony. 

Prosperity came to Luna when the Carrara 
marble, quarried nearby, became fashionable in 
Rome in the Augustan period (cf. Banti, St. Etr. 
v, 1931, pp. 475 ff., for a detailed study of the 
quarries). The surrounding country-side had also 
become civilized. In her chapter on topography 
Banti makes out the course of three major Roman 
highways and the location of many small towns 
and hamlets, not to mention numerous villas. 
From the fourth century A.p. on the city declined. 
Invasions and malaria put all inhabitants to 
flight and by the early Middle Ages the city was 
completely deserted. 

It is impossible to exhaust within the frame of a 
review the wealth of interesting observations de- 
posited in this monograph. We shall add just one 
remark. The menhir-stelae are interpreted by 
Banti as representations of deities. Yet even if 
they were not found over tombs, at least they were 
found near tombs. The attributes of the more 
recent ones, as well as their gestures, show a curi- 
ous resemblance to the attributes and posture of 
the warrior of Capestrano (G. Moretti, Z/ guerriero 
italico di Capestrano, 1936), and this according to 
all appearances was a funeral statue. Until some 
definite evidence for their use as cult images is 
produced, we may continue to regard these 
menhir-stelae as funeral monuments. 

By insisting on points on which he happens to 
disagree a reviewer may easily produce a dis- 
torted image of the book under review. It should 
be reiterated that Banti’s book is a most excellent 
achievement, not only in the synthetic chapters 
but also in the admirable catalogue of the archaeo- 
logical material appended to the volume. We trust 
that the author may soon have the opportunity 
of dealing in a similar fashion with another center 
of Etruscan civilization. 

GrorceE M. A. HANFMANN 
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